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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

1923 


I .—Annalistic Method as Related to the Book Divisions in 

Tacitus 

By Professor FRANK GARDNER MOORE 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

When Tacitus blocked out the plan for his ab Excessu Divi 
Augusti , it is probable that he simply followed the method 
already employed in the Histories. The common impression 
that the latter are not as truly annals as the books which are 
so called for short is simply due to the fact that we know only 
the narrative of the years 69 and 70, and do not pause to ask 
what must have been the treatment of the remaining twenty- 
six years, down to the death of Domitian. If we assume for 
the moment that there were originally fourteen books of the 
Histories , we have five books for the two most eventful years 
with which the story begins, and nine for the remaining 
twenty-six, or an average of a little less than three years each 
for the lost books vi-xiv. If we compare this with the Annals , 
as represented by the eight complete books, i-iv and xn-xv, 
we find the average of these to be 3.8 years. Thus the pace 
taken by the historian differed but little in the two works, 
and if we prefer to suppose that the Histories had but twelve 
books, then the average for Books vi-xii would be 3.7 years, 
or almost precisely our figure for that part of the Annals in 
which accuracy is obtainable. 1 Certainly we have every 

1 As regards actual length of the liber , Tacitus in the completely extant books 
of the Histories allowed himself somewhat more space than in Annals , i-iv. 
The length of the liber in Annals , xn-xv is again appreciably reduced, as com- 
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reason to believe that the years were marked with the same 
distinctness as in the later work, and that the division into 
books showed throughout the same mastery of disposition 
and of dramatic effect, the same emancipation from the ways 
of the mere annalist that we observe in the extant books both 
of the Histories and of the Annals. 

A hasty glance at the opening words of each of the first 
six books of the Annals would lead one to assume that the 
aging historian had grown more conservative, and lapsed into 
the ancient method of beginning a book with a year. Thus 
ii, iv, v begin with the names of consuls. An equally hasty 
muster of the later books produces the impression that he has 
again changed his mind; for of Books xi-xvi only the xivth 
begins with a calendar year. But the trail of the annalist 
must be followed more patiently through the whole work 
before we are in a position to draw any reliable conclusions. 

The yearly division is to be found not merely in the tradi¬ 
tional - considibus, or in the ingenious variations on 

that well-worn phrase, but in the paragraphs which neatly 
file away an event eodem anno, or isdem considibus, or pigeon¬ 
hole an obituary notice as fine anni, eo anno, etc. It is in 
these expressions, certain to catch the eye, that the annalistic 
plan is no less evident than in the methodical entry of the 
date. 

Altogether I find these lesser year-marks no less than 
fifty-five times in forty-three years (omitting 29, 37, and 66 
a.d.), the most frequent being eodem, anno, which occurs 
twenty times. A complete tabulation of these expressions 
and certain others which contribute to the annalistic impres¬ 
sion shows that they are especially frequent in certain books, 
as ii, vi, xiii, and xiv. Most of these formulas forewarn 
the reader that the next consular year is soon to be expected. 
Naturally there are many other less stereotyped intimations 

pared with the earlier books. Thus these three groups of four books each stand 
to each other as 6 : 5 :4, as results from the complete count of lines in Halm’s 
text in Birt, Das antike Buchwesen , 329. My own rougher estimate based on 
pages of Fisher’s text gave about 14 : 11 : 9 respectively. 
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to the same effect, including mention in any form of eminent 
men who have died that year, since it is Tacitus’ habit to 
enter his necrology near the end of the year. Of the forty- 
three years only six lack an eodem anno or equivalent. 2 

As for the more important forms used in marking the be¬ 
ginning of a new year, three-fourths of the cases show the 

time-honored formula,- consulibus, or- et - con- 

stdibus , while in one-fourth of the instances variations adapted 
to the particular context are preferred. Even where the old 
formula appears there is a studied variety, according as 
praenomina are given or not, or nomina with cognomina, or 
nomina alone. Further variety is produced by treating one 

1 These are: 

18 a.d. (n t 53-58), an uneventful year, for which six chapters were sufficient, 
as everything relates to Germanicus or Piso and the East, and no 
occurrences in the West are recorded. 

27 a.d. (iv, 62-67), again six chapters for a year which brings the retirement 
of Tiberius to Capri, and nothing else beyond a few journalistic items 
such as the fall of the amphitheatre of Fidenae, a fire on the Caelian, 
a delation or two. 

34 a.d. (vi, 28-30), three chapters only, one of which is given to the reap¬ 
pearance of the phoenix in Egypt, while the other two glean from the 
field of tyranny escaped by suicide and delators themselves punished, 
adding one item of fresh interest, the deal between Lentulus Gaetulicus 
in Upper Germany and Tiberius. 

48 a.d. (xi, 23-xn, 4), twenty chapters, dealing with the Gauls and the 
in* honorum , the oration of Claudius, the census; finally, in seventeen 
chapters forming a unit, the story of the fall of Messalina. 

50 a.d. (xn, 25-40), six chapters, beginning with the adoption of Domitius, 
and passing on to the affairs of Germany, after which follow several 
consecutive campaigns in Britain under Ostorius Scapula and his 
successor, Didius Gallus. This departure from the tradition of the 
annalists requires ten chapters, and is explained in chapter 40. 

52 a.d. (xn, 52-57), six chapters—the exile of Scribonianus and lesser 
matters; rewards to Pallas, misrule of his brother Felix in Judaea; dis¬ 
turbances in Cilicia; the opening of the emissarium of the Lacus 
FucinuB by Claudius. 

The year 59 is not to be reckoned an exception, for at the end of the year we 
find Sequuntur virorum illu*trium morte* (xiv, 19), to be classed with other forms 
introducing necrologies, commonly booked in the closing year. Of the six 
years mentioned above four (18, 27, 34, 52) are uneventful years quickly dis¬ 
posed of. And the remaining two give no occasion for the use of eodem anno 
or other formula. 
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name in one way and the other in another, or occasionally 
by inserting et. This occurs but four times with consulibus, 
and with this informal style praenomina are of course omitted, 
while in one case where the consuls happened to have the 
same cognomen, we have this striking variation: “Rubellio 
et Fufio consulibus, quorum utrique Geminus cognomentum 
erat ” (v, 1). More interesting are those dates in which con¬ 
vention is completely discarded: 

18 a.d. (ii, 53), Sequens annus Tiberium tertium, Germanicum 
iterum consules habuit. 

20 a.d. (in, 31), Sequitur Tiberi quartus, Drusi secundus con- 
sulatus, patris atque filii collegio insignis. 

22 a.d. (iii, 52), C. Sulpicius D. Haterius consules sequuntur. 

After this unusual variety—three instances in one book, 
and successive years—Tacitus falls back for several years 

into the old groove of- consulibus. But once more 

three efforts at variety within the limits of a single book: 

32 a.d. (vi, 1), Cn. Domitius et Camillus Scribonianus consula- 
tum inierant, cum Caesar, etc. 

36 a.d. (vi, 40), Quintus Plautius Sex. Papinius consules se¬ 

quuntur. 

37 (vi, 45 med.), Neque enim multo post supremi Tiberio con¬ 

sules, Cn. Acerronius C. Pontius, magistratum occepere. 

In the second half of the Annals a marked difference in this 
respect is to be noted. . For there are only two attempts to 
break away from the old formula: 

58 a.d. (xm, 34), Nerone tertium consule simul iniit consulatum 
Valerius Messala. 

65 a.d. (xv, 48), Ineunt deinde consulatum Silius Nerva et 
Atticus Vestinus. 

We have already noticed (p. 6) that only four extant books 
of the Annals (ii, iv, v, xiv) begin with a year. In nearly 
every other case we can detect the reason why the beginning 
of a year is relegated to a less important place than the com¬ 
mencement of a book. Of course the historian’s unit is the 
liber, and into this larger framework he must somehow fit 
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years which are very far from measuring up to the same stand¬ 
ard of interest. Momentous events or those which thrill 
must be duly assigned, if possible, to the opening or closing 
of a liber. There could be no thought of ignoring the artistic 
tradition, as represented by Livy, and of reverting to the 
inflexible structure of the earliest annals. 

The books of the Annals which have a dramatic or impres¬ 
sive beginning are: 

I, opening with the passing of Augustus. 

hi, Agrippina arrives with the ashes of Germanicus. 

IV, the rise of Sejanus, a turning point in the reign of 
Tiberius. 3 

v, the death of Livia. 3 

xiv, the murder of Agrippina. 3 

The books which have a dramatic ending are: 

vi, the death of Tiberius, closing the first grand division 

of the work. 

xi, the death of Messalina. 

xn, the death of Claudius, closing the second grand divi¬ 
sion of the work. 

xiv, the deaths of Octavia and Pallas; conspiracy in the air. 

xv, the reign of terror following the conspiracy of Piso, 

less impressive than the others, but to be included 
here, as possibly marking the conclusion of another 
group of books (see below, p. 15). 

[xvi, perhaps ended with the death of Nero (see p. 15 f.).^ 

So far then as the extant books go, those of the first part of 
the Annals are more impressive at the beginning, those of the 
second half at the end. 

The historian has allowed himself the liberty of recounting 
first some striking event which did not occur early in that 
year, finding in the dramatic opening a justification for such 
disregard of the calendar. Conspicuous examples would be 

9 Here the new consuls are named at the beginning of the book, so that the 
dramatic requirement and the demands of the most rigid annalist are met at 
the same time. 
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Books v and xiv, where the deaths of two empresses are put 
in the foreground without regard to strict time, and the effect 
is further heightened by the fact that the year begins with the 
book. Another -principle, that of marking an epoch, brings 
to the beginning of Book iv the entrance of Sejanus, with 
which malign influence we enter upon the second period of 
Tiberius’ reign. 

But to bring out Tacitus’ method in detail one must take 
up the books in order, and consider in each case how much or 
how little of the traditional annalist remains in this sequence 
of tragedies. Space however will forbid such analysis of the 
contents of the Annals here; and we must turn at once to the 
Histories. 

It has often been felt that Tacitus’ reasons for beginning 
his first great work with the first of January, 69, a fortnight 
before the assassination of Galba, were such as could satisfy 
only a Roman mind, long habituated to the practice of the 
annalists. 4 Why begin with a mere calendar year, when some 
momentous event would at once enlist the reader’s attention? 
Hirschfeld went so far as to say, “In his latest and maturest 
work he indeed avoided this artistic mistake, and began his 
narrative with the death of Augustus, but did not make bold 

I 

to discard entirely the annalistic fetters.” 6 Was the first of 
January, 69, in fact so unimportant? And was it an artistic 
mistake to begin at that point? 

First of all one must bear in mind the general plan of the 
Histories , as made plain to us in the opening chapters. The 

4 Thus M. Courbaud in his Lea proc6d&a d'art de Tacite dans lea “ Hiatoirea 99 
(1918), 33, says Tacitus followed this method 44 uniquement par esprit de tradi¬ 
tion.” 91 En particular Tacite, esprit conservateur, ... a refus6 de s’en 
affranchir; malgr6 la diff6rence des temps, malgrfe les progr&s de Tart, malgrG 
les vices de cette ordonnance, annaliste il reste dans les Hiatoirea par la distri¬ 
bution du rfecit, annaliste il restera jusqu’& la fin de sa carri&re 99 (p. 34). Momm¬ 
sen, whose blame expressed itself in such phrases as 44 nicht zum Vortheii 
seines Werkes,” and 44 den nicht wohl gew&hlten Ausgangspunct 99 ( Herm . 
iv, 299), gave this explanation: 44 man sieht, dass Tacitus sein Buch als eine 
Fortsetzung bis zum J. 68 reichenden Annalen schrieb ” (ib . 301). 

8 Kleine Schriften , 855 {Herm. xxv [1890], 363). 
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work is to treat of the reigns of the Flavian emperors, with a 
preliminary account of the struggles which brought that house 
to the throne. This involved in particular. the civil war be¬ 
tween Vespasian and Vitellius, and, as a prelude, the equally 
sudden rise of Vitellius to power. Inevitably one is carried 
back to the very first day of January, and the disloyal conduct 
of the Rhine legions when called upon on that day to renew 
the oath of allegiance to Galba. By the 3rd of January all 
the legions on the Rhine had accepted Vitellius. No doubt it 
was to Tacitus a welcome coincidence, enabling him to begin 
his work with a consular year; 6 but the more we weigh the mat¬ 
ter the more difficult it becomes to name a date at which a 
less fallible artist might have made a flawless beginning— 
surely not with the first battle of Bedriacum and the suicide 
of Otho, much as is made of that tragedy. From the strictly 
Flavian standpoint the reign of Otho could be regarded as a 
mere episode, since the revolt of the exercitus Germanicus 
against Galba was certain to be continued against his upstart 
successor; from that point of view everything was merely 
leading up to the supremacy of Vespasian. Thus it appears 
quite out of the question to begin a history of the Flavian 
dynasty at any date after the 1st of January, 69. 

Those who think it would have been a more artistic intro¬ 
duction if Tacitus had begun with the fall of Nero, seven 
months before, overlook some highly important considerations. 
In the first place the Finis Neronis was itself a tragedy in 
several acts, one of which would have carried the reader to 
Gaul, for the unsuccessful attempt of Vindex, another to 
Spain, for the rise of Galba. A whole book would have been 
required, and the narrative it contained could not have begun 
later than the spring of 68. Again, while we can not say with 
positiveness that the plan for the ah Excessu Divi Augusti 
had already been definitely formed in Tacitus’ mind, it would 
be most natural for him to leave the fate of Nero to be the 

8 Possibly as a continuation of Fabius Rusticus. In any case, whether such 
a relation to a predecessor was real, or mere conventional fiction, the Roman 
reader surely found no fault. 
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conclusion of another work. In any case it did not lend itself 
to treatment at the beginning of the book then in hand. One 
does not begin the history of a new age with detailed narrative 
of the convulsion which brought the previous epoch to its 
end. Rather does one begin with the new period, merely 
recalling in brief such matters relating to the old regime as 
are necessary to the comprehension of the altered situation. 
This is precisely what Tacitus does in the first book of the 
Histories. No one surely would defend the thesis that any 
historian of the Flavian era should have included the whole 
story of the downfall of the Julio-Claudian house. 

Some indeed may have thought that, as in constructing his 
plan for the Annals he chose to begin with the passing of 
Augustus, so the Histories should have commenced with 
at least a brief narrative of the death of Nero. But an analogy 
simply does not exist. Between the peaceful transfer of 
long-established power from the hands of an old man highly 
respected to an heir-apparent ready at first to carry on the 
entire policy of his predecessor, accounting every consilium 
as now a positive praeceptum, and, on the other hand, the 
fall of a dynasty in the person of an impossible prince, upon 
the discovery of that imperii arcanum that an emperor could 
be created by distant legions, we can find nothing but one 
colossal anomaly. Continuity, so meticulously preserved in 
the former case, was almost completely broken in the latter. 
Hence Tacitus can be said to have showed only his usual sense 
of the fitness of things in leaving Nero’s end entirely out of 
account, whether he had at that moment any thought of 
future treatment or not. 7 

To proceed in our quest of a suitable opening scene, could 
he have begun with the arrival of Galba from Spain, probably 
in September, 69*'* It was indeed a spectacular entry, but 
undeserving of such prominence. Certainly there was no 

7 Obviously Galba’s tragic end could not be placed at the beginning, for 
Piso’s part in it is essential; hence the story of his adoption must also be in¬ 
cluded; thus the final act for Galba and Piso is not reached until near the middle 
of Book i. 
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other dramatic scene, nor any striking event in the first 
months of Galba’s residence in Rome, which could have been 
selected as a better place to begin than the mutiny on the 
Rhine and usurpation of Vitellius in the first days of January. 

Not only was it necessary to prepare the reader in advance 
for the clash in the plains of the Po, between the legions of 
Vitellius and those which had espoused the cause of Vespasian; 
the mere antithesis of West and East was in itself a motif which 
admitted of skilful handling, to deepen the pervading impres¬ 
sion of a world-struggle for the mastery of the world. 

The revolt of Lower and Upper Germany unquestionably 
sealed the fate of Galba, even if the plot of Otho had not 
sooner disposed of him by assassination in the Forum. Thus 
what has been said of the episodic character of the narrative 
of Otho’s reign, with its brief resistance to the might of the 
Rhine legions, might have been applied by a partisan of Ves¬ 
pasian with equal truth to the tragedy of Galba and Piso, 
a finished drama in itself. Not that we should accuse Tacitus 
of being such a partisan. Of course he regarded the Finis 
Galbae and the three months’ reign and suicide of Otho as on 
the main line of imperial history. All that is meant is that 
in planning this history of the Flavian period he had entirely 
satisfactory reasons for beginning six months before Ves¬ 
pasian’s assumption of power, with the somewhat similar situ¬ 
ation on the Rhine—the circumstances which blindly brought 
a nonentity to the throne, until Vespasian could make good 
his more substantial claims. 

The mass of detail required for a narrative of that revolu¬ 
tion year demanded much more than a single book. In fact 
the end of Book hi brings us no further than the death of 
Vitellius, December 21. We continue through two-fifths of 
Book iv before we are informed that meantime a new year has 
begun. 8 This unusual form for the entry of a date was due 
to the desire to avoid an interruption in the account of the. 

• 41 Interea Vespasianus iterum ac Titus consulatum absentes inierant,” 
Hist . iy, 38. 
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revolt of Civilis, which had carried him over into the year 70. 
Mention of the new consuls at the precise moment would have 
broken the thread, bringing the reader back to Rome. Book 
v begins Eiusdem anni principio, but the reference is very 
vague, serving hardly any other purpose than to remind the 
reader that Titus’ campaign in Judaea falls in the same year. 
Thus of the books of the Histories three and two-fifths are 
devoted to one year (69), while for the year 70 we have three- 
fifths of rv and the extant part (less than a third probably) of 
Book v, with the whole story of the capture of Jerusalem still 
to be told. 

The lack of epitomes, such as enable us to follow Livy’s 
grouping of the lost books, 9 makes a tabulation of book-groups 
in the Annals and Histories largely conjectural (see p. 19 f.). 
Yet such speculation rests in part upon solid foundations, for 
two successive groups of six books are established beyond 
question in the Annals: (1) The reign of Tiberius, subdivided 
into two groups of three books, covering respectively the period 
before (i-iii) and after (iv-vi) he came under the influence 
of Sejanus. 10 (2) The reigns of Caligula and Claudius (vn- 
xn). For the exact apportionment between these two em¬ 
perors we are left to conjecture. Two may have been as¬ 
signed to Caligula, and four to Claudius (four years and four- 

• Livy's miracle of disposition one of the marvels of ancient historiography, 
was admirably set forth half a century ago by Nissen, in Rh. Mus. xxvn, 
539-561 (especially the table, 544 ff.); cf. Birt, op. cit. 136 f. It was obviously 
impossible for Tacitus to follow Livy in a disposition based upon ingenlia bella 
(Ann. iv, 32). For him the reigns of the emperors furnished an inevitable 
framework, filled in many cases with his grisaille of saeva iitssa and continuae 
accusationes and faUaces amicitiae , etc., as he tells us in a long reflective passage 
—a pause at the end of a year ( l.c . 33). 

10 These six books on the reign of Tiberius may have been published by 
themselves before the accession of Hadrian. The memorable passage, Ann. ii, 
61, can not be said to fix the date of publication of the entire work, but only 
of a portion, if the successive groups of libri were separately issued as completed. 
Thus Books i-m, or more probably i-vi, may have been all that had been pub¬ 
lished before the death of Trajan. This would carry the historian's life further 
into the reign of Hadrian than has generally been assumed. Cf. Hirschfeld, 
op. cit . 845. 
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teen respectively), but probability favors the assignment of 
one book (vn) to Caligula and five (vm-xii) to Claudius. 

On the analogy of these two groups of six books it has often 
been argued that the reign of Nero, with the remaining six 
months and more of 68, also filled six books. This hexad 
theory, requiring us to accept the existence of a xviith and 
xvmth book, is attractive both in its symmetry and in provid¬ 
ing space for important events which might seem unaccounta¬ 
bly crowded in the lost portion of xvi. 11 Further support for 
the theory will be found if we can discover that Books xm-xv 
form a unit, comparable to i-iii in the case of Tiberius. There 
is indeed a certain pause at the end of xv—the Terror which 
followed the conspiracy of Piso, with which event the historian 
may have wished to divide the reign into two periods. We may 
fairly claim that such was his original intention, and that this 
plan involved a total of eighteen books in three hexads. 
Whether the plan was ever carried out, however, is another 
question. 

If the coming of Galba, and subsequent events to the end 
of 68, were included, this scheme would establish complete 
continuity with the first book of the Histories, a thing much 
desired by the student of history. But if the narrative of 
the year 68 was rounded out to completion, what was to be 
done with that first book of the Histories, with its many al¬ 
lusions, now unnecessary for the reader in course, its pictures, 
now displaced by others more detailed and perhaps more vivid 
in the last books of the Annals? Were these features to dis¬ 
appear in a complete revision, and was such recension to 
sacrifice the masterly introduction, a chef-d’oeuvre for which 
the later work has no parallel? Needless to say, no ancient 
historian would have contemplated such consolidation, hot to 
mention the differences in style between the two works, 
sufficient in themselves to preclude any attempted amalgama- 

u Assuming that the second half of 68 was included—a quite unnecessary 
assumption. Having begun the Annals in the middle of a year, he may have 
closed the work with a similar independence of annalistic tradition. 
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tion. These are surely considerations which strongly sup¬ 
port the view that the Annals came to an end with the Finis 
Neronis. 

St. Jerome’s oft-cited “vitas Caesarum triginta voluminibus 
exaravit” (Comm, in Zach. m, 14) shows no more than the 
uncritical habit (confirmed by the numbering in the second 
Medici codex) of making one corpus out of two quite distinct 
works. The thirty libri are, of course, neatly divided into 
five hexads by those who find themselves able to accept that 
theory, as Hirschfeld, 12 Wolfflin, 18 Andresen, 14 Goelzer 16 and 
others. But we must go on to consider how a residuum of 
twelve books will work out for the Histories. Admirably, 
to be sure, if two hexads can be shown to be sufficient. But 
if not? 

One group of three books at the beginning is certain, con¬ 
taining events of that interminable revolution year down to 
the death of Vitellius in December. As Book v could not 
possibly have carried the story over into 71, it is clear that 
any pause there may have been at the end of Book vi, to mark 
the conclusion of a second group of three, can have been scarcely 

u L.c. (1877). 

m “ Die hexadische Composition des Tacitus/’ Herm. xxi (1886), 157-159. 
W6lfflin found himself unable to discover in Ann. xvi space for the eventful 
years 67-68; but he was ready to crowd eleven years of Vespasian and Titus 
into the vith book of the Histories , and then give six whole books to Domitian. 
Hiii alternative scheme, assigning the vnth book to Titus, is little better, since 
Vespasian gets only one book after the fall of Jerusalem (nine years), while 
five books are awarded to the fifteen years of Domitian. Thus the hexadic 
theory, not without plausibility for the Annals as originally planned, becomes a 
veritable bed of Procrustes for the Histories . 

14 Nipperdey-Andresen, Annals l0 , Einl . 17 f. Nipperdey had held that the 
Annals had sixteen books, and so Andresen in earlier editions. 

“ GEuvrea de Tacite (1920), Introd. xxxix. M. Goelzer accepts Wdlfflin’s 
impossibly crowded vith book for the Histories , with the remark that there was 
no reason for the same degree of detail for the rest of Vespasian’s reign and 
that of Titus. But such glaring inequalities of treatment would certainly of¬ 
fend the sense of symmetry far more than any departure from a hexad system. 
M. Doudinot de la Boissiere admits the difficulty of believing that six books and 
a half could suffice to complete the work, but remains undecided: 14 le mieux 
est de s’abstenir de toute affirmation precise ” ( Tacite , CEuvres choisies [1923], 
210 ). 
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later than the triumph over Judaea and the closing of the 
Temple of Janus in that year. Hence it is reasonable to 
suppose that the remainder of the reign occupied Books vii-ix, 
with an average of three years to the book. Thus the reign 
of Vespasian would fill a hexad (iv-ix), following an intro¬ 
ductory group of three. 

There remain then the reigns of Titus and Domitian, to be 
treated in three books, if we are to accept twelve books as 
the limit. On this plan we may assign one book to Titus 
(two years), and two to Domitian, but the latter with a suspi¬ 
ciously high average of years—an unbelievable restraint 
for the indignatio of a historian- now breathing freely under 
Trajan, and having at that time, so far as we can divine, no 
motive for such extreme condensation. It is far more proba¬ 
ble that Tacitus here fell back upon the five-book group so 
familiar to readers of Livy, and, after devoting one book (x) 
to Titus, assigned four to Domitian. If subdivision into two 
groups of two books each was desired, he may have taken 
breath at the end of a xnth book at the Ludi Saeculares 
(88 a.d.) in which as a quindecimvir and praetor he had a 
personal interest, as he reminds us in Ann. xi, 11. This gives 
an average of 3j years to Books xi and xn, leaving an average 
of four years for a remaining xm and xiv, figures which agree 
very closely with those for extant portions of the Annals. 

Thus it seems scarcely possible that the Histories had less 
than fourteen books, grouped perhaps as follows: 3 + (3+3) 
+ (1 + 4). But St. Jerome’s figure thirty, which is generally 
accepted as entirely reliable, does not at once oblige us to 
assume that the Annals , as originally planned, had only 
sixteen books, instead of the eighteen which many find neces¬ 
sary, in view of the amount of material still to be disposed of 
after the date at which our manuscript breaks off in xvi, 35. 

It remains highly probable that the historian, as he ap¬ 
proached the end of his task, deliberately abandoned a scheme 
so nicely symmetrical, and, realizing that unity with the 
Histories was stylistically all but impossible and dramatically 
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unthinkable, hastened the denouement, closed Book xvi with 
that scene at the villa of Phaon, and thus concluded the en¬ 
tire work. Nor is it necessary to imagine that failing strength 
may have contributed to such abandonment of a plan which 
promised to sacrifice far too much to mere nicety of grouping— 
a numerical system effective enough in the earlier portions 
of the work, but now very properly to be discarded. Further¬ 
more he may have resented the mere idea of another sacrifice 
to the annalistic rule, with its pedantic requirement of an 
aftermath lacking any better motive than the desire to reach 
the 31st of December. 

It was in fact with increasing freedom that Tacitus had 
followed the old method of the annalists—that “ annalistische 
Schablone” of which Hirschfeld spoke with a scorn to which 
one may well take exception. 18 To view the matter for the 
moment from the merely practical standpoint, it is not often, 
I take it, that most of us put ourselves in the place of the 
Roman student of history, and imagine ourselves at work in 
an ancient library, consulting different historians, none of 
whose works offered any subdivision of the roll-unit, or rubrics 
to guide us to the particular narrative in question, not to 
dwell upon the lack of index and table of contents, or the 
inconvenience of the roll form for one occupied with a compari- 
' son of limited portions of several bulky works. 17 In that 
situation we should certainly welcome every help in discover¬ 
ing the desired passages, and the more frequently trite forms, 
such as- considibus , or eodem anno and the like re¬ 

curred, the more promptly should we find our way to the 
desired locus. Before pouring contempt upon the “ Schablone ” 

16 Kleine Schriften, 857 ( Hemn . xxv, 365). Cf. Fabia, “ La rfegle annalis- 
tique,” Journal des Savants , 1900, pp. 433-442. 

17 Nissen assumed for Livy two libri of contents, as the ultimate source of 
our periochac , and placed these libri at the end, to round out his scheme of a 
possible 150 books ( Rh . Mus. xxvn, 558). Works less colossal were sometimes 
provided with epitomes, e.g. those prefixed to the books of Diodorus. But as 
a rule this seems to have been done long after the author's day, and even where 
the reader had an epitome, the mass of text was unbroken by rubrics or headings 
Irom one end of the liber to the other. 
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it would be well to consider the very obvious practical ad¬ 
vantages afforded by its well-marked aids, especially to a 
reader desiring to compare parallel narratives in three or 
four different historians. This consideration alone renders 
highly improbable Hirschfeld’s contention that Tacitus, had 
he ever written that history of the founding of the Empire 
(a plan before his mind when he wrote Ann. hi, 24), “would 
probably have ventured to take the decisive step and would 
have broken entirely with the annalistic pattern.” 18 Failing 
to discover any evidence that he viewed such a step as even 
remotely possible, we may well prefer to agree with M. 
Courbaud’s “ annaliste il restera jusqu’a la fin de sa carriere.” 19 
But we shall qualify that statement with the reservation that 
he was entirely free to close the Annals with a tragedy in the 
month of June, especially if the remainder of the year had 
been sufficiently treated by an able predecessor, such as 
Fabius Rusticus. 

The following table will serve as a summary, frankly ad¬ 
mitting by its italics for the lost books how far any attempt 
to restore Tacitus’ dispositio must stand upon the uncertain 
ground of conjecture. It may fairly challenge comparison, 
however, with any similar table based upon the hexad theory, 
with the striking inequalities which the latter involves. 


ANNALS 

* Books Years 

First Part, Reign of Tiberius 

( 3 a) i-iii August, a.d. 14-22, December 

. 

3 b ) iv-vi January, 23-37, March 


Average, 
years 
per book 

better part of reign 3- 

decline, under influ¬ 
ence of Sejanus, 
etc. 5- 


Second Part, Reigns of Caligula and Claudius 
1 a) vn March, 37-41, January reign of Caligula 

5 b) viii-xii January, 41-54, October reign of Claudius S- 


Third Part, Reign of Nero 

4 xiii-xvi October, 54-68, June ending with death of 

Nero (?) 31/2 

18 Op. cit. 857. 

19 Op. cit. 34. 
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HISTORIES 


First Part, Rise and Reign of Vespasian 


f 



V 


3 a) i-m January, 69-69, December 21 civil war, from 

the rise of Vi- 




tellius 

1/3 


3 6) iv-vi 

December, 69-71 

reign of Vespa¬ 





sian, to the tri¬ 


6 < 



umph over 





Judaea (f) 

SIS 


3 b') vii— ix 

71-79, June 

remainder of the 



reign 3 


Second Part, Reigns of Titus and Domitian 


1 a) x June, 79-81, September 

[ 2 b ) xi-xii September, 81-88, summer 


V 


2 &') xiii-xiv summer, 88-96, September 


reign of Titus 2 

reign of Domi¬ 
tian, to the 
Ludi Saecu - 
lares (/) 3 112 

remainder of 
Domitiaris 
reign 4 
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II.— Petrarch's Favorite Books 

By Professor B. L. ULLMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

One of the most notable contributions to the history of 
the Renaissance is Pierre de Nolhac’s PUrarque et Vhumanisme} 
Its peculiar importance is due to the fact that it gives in 
minute detail the literary influences that affected the "first 
modern man.” As Nolhac says (p. 33), antiquity was re¬ 
vealed to Petrarch by its writers, and the history of his library, 
if one could have it in complete form, would be the history of 
his soul. The present contribution to the history of his 
library may therefore not be without interest to all humanists, 
whether they be specialists in ancient or in modern literature 
and history. As Petrarch’s modernness consisted in his 
enthusiasm for antiquity, he serves well as a tie that binds 
together all humanists. 

In 1896 Leopold Delisle, the famous palaeographer, pub¬ 
lished an article on a manuscript once owned by Petrarch.* 
It contains Cassiodorus’ de Anima and Augustine’s de Vera 
Religione. On the fly-leaf at the end there appears a list of 
books in Petrarch’s handwriting. Besides printing it, Delisle 
gives an excellent reproduction. The list has a heading which 
can now be read only with difficulty. Delisle read it libri mei. 
Peculiares ad religionem, non transfuga, sed exult . . . Novati 3 
improved this by reading non transfuga, sed explorator. He 
pointed out that this was an allusion to Seneca, Ep. i, 2, 5: 
"Soleo enim et in aliena castra transire, non tamquam trans¬ 
fuga, sed tamquam explorator.” He interpreted the heading 
as follows: the books in the list are pagan works; books peculiar 

1 Second edition, Paris, 1907, 

1 Notice sur un litre annotS par PUrarque {Ms. latin 2201 de la Bibliothique 
Nationals ) tiri des Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits , xxxv, 2. 

1 In a review of Delisle’a article in (Horn . stor . della lett • ital. xxix (1897), 
524-525. 
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to religion are mentioned in another list. Sabbadini 4 went 
still farther in deciphering and interpreting the heading. 
He saw that the last two words (after explorator) are transire 
soleo, found in the Senecan passage. He connected pecvliares 
with the preceding words libri mei and interpreted them to 
refer to the books which belonged to Petrarch personally. 
The rest of the heading was taken to mean that the field of 
Petrarch’s researches is the pagan, whereas in the Christian 
field he makes his bow only occasionally. He pointed out the 
familiar fact that Petrarch did not begin to take a great in¬ 
terest in the Christian writers until he reached middle age. 
Nolhac (n, 293 ff. 6 ) takes much the same view.® 

After four such eminent scholars as Delisle, Novati, Sab¬ 
badini, and Nolhac had dealt with this point there would seem 
to be nothing left that could be added. But I have one small 
contribution to make which entirely changes the interpreta¬ 
tion of a document which Nolhac (n, 296) calls extremely 
precious for the intellectual biography of Petrarch and the 
history of humanism itself. 

Apparently all the scholars who have examined the manu¬ 
script in Delisle’s facsimile have been handicapped by too 
great a knowledge of Petrarch’s life: knowing of Petrarch’s 
early indifference to Christian literature, they thought they 
saw the word religionem, when as a matter of fact Petrarch 
clearly wrote reliquos, as several persons, including those 
skilled and those unskilled in palaeography, said of their own 
accord when I showed them the facsimile. 7 The meaning 
then is: ‘My specially prized books. To the others I usually 
resort not as a deserter but as a scout.’ For the meaning of 

4 II primo nucleo della biblioteca del Petrarca , in Rendiconti del R . 1st. Lamb, 
di sc. e leU. t Serie u, Vol. xxxix (1906), 369-388. 

1 References in parenthesis are to the book of Nolhac’s previously mentioned. 
Vol. n, pp. 293-296 (Excursus vn) are reprinted with unimportant changes 
from the Revue des bibliothiques , xvi (1906), 341-344. 

• The most recent repetition of this view is in Gummere’s Seneca the Phi¬ 
losopher and his Modem Message , p. 98. 

T The excellent heliogravure is quite as clear as the original manuscript, 
which I examined. 
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peculiares we may compare, if necessary, the use in the Vulgate, 
Deut. 14: 2, in populum peculiarem, and 26: 18, populus 
peculiaris. 

There seems to be a dot after peculiares, as Sabbadini prints 
it. In any case, Petrarch must first have written the general 
title Libri mei and then decided to add peculiares, which he 
put in a separate line for emphasis and because he wanted to 
explain it with the quotation from Seneca. By this he means 
that the books listed are his intimate friends, whereas others 
he merely glances at occasionally, as a scout in the enemy’s 
camp, not as a deserter who goes over to the enemy for good 
and all. This interpretation is amply confirmed by a similar 
comparison in one of the letters: “Legi semel apud Ennium, 
apud Plautum, apud Felicem Capellam, apud Apuleium, et 
legi raptim, propere, nullam ibi, ut alienis in finibus, moram 

i 

trahens; sic praetereunti multa contigit ut uiderem, pauca 
decerperem, pauciora reponerem eaque ut communia in aperto 
et in ipso, ut ita dixerim, memoriae uestibulo” ( Fam . xxn, 2; 
anno 1359). The thought and in part the language of this 
sentence is similar to that of the same letter of Seneca. Com¬ 
pare “certis ingeniis inmorari . . . oportet, si velis aliquid 
trahere . . . omnia cursim et properantes transmittunt . . . 
cum multa percurreris, unum excerpe.” The point of Seneca’s 
letter is to stress the importance of having a few favorite 
books to which one should come back again and again—exactly 
the thought of Petrarch’s libri mei peculiares. If one has this 
habit, says Seneca, then one may take an occasional dip 
elsewhere: “non tamquam transfuga,” etc. 

The Senecan passage is quoted also in a well-known letter 
sent to Wibald, Abbot of Corvey, by a prior of Hildesheim 
about 1150: * “Quamvis Tullii libros habere desideres scio 
tamen te Christianum esse non Ciceronianum. Transis 
enim et in aliena castra,” etc. Nothing brings out in more 
striking fashion an essential difference between the Middle 

* Quoted in Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, p. 70, and translated in 
Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, i 3 , 619. 
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Ages and the Renaissance than the different way in which the 
mediaeval prior and the first modern man adapt the quo¬ 
tation from Seneca. To the prior, Cicero is in the enemy’s 
camp; the Christian writers are in his own. To Petrarch, 
Cicero is a most precious friend, while the Christian 
writers, with the one exception of Augustine, are in the en¬ 
emy’s camp. 

It may be noted here that Seneca himself had in mind the 
following passages: Horace, Carm. hi, 16, 22-24, “Nil cupi- 
entium nudus castra peto et transfuga divitum partis linquere 
gestio”; Epist. i, 1, 15, “quo me cumque rapit tempestas, 
deferor hospes”; Cicero, Fam. ix, 20, 1 , “in Epicuri nos, 
adversari nostri, castra coniecimus.” 

Sabbadini and Nolhac, as a result of their false reading of 
the heading, have drawn from the list a number of inferences 
about Petrarch’s library which would be extremely important 
if true. Sabbadini calls the list the first nucleus of Petrarch’s 
library, Nolhac makes it the first library of Vaucluse. Delisle, 
with instinctive caution, saw in it a catalogue “of at least a 
part” of Petrarch’s books. It should be said' that there 
appear to be three lists, but the first and third were written 
at the same time and should be considered one. The second 
list was written later, as shown by its contents. 9 The hand¬ 
writing of the first is cursive and is similar to that used by 
Petrarch in his earlier years. It reappears in a note in another 
manuscript dated March 21, 1337, and Sabbadini thinks that 
our list must date from about that time. But the cursive 
style is also found much later in Petrarch autographs, as may 
be seen from Monaci’s facsimiles. 10 Two other entries of 
Petrarch’s in our manuscript are dated 1335 and 1338, show¬ 
ing that it w T as in Petrarch’s hands at least as early as 1335. 
But Sabbadini and Nolhac, taking the list as a complete 

• Nolhac (i, 222, u, 294, n. 6) goes so far as to suppose that the two lists 
with identical titles indicate that Petrarch owned two copies of the books 
mentioned! So too Gummere, l. c. Sabbadini thinks that the second list is 
one of books intended for a journey. 

10 Archivio paleografico italiano . 
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catalogue of Petrarch’s books (his pagan books at . least) at 
the time it was made, date it from the absence of certain vol¬ 
umes. So Nolhac assigns it to the year 1337 because it does 
not mention two manuscripts bought by Petrarch in Rome in 
that year (i, 42, n. 2; II, 295). Sabbadini argues that the 
date must be later than April 17, 1338, because Virgil figures 
in the list, and Petrarch’s Virgil, now in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, was stolen in 1326 and not recovered until April 
17, 1338, as attested by a manuscript note of Petrarch’s. But 
it is impossible to believe that Petrarch was without a copy 
of his favorite poet’s works for twelve years. It is to be re¬ 
membered that he had another copy before he obtained the 
Ambrosian manuscript, for he tells us that his Virgil was 
rescued from the flames to which his father had consigned his 
classical books. This cannot be identified with the Ambrosian 
Virgil, which shows no trace of contact with fire, as Sabbadini 
himself points out. Nolhac is probably wrong in his distinc¬ 
tion between the earlier and later styles of Petrarch’s hand¬ 
writing; otherwise his statement that there is no trace of the 
earlier style (so-called) in the marginal notes of the Ambrosian 
Virgil (i, 144) would show that Petrarch did not make much 
use of this manuscript until his later years. At any rate, the 
death notices of friends and relatives which the manuscript 
contains date from 1348 to 1372 (n, 283). All this shows that 
before 1338 Petrarch must have made much use of another 
copy. 

But before going into the question of the date of the list, 
let us consider its arrangement and interpretation. In the 
following I shall show how well this list agrees with Petrarch’s 
express statements about the books he read, with his quota¬ 
tions, and with his annotations. 

In listing his favorite books it is clear that Cicero’s works 
came to his mind first and foremost, and among these the 
“ moral ” works held first place. Apparently he first put down 
the titles of Cicero’s philosophical books under the heading 
Moralia. Petrarch’s interest in the moral side of the books he 
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read can easily be shown. 11 It is clear that the rhetorical 
works were added to the list and not jotted down at once from 
the fact that the name M. Tullii is written opposite the center 
(fifth) line of the philosophical titles. 

That Cicero should be given the place of honor in the list 
of Petrarch’s books will surprise no one. His influence on 
Petrarch was as great as it is well known (i, 11, 59, 123, 213, 
217, 220, 221, 222; n, 90). If Petrarch was the father of 
humanism, Cicero was its grandfather. 

It is not certain when Petrarch came into possession of the 
Cicero manuscript now at Troyes. From the handwriting of 
the notes, Nolhac judges that it must have been in Petrarch’s 
hands not much later than 1344. But he may have owned it 
earlier, though probably not as early as the time he made up 
his list of favorite books. It may be that the manuscript was 
made expressly for Petrarch (i, 227), which would explain why 
it contains all the works mentioned in the list but one, the 
sixth book of the Republic. As in the list, so in the Troyes 
manuscript the Moralia precede the rhetorical works. 

The TusculanSy which is second in the list, is one of Petrarch’s 
favorites. He cites it more often than any other philosophical 
work (i, 247). The essays on friendship and old age, which 
hold fourth and fifth places in the list, were also special favor¬ 
ites of Petrarch’s (i, 237). According to Sabbadini, the in¬ 
vective of the list refer to the Catilinarian orations, which in 
the Troyes manuscript have this title. But this seems un¬ 
likely, as these orations ought to be included among the 
orationes communes of the list. Rather, the invective are the 
pseudo-Ciceronian invective against Sallust and the reply. 
It is true that in the Troyes manuscript they are called 
controversiae , but Petrarch himself calls them invectives. 12 

Next to Cicero, Seneca holds the most important place. 
The works of these two authors alone are enumerated in de- 

11 Nolhac, i, 19, “ il travaille plutot en moraliste qu’en historien n (in his 
historical composition); n, 32, “moraliste du xiv c sifecle, disciple attard£ de 
Cic6ron et de S6n£que.” 

12 Contra Med . i; see Nolhac, i, 229, n. 4. 
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tail in the list. Petrarch has been called the modern Seneca. 
His writings are filled with allusions to that author. 13 As 
moralist and stylist both he is indebted to Seneca no less than 
to Cicero, though he holds Cicero in higher esteem (n, 124). 
The letters to Lucilius head the list, coming just below the 
quotation from them. These letters played a most important 
part in Petrarch’s philosophical development (n, 116). Next 
comes the de Clementia {ad Neronem), followed by the de 
Remediis Fortuitorum, which was the inspiration of Petrarch’s 
de Remediis Utriusque Fortunae. Then come the Tragedies, 
about which Petrarch is not so enthusiastic, though he praises 
them highly (n, 118). The next three titles {de Tranquillitate, 
de Consolatione, de Brevitate Vitae) were added at a later time, 
in the second style of handwriting, as Delisle saw. Further¬ 
more, Seneca’s name is centered for the first four entries, not 
including these last titles. The three works are found to¬ 
gether in manuscripts of the Dialogi. 

Aristotle’s Ethics was then added in a crowded space between 
Cicero and Seneca. It is not really a later addition, as Delisle 
thought, for the handwriting is the same, nor is it the first in 
the list, as Nolhac has it (i, 42). Petrarch is not so fond of 
Aristotle as of other writers (n, 148). His manuscript of the 
Ethics and Politics (in the Latin translation of course) contains 
few of his notes, and all of these are on the Ethics (n, 151). 

Boethius is next among the Morales. His name does not 
seem to have been a later insertion, as Delisle thought. 
Petrarch was very fond of the de Consolatione (n, 106-107). 

The historians come next, with Valerius Maximus heading 
the list. History was one of Petrarch’s favorite studies 
(ii, 1). Valerius served as his model in the Liber rerum mem- 
orandarum and is cited by him frequently elsewhere. 14 

But it is Livy who was Petrarch’s favorite historian (n, 9, 
11, 12; i, 11), and Livy comes second in our list. Petrarch’s 

18 Nolhac, ii, 116, says there are sixty direct quotations in the Familiares 
alone, besides innumerable reminiscences. 

14 Nolhac, ii, 45: “ Son exemplaire de Valfere-Maxime dcvait porter beaucoup 
de notes de sa main.” 
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manuscript of Livy, still extant, was one of his handsomest 
books and was profusely annotated by him. 

Justinus, third in the list, is made use of by Petrarch and 
receives an appreciative notice from him (n, 35). Florus 
was used by Petrarch as his chief model in historical style ( 11 , 
34-35). Two of Petrarch’s manuscripts which are extant 
contain Floras, and he probably had a third. Sallust is 
frequently cited by Petrarch and is praised for his style (n, 
37; cf. 205). Suetonius and Eutropius are found in one of 
Petrarch’s manuscripts together with Florus, but Nolhac thinks 
that he must have had other manuscripts of these authors, 
for the one we have shows few traces of the study which Pe¬ 
trarch gave them (n, 34). Suetonius in particular was praised 
by Petrarch. The Festus in the list is not Paulus Diaconus’ 
abridgment of Festus, as Nolhac thought (n, 295), but Rufus 
Festus’ Breviarium, similar to that of Eutropius. 15 

The compilers of Excerpta are appended directly to the 
historians without intervening space because it is their ex¬ 
cerpts from history in which Petrarch was chiefly interested. 
Yet they are thought of as separate from the historians, as 
the word ystor{ia ) is centered for the eight historians previously 
mentioned. Macrobius and Gellius, especially the former, 
held an important place in Petrarch’s reading (ii, 103). 
Since he often refers to Gellius’ work by title only, Nolhac 
suggests that the author’s name was unknown to him in his 
earlier years. But the presence of the name Agellius, the 
mediaeval form, in our list, which must be fairly early, as we 
shall see, makes this suggestion unlikely, as well as the one 
that the occurrence of the name in some of Petrarch’s letters 
is due to later insertion. It should be noted further that the 
letter l in Saturnalia and Agellius has not the cursive form 
which it has in the words which precede. This, however, is 
scarcely an indication of later addition, as it occurs in other 
words, e.g. Juuenal(is), which cannot be a later addition be- 

11 So too Sabbadini in his review of Nolhac’s book in La Cultura, xxvi 
(1907), 349. 
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cause the word poet(ica) is centered for all the poets in the 
list, including Juvenal. 16 

The poets come next, headed, of course, by Virgil, Petrarch’s 
favorite poet, who was a rival with Cicero himself for the 
affections of our humanist (i, 11, 59, 123, 180). His manu¬ 
script of Virgil, now in the Ambrosian library at Milan, con¬ 
tains more of Petrarch’s notations than any other of his books 
(i, 160). The epic poets Lucan and Statius follow Virgil in 
our list. Lucan is quoted frequently in Petrarch’s writings 
(i, 194), Statius less frequently (i, 198). The phrase which 
follows, Horatius presertim in odis , is now quite comprehensi¬ 
ble, w ith our new light on the significance of the list. Petrarch 
merely means that his greatest enthusiasm is for the Odes. 
His fondness for Horace is clear enough (i, 11). His letters 
to classical authors include only tw f o to Roman poets, Virgil 
and Horace. It is precisely the Odes which he favors in his 
letter to Horace, as elsewhere, in striking contrast to the . 
attitude of earlier centuries (i, 151). Horace is cited oftener 
than any other poet except Virgil. Ovidius presertim in 
viaiori probably refers to the Metamorphoses, as we know from 
Boccaccio’s similar use. 17 The elegiac poems are in a class 
with those of Propertius, who is not mentioned. Yet Petrarch 
quotes and imitates the elegiac poems more frequently than 
the Metamorphoses (i, 177). They were know r n to him from 
his earliest youth. Juvenal, last in the list, is cited frequently 
by Petrarch (i, 186). 

Then come the grammarians, wdth Priscian at the head. 
Petrarch read Priscian in his youth and thought of him as 
occupying the same position in grammar that Cicero held in 
oratory and Virgil in poetry (n, 104, n. 4). Next come Papias 

16 The use of cursive and formal elements together is found also in Petrarch’s 
notes on the Palatine manuscript of the Historia Augusta (Ballou, The Manu¬ 
script Tradition of the Historia Augusta, p. 20). 

17 I am indebted to Miss Cornelia C. Coulter for this information. She 
reports that in the Genealogia deorum Boccaccio uses the phrase in maiori or 
in maiori volumine six times in quoting the Metamorphoses (i, 10; n, 1-, iv, 3; 
iv, 54; iy, 68; vi, 53), but not at all in quoting other works. 
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and Donatus, the latter added as an afterthought in the same 
line in the earlier cursive style of writing. The Catholicon, 
which comes last, is perhaps that of Johannes de Janua (Balbi), 
as Nolhac suggests (n, 295), though Petrarch does not quote 
him (n, 213, n. 2). 

Under Dyalectica , there is mentioned Tractatus et nil ultra. 
No suggestion has been made as to the identity of this work. 
Possibly it is the third and most considerable chapter of Cassi- 
odorus’ Liber saecularium litterarum, of which Petrarch’s 
manuscript copy is extant (i, 205). In a note in the Troyes 
Cicero, Petrarch quotes Cassiodorus in libro secularium litter¬ 
arum c. de dialetica (i, 243). On the other hand, there is in 
the inventory made in 1426 of the library of Pavia, into w r hich 
many of Petrarch’s books passed, an item which exactly fits 
the entry in Petrarch’s list and w T hich may have belonged to 
him: 18 Tractatus logice dialetice 19 . . . Incipit Dialetica est 
ars artium. et finitur dicta sufficient. My friend, Professor 
Paul Lehmann of Munich, has identified this for me as the 
ars dialectica of Petrus Hispanus, who studied under Albertus 
Magnus at Paris and later became Pope John xxi. There is 
a manuscript of this work in the Ambrosian library (Mont- 
faucon, Bibl. bibl. i, 503 c). Among other manuscripts are 
three in Munich (8401, 12304, 18941), as Professor Lehmann 
informs me. I also find two mentioned in Truhlar’s catalogue 
of the Prague manuscripts (2567, 2605). 

In astrology, the first entry in the list is Spera, w'hich stands 
for Sphaera and may be any one of several mediaeval treatises. 
The inventory of the library of Pavia, which, as has been said, 
contained many of Petrarch’s books, has the item Alfregnanus 
cum tractatu in spera , et Alberto de Mineralibus. 20 An older 
contemporary of Petrarch, Cecco d’Ascoli, wrote a Sphaera 
mundi. It may be a mere coincidence that he taught at 

18 D'Adda, Indagini storichc . . . sulla libreria Viscontco-Sforzcsca . . . di 
Pavia (1875), no. 13. 

19 This word was later crossed out. 

20 D’Adda, op. cit ., no. 290. 
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Bologna while Petrarch was a student there. 21 The next 
phrase, Macrobius, sed iste intelligitur accessorius tractatui 
suo, sicut et reliqui commentatores, must mean that Macrobius’ 
commentary on the sixth book of Cicero’s Republic incidentally 
contains astrological lore and that other commentators on 
ancient writers also give occasional information. But I am 
not entirely satisfied with the reading sicut. Only the first 
two letters are clear, and they look rqore like fi. There is 
room for Fi(r)mic(us). The Mathesis of this author is quoted 

by Petrarch several times and is mildly praised. He calls 

« 

Firmicus an astrologus (n, 106). 

Below this list there is written upside down in the cursive 
style nobili viro d(omi)no hosti(um). This was evidently 
written before anything else. It separates the first list from 
the so-called third list, which, as I have said, is really part of 
the first list. The third list contains works of Augustine 
alone without the author’s name and without a subject 
heading. The absence of the latter may suggest uncertainty 
as to the place of Christian writings. At any rate these come 
to his mind last. Augustine was his favorite among them, 
being cited some 600 times in the letters alone (n, 192). 
Among the bright stars of the Church he is the sun ( Fam. 
iv, 15). The de Civitate Dei is mentioned first. We still 
have Petrarch’s copy of it. A note indicating that the book 
was bought in 1325 is the earliestof Petrarch’s dated autographs 
(n, 196, 197). The Confessions, mentioned next, was one of 
Petrarch’s favorites (ii, 192). He carried a copy about with 
him in his travels, even to the top of Mt. Ventoux (n, 193,194). 
It served as a model for his Secretum. 

The second list was clearly written later, as shown by its 
content if not its script. It is obviously a more select list 
than the other. It includes one addition: the book in which 
the list is written, containing Cassiodorus’ de Anima and 
Augustine’s de Vera Religione. It naturally is put first under 

21 G. Boffito, 11 II De principHa astroloyiae di Cccco D’Aecoli M in Giom . 
star, lett . ital . f Suppl. vi (1903). 
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the designation Iste. Then come Cicero’s philosophical works, 
this time with the Tusculans ahead of the Republic. As we 
saw, the Tusculans is cited by Petrarch more often than any 
other philosophical work. There are other changes in order. 
The Divinatio, Academica, de Natura Deorum are omitted, 
as are all the rhetorical works. Aristotle is omitted, as we 
might have surmised. Boethius is ahead of Seneca this time. 
The letters to Lucilius are expressly mentioned, since Petrarch 
esteemed them the most highly of Seneca’s writings, whereas 
the Tragedies are expressly excepted, which is not surprising, 

• as Petrarch had some doubts about their genuineness. We 
wonder why he omitted the name of his favorite historian, 
Livy. Was it due to accident or to a temporary estrangement 

« 

or had he not possessed the copy of Livy long enough to be¬ 
come thoroughly enamoured of its flowing narrative? It is 
to be remembered that in the first list Livy takes second place 
after Valerius Maximus. The other historians whose names 
are omitted came at the end of the first list: Suetonius, Festus, 
Eutropius. The compilers of Excerpta are omitted entirely. 
About the poets he has not changed his mind. Priscian is the 
only grammarian, as we might expect. The dialecticians, 
astrologers, and Augustine are omitted. 

It is interesting to compare the two lists with the list of 
authors most frequently cited by Petrarch in his writings. 
Augustine is cited almost 1200 times (n, 192, n. 3)—and 
Augustine is the only Christian writer in the first list. Cicero’s 
Tusculans is cited more frequently than any other Ciceronian 
work—and it comes second among the works of Cicero in the 
first list, first in the second list. The de Finibus is perhaps 
next in the number of quotations; it is not in the list because 
Petrarch did not have a copy at the time. On the other hand, 
Isidorus, of whose work he had a copy long before, is cited 
only three times and does not appear in the list. Among the 
poets, Virgil takes first place in the number of citations and 
in the list. In number of citations, Horace is next with 150. 
Then comes Ovid. Lucan is cited 40 times, Terence 30, 
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Juvenal more than 20, Plautus 20, Statius 15, Persius more 
than 8, Claudian 8, Ausonius 3, Propertius 0. In the list 
Lucan and Statius are placed after Virgil, ahead of Horace 
and Ovid, because they are epic poets. Terence, Plautus, 
Persius, Claudian, Ausonius, Propertius are not in the list, 
the first two because Petrarch obtained these works later. 
He had a manuscript of Propertius, perhaps at the time of 
the list. 

The quotations in the margins of some of Petrarch’s books 
also confirm the inferences drawn from the list as to his favor¬ 
ite authors, though of course one must take into account the 
difference of content of the various books. His Virgil is 
particularly rich in quotations (i, 156 ff). Virgil, Macrobius, 
and Priscian are cited passim, according to Nolhac. Cicero is 
quoted much less frequently, 25 times in all, the de Natura 
Deorum, Tusculanae, and de Divinatione being well in the lead. 
The other leaders are Seneca 49 (44 of these in the Epistulae ad 
Lucilium, none in the Tragedies ), Horace 38 (22 in the Odes), 
Lactantius 33, Ovid 32 (28 in the Metamorphoses), Lucan 23, 
Isidorus 18, Apuleius 17, Livy 15, Juvenal 10, Pliny 9, Statius, 
Pomponius Mela, and Augustine 7 (5 in the de Civitate Dei). 
Of the above, Lactantius, Isidorus, Apuleius, Pliny, and Mela 
are not in the list. In the notes on Petrarch’s Pliny, Valerius 
Maximus comes next to Cicero with 10 quotations, then comes 
Suetonius with 7, Virgil, Macrobius, and Valerius Maximus 
with 5 each. In the manuscript of Cassiodorus and Augustine 
which contains our list, Cicero is cited 19 times ( Tus- 
culans 9), Augustine 12, Virgil 9, Macrobius 7, Sallust 3, 
Boethius, Lucan, Ovid twice each, Cassiodorus (de Anima), 
Cyprian, Horace (Odes), Juvenal, Plato, Pliny, Terence once 
each. 

Finally, attention may be called to Petrarch’s letters to the 
dead authors whose works he had. They include Virgil, 
Horace, Homer, Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Quintilian. Homer 
and Quintilian are not in our list because Petrarch had not 
yet procured their works, as we happen to know. 
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Now that we have seen that the list is not a complete 
catalogue, but merely a ‘five-foot shelf’ of favorites, we can 
not use Nolhac’s method of dating it by the absence of certain 
books the date of whose acquisition by Petrarch is known. As 
a matter of fact, Nolhac’s interpretation was open to suspicion 
because Petrarch owned at least one book not in the list long 
before the list could have been made. We still have his copy 
of Isidorus, with the note that it was bought for him when a 
boy by his father. The fact that in the second list there is 
one addition, that of the book in which the list appears, may 
suggest that the first list was written soon after the acquisition 
of the book, before Petrarch had become thoroughly fond of it. 
This would be at least as early as .1335, when Petrarch copied 
a prayer into the manuscript. But this is a mere possibility. 
While it is not safe to argue in general from the absence of 
titles in the list, we may be fairly certain that Petrarch would 
have entered other works of Cicero in the list if he had had 
them. There can be no doubt, for example, that he would 
have included the Letters to Atticus, which he acquired in 
1345. This then must be a terminus ante quern. Another 
earlier terminus is furnished bv the use of the title Hortensius 
for the Academica. Petrarch discovered the correct title in 
1343 (i, 245). In fact he knew that the title Hortensius was 
incorrect before this, but we can not say just when. It may 
be that the omission of the title Hortensius in the second list 
shows that it dates from the time when Petrarch was un¬ 
deceived about the work, but this line of reasoning is scarcely 
safe. It would seem that in 1333 Petrarch got a copy of 
Augustine’s Confessions (i, 39; Sabbadini, Rendiconti, p. 
378). This date is perhaps a terminus post quern for our list, 
although he may have had another copy before that time. 
In this book he read about Cicero’s Hortensius, and soon after 
(statim) he received a book with this title. 22 Possibly he 
refers to the Troyes manuscript, as Sabbadini assumes. In 
that case this manuscript was in Petrarch’s hands in 1333 or 

lt Sen. xv, 1; Nolhac, r, 244. 
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1334. We have seen that he may have had it when he made 
his list but it seems more likely that he did not get it till 
somewhat later. The list does not include the de Fato, or 
the Partitiones, or the de Legibus, which are in the Troyes 
manuscript. This fact would seem to invalidate either the 
assumption that he had the Troyes manuscript when he made 
his list or the suggestion that he would naturally include all 
the works of Cicero which he possessed. To be sure, he may 
have overlooked these works. Nolhac states (i, 237-238) 
that with the second copy of the de Fato (there are two in the 
manuscript), which is followed by the de Legibus , there begins 
a new series of quaternions. This may indicate that these 
works were added later and would explain the omission of the 
de Legibus from the list. On the other hand, he seems to have 
had a copy of the de Legibus before this. 23 As to the Parti¬ 
tiones, the title in the Troyes manuscript is so vague {liber 
Rhetorice sub compendio) that the general subject heading 
Rhetorica covers it sufficiently. In any case the works men¬ 
tioned do not play the part in Petrarch’s life that the Letters 
to Atticus did. It would be unthinkable for him to omit them 
from his list, if he had them at the time. 

This is almost as true of the de Finibus, which is neither in 
the list nor in the Troyes manuscript. Its omission in both 
is striking. It was one of Petrarch’s favorites and accom¬ 
panied him on his journeys. On one of them he became ill 
and searched in his bag for his copy, as he tells us in one of 
his epistles in verse. 24 The date of the epistle is 1344. An 
earlier reference to the de Finibus is in the Secretum, written 
in 1342. There are also references in his letters de Familiaribus 
Rebus, but it is well known that in editing them Petrarch made 
additions. 

Another terminus is suggested by the phrase orationes 
communes. Sen. xv, 1 (Nolhac, i, 260) makes clear that by 
communes he means those to be found in many libraries. 
Now in 1333 he discovered two new orations at Liege, one of 

23 Sen. xv, 1; Nolhac, i, 260. 

24 Epist. ii, 10; Nolhac, i, 45, 223. 
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which was the pro Archia. As late as 1351 his Italian friends 
had failed to obtain this rare work, and he supplied them with 
copies (i, 221-222). It does not seem likely that he would 
group this speech with the orationes communes, no matter 
how late the list is. It would seem then that the list must 
antedate the discovery of this speech in 1333. The low place 
in the list occupied by Augustine favors this early date. The 
ascent of Mt. Ventoux, with which is associated Petrarch’s 
esteem of the Confessions, as stated above, did not take place 
until 1336. There is no reason to suppose that the works 
listed by Petrarch were not in his hands by 1333. He had 
several w r orks of Cicero, including the Tusculans and one or 
more rhetorical works, saved from the flames, as was his 
Virgil. He had another copy of Virgil by 1326 (the Ambrosian 
manuscript). This also contained Statius’ Achilleid and 
four odes of Horace, though the book was not in his hands in 
1333. He probably had a complete manuscript of Horace, 
for he read the Epistles as a boy. He also had Priscian at the 
same age. He purchased the de Cintatc Dei in 1325. In his 
copy of Livy he wrote: emptus Avinionc 1351, diu tamen ante 
jyossessus. If Nolhac (n, 20) is right, as he probably is, in 
concluding that this manuscript came from Raimondo Soranzo, 
Petrarch may have had the use of it si nee about 1331. A letter 
of his to Soranzo dates from that year ( Earn . i, 2). The 
manuscript contains also Dictys and Florus. But Petrarch 
read Florus before Livy (n, 35), probably in another manu¬ 
script, as the two we have show too few traces of Petrarch’s 
reading. At least part of Ovid’s work was known to Petrarch 
in boyhood. He appears to have obtained a copy of Augus¬ 
tine’s Confessions in 1333 (i, 39). There is no reason to think 
that the other w 7 orks in the list were not in Petrarch’s hands in 
1333. The date 1333 is then the most likely for our list, 
though we must recognize the possibility of a date as late as 

1343. 

The omissions from the list are due in part to lack of interest 
in the books, in part to lack of possession at the time. In the 
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former class is Isidorus, which he owned in his youth. The 
book, still extant, has few annotations. Petrarch rarely cites 
Isidorus in his own writings (n, 209) and has little use for 
him. Dictys may also be in this class, as this work is found 
in the Livy manuscript. If Sabbadini (op. cit., p. 376) is right 
in thinking that before Petrarch obtained the Troyes manu¬ 
script he owned Vat. 2193, this manuscript may have been 
in Petrarch’s hands when the list was made. It contains, 
besides Cicero, Apuleius, Palladius, Frontinus, and Vegetius, 
none of whom is mentioned in the list. Of these only Apuleius 
receives more than passing notice in Petrarch’s books and 
notes. Even Apuleius is mentioned in Fam. xxn, 2, as we 
saw above, as one of the writers at whom he merely glances: 
he is therefore one of the reliquos of our list. Possibly Pro¬ 
pertius too is in this class: we know that Petrarch owned a 
manuscript but he rarely quotes from it. His manuscript was 
a copy of the one now in Leyden, then in France, as I have 
shown. 26 It is most probable that he obtained this copy in 
1333, during his travels through France. Sabbadini (op. cit., p. 
380) has pointed out that Petrarch did a great deal of notable 
collecting on French soil. The Propertius should be added 
to the list. During the Middle Ages France was perhaps a 
greater storehouse of classical treasures than Italy itself. 
It would be idle to speculate what Petrarch would have been 
if his father had not taken him to France. At any rate it 
seems certain that the advantage of long periods of residence 
and travel in both France and Italy had much to do with 
giving him the commanding place which he held in the human¬ 
istic movement. 

Among the writers whose works Petrarch obtained later 
are Pliny (1350), Quintilian (1350), Plautus (about 1350), 
Catullus (1345 or later). Nonius Marcellus (after 1350). 
There is uncertainty about the time when Petrarch obtained 
Terence, Persius, Caesar, Curtius Rufus, all of which he had. 

n Class. Phil . vi, 282 ff.; accepted by Hosius in the second edition of the 
Teubner Propertius. 
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We can no longer argue from the absence of certain authors 
from the list that Petrarch did not have their works until 
after 1337 or 1338. Sabbadini (op. cit., p. 371) thinks that 
Claudian and Terence came into Petrarch’s hands after 1338, 
the date he assigns to the list, in which these authors do not 
appear. We can not now r accept this argument—as to the 
fact, we simply must say “ non liquet.” 

Since, then, our list is a select and not a complete list of 
the young Petrarch’s books, we can not draw the important 

inference that those books which are not mentioned did not 

% 

come into his hands until a later period and hence did not have 
any influence on the development of the first humanist. To 
be sure, absence from the list would indicate relatively slight 
influence in any case. Nor can we say that Petrarch’s first 
library was a small one, not larger than that of some of his 
contemporaries, such as Jeremy of Montagnone. 26 He must 
have possessed scores of other books, which he read as most 
of us read books, rapidly and once only. But the books in 
the select list are those which Petrarch read again and again 
and which remained his favorites throughout his life. He was 
no mere book collector, nor was he an ordinary reader of the 
books he so eagerly gathered about him. Perhaps the secret 
of his humanism may be found in the fact that he read over 
and over again with intense zest these few favorite books. 

J * Sabbadini, op. til., p. 380. 
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III.— The Influence of the Saviour Sentiment upon Virgil 

By Professor NORMAN W. De WITT 

VICTORIA COLLEQE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

Among the diverse features of Messianic literature as 
exemplified in the New Testament may be mentioned the 
following: 

1. The expectation of the birth of a divine child. 

2. The child shall be born in a specified family. 

3. He shall grow up and overcome his enemies, establish an 
everlasting kingdom, and bring peace and plenty to the earth. 

4. A star is associated with this saviour. 

♦ 

All of these features, it may be observed, are to be recognized 
in the fourth and ninth Eclogues, but to take the last first, 
Homeric fashion, we begin with the star. In the ninth 
Eclogue we read of the star of Dionaean Caesar, which, 
though the specific reference is to the comet of Julius, is here 
associated with a number of Messianic elements: 

Daphnis, why lift your eyes to the risings of ancient signs? 
The star of Dionaean Caesar has appeared, whereat the sown fields 
should abound in grain and the grapes grow purple on the sun¬ 
bathed hills. Daphnis, graft your pears; your descendants shall 
gather the fruit. 

In this passage may be noted the implication of the fulfil¬ 
ment of a prophecy, the advent of peace and plenty and the 
continuance of the new order of things. Yet for the moment 
we are chiefly interested in the implication of a divine mother, 
Venus, the divine descendant, Caesar, and the star as the sign 
of this saviour. Fortunately we are able to state that the 
association did not begin with Virgil nor with the comet of 
Julius. Servius, in a note to Aeneid , n, 801, declares that 
according to Varro the star Lucifer, which is Venus, appeared 
continually to Aeneas until he reached the Laurentine land, 
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when it ceased to be seen. Moreover, Servius carries this 
back to the words of Venus, n, 020: “nusquain abero,” ‘I 
shall nowhere forsake thee.’ In lines 089-691 of the same 
book Anchises prays to Jupiter for a sign and is answered by 
a peal of thunder on the left and by the meteoric star that 
buried itself in the region of Mt. Ida, whereupon he prays 
again: 

Di patrii, servate domum, servate ncpotem. 

Here again we find the implication of a divine family, a divine 
offspring, and the star associated with salvation. 

Moreover, on the following morning the star Lucifer makes 
its appearance over the summit of Mt. Ida, whereupon 
Aeneas takes his aged sire upon his shoulder and makes his 
way thither, which calls forth the note of Servius above men¬ 
tioned. He also prefers to interpret the word iubar, which 
occurs only in the phrase iubare exorto, Aen. iv, 130, as de¬ 
noting Lucifer, which is the only star that emits beams, and 
quotes vm, 590: “quern Venus ante alios astrorum diligit 
ignes.” It may be noted that the elder Pliny, H.N. n, 36, also 
reminds us that Lucifer is the star of Venus, a fact we cannot 
afford to overlook. 

In the fifth book of the Aeneid the significance of the burn¬ 
ing arrow of Acestes is, of course, disputed, but if the meteor 
of the second book fulfils the promise of Venus to be with 
Aeneas in all places, and if the star Lucifer, preferred of her, 
guides the hero to Mt. Ida as a place of refuge, and if the 
star of Dionaean Caesar in the ninth Eclogue suggests the 
agency of Jupiter and Venus receiving their descendant among 
the gods, and if Augustus, rejecting other interpretations of 
the comet of Julius, insisted upon regarding it as the token of 
his adoptive father’s divinity, 1 what explanation of this 
arrow is so satisfactory as the assumption that it denotes the 
apotheosis of Anchises? If this is not a sign of the usual kind 
from Venus why in the sequel should Aeneas found the temple 
to her upon Mt. Eryx and consecrate a grove and tumulus 

1 Ed. 9, 47; Pliny, H.N. n, 94. 
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hardby to Anchises, and appoint a flamen? These games of 
the fifth book seem analogous to the games in honor of Julius 
in 44 B. C., Venus Erycina seems analogous to Venus Genetrix, 
the burning arrow to the comet of Julius, the tumulus and 
flamen of Anchises to the fastigium and flamen of Julius, 2 
and Aeneas, son of Anchises, to Octavianus, son of Julius. 
However, we return to this again. 

Leaving for the moment the star of Venus as a guiding sign 
or an omen of apotheosis, we may recognize in the star on the 
helmet of Augustus in the shield of Aeneas the symbol of 
salvation. Certainly we have a right to interpret this image 
in its setting, and what do we find depicted upon the shield? 
It is a list of those who would have destroyed Rome, the treach¬ 
erous Alban Mettus, Tarquin and Porsena, the invading 
Gauls, Catiline, and, climax of traitors, Marcus Antonius 
with his Egyptian bride and all the outlandish gods; opposed 
to these are Tullus Hostilius, Horatius and Cloelia, even the 
geese that saved the Capitol, Cato the Wise, and lastly Augus¬ 
tus and his star. Virgil in his major works is never didactic; 
he never buttonholes his reader to compel a better under¬ 
standing; he leaves his images to speak for themselves, and 
when he tells us that Aeneas, receiving the gift of the shield, 
takes upon his shoulders the fate and the fortune of posterity, 
we must draw our own inferences. Rome had been saved 
again and again, but the greatest of all saviours were the 
Aeneadae. The star of Dionaean Caesar had appeared. 

The second element that we note in the Messianic senti¬ 
ment is the belief in a divine family. This conception, of 
course, was prevalent in Rome quite apart from any notions 
imported from the Orient. Antony, for example, claimed to 
be descended from Anton, son of Hercules, 3 and various Roman 
families feigned descent from different Trojan stocks, 4 which 
might happen to be divine. Consequently, in the fourth 

* Cic. Phil, ii, 43, 110. 

* Plut. Antonius , 4. 

4 Aen . v f 114 ff. 
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Eclogue there is nothing particularly startling in the assump¬ 
tion of the existence of a divine family and a divine child. 
It is the extraordinary loftiness of tone, the exotic splendor of 
apocalyptic imagery, and the abhorrent implications of his 
thesis as bearing upon Roman politics that occasion amaze¬ 
ment. He was an Augustan before his time, and quite properly 
so. How better could he prove his title to the name of poet 
and prophet than by anticipating the slow march of events 
and by outstripping with his swift insight the passive judgment 
of the common run of mankind? He was not unaware that 
he had spoken too boldly and too soon, and for many long 
years afterward he subdued his enthusiasm. Even after 
Actium, when Octavianus had succeeded in putting all his 
enemies under his feet, and the star of Dionaean Caesar was 
visible to all eyes, he was not yet prepared to reissue the 
Messianic eclogue in a new and revised and enlarged edition. 
Dutifully he essayed to write an epic based upon scanty tradi¬ 
tion and the prosaic desires of his imperial patron. Yet 
he found that he could no more write a conventional epic for 
Caesar than he could write conventional bucolics for Pollio 
or a conventional didactic poem upon agriculture for Maecenas. 
The latent Messianic influence becomes at last again dominant 
and in three carefully revised books, second, fifth, and sixth, 
the traces of its presence are most palpable. Witness the 
separate consecration of each member of the divine family, 
Ascanius, Anchises, and Aeneas. 

From an artistic point of view one of the finer dramatic 
passages of the Aeneid is to be found in the second book where 
the divine family is brought together. In the midst of the 
flaming city, after the royal household itself has fallen a prey 
to fire and sword, stands a single untouched dwelling. Arriv¬ 
ing there under the safe conduct of his divine mother, the 
pious hero receives the announcement that a mysterious 
sacredness attaches itself to his familv: “Behold, from the 
head of lulus a slender tip of flame was seen to play and harm¬ 
lessly to lap his tender curls and stray about his temples.” 0 

* Acn. II, 67'J ff. 
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That this phenomenon harks back to the legend of Servius 
Tullius no one will fail to recall. 6 Virgil’s fundamental ideas 
have not changed but he has grown wise. The exceptional 
destiny of the child must be declared by some convincing 
omen, but in place of the exotic imagery of the fourth Eclogue 
he has revived a native superstition of Roman tradition. He 
understood his own generation, and realized that, if it did 
not demand signs, it at least enjoyed them, but he had learned 
to compromise between the old and the new. 

It may be noted in this connection that this particular 
element of the Messianic sentiment, the divine child in the 
divine family, is the weightiest argument against recognizing 
in the fourth Eclogue the child of Pollio. All Romans were 
aware that saviours were born only in specified families, and 
one need only recall the murder of Julius to be reminded how 
this unwelcome function was thrust upon Brutus, the de¬ 
scendant of the first consul. One will recall the false Marius 
who appeared a second time in Rome after the death of Julius. 7 
The senate put him out of the way, and later Octavianus 
took the usual dynastic precautions against the son of Julius 
and Cleopatra and the son of Antony and Fulvia. 8 Of this 
natural faith in heredity or fear of hereditary pretensions, as 
the case may be, the Messianic note is only the religious con¬ 
secration. It is the Oriental phase of a feeling latent in our 
imaginations today and at all times, but amid the protracted 
disorders of the last century of the Roman republic the im¬ 
ported sanction of religion struck an answering chord in the 
popular imagination, and it was a veritable stroke of genius 
that Virgil should seize upon it for the enrichment of his 
inventions, fusing it superbly with native preconceptions of 
less imaginative potentiality. 

To come now* to Anchises, it is agreed that in the first 
draft of the Aeneid he received rather short shrift. In his 
own mind he was convinced that Jupiter’s favor had been 

* Livy, i, 39. 

7 Val. Max. ix, 15, 1. 

8 Suet. Auq. 17. 
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forfeited, and having been once struck by the thunderbolt 9 
he may have been justified in this opinion. Older versions 
of the wanderings had brought him safely all the way to the 
Laurentine land, 10 but the Dido episode, both for the sake 
of the romantic interest and because of its fine, secondary, 
historical significances, had been adopted as an indispensable 
part of the poem, and as a consequence it seemed best to make 
the first visit in Sicily the occasion of the death of Anchises. 
This invention possessed manifest advantages: Sicily had 
figured as a land of sojourn in the pilgrimage to Italy and the 
funeral games of Anchises were adapted to give body to the 
narrative. Yet in the long run the progenitor of the Aeneadae 
could not be so cavalierly handled. Consequently the book 
was rewritten and comes down to us polished in diction 
but not quite consistent either with its antecedents or its 
sequels. 

By what steps the idea of exalting the neglected Anchises 
w r orked itself out may be seen by a comparison of books three 
and six. According to the predictions of Helenus it was to 
be the Sibyl’s mission to tell Aeneas of the wars he should 
wage and to recite the catalogue of Italian tribes. 11 This 
catalogue, in the Aeneid as we possess it, is relegated to the 
seventh book with a new r and separate invocation to the muses, 
and in its room is substituted a list of the makers of Rome and 
the praise of Marcellus, all from the lips of Anchises. More¬ 
over, it is at the behest of Anchises, received in the fifth 
book (731 ff.), that Aeneas visits the Sibyl, the instructions 
of Helenus being as good as forgotten. Now r , if the hero’s 
father is to perform this conspicuous role in Elysium it is 
obvious that some adequate reason must be found for there 
introducing him. Hence the omens of deification in the 
fifth, and the visit of the shade of the deified parent to in¬ 
struct the son concerning his visit to Avernus. Incidentally 
the funeral games are changed to a celebration of the ceremony 

• Aen. ii, 647-649. 

10 Serv. ad Aen. Ill, 711. 

u Aen. hi, 458. 
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of parentatio. Thus the new fifth book was necessitated by 
the new sixth and the new sixth was the result of the desire 
to exalt each member of the divine family, and in particular 
to find a becoming role for the aged Anchises. 

To exalt Aeneas was a quite different and distinctly more 
difficult task. The regal destiny of the child Ascanius was 
denoted once and for all by a single supernatural phenomenon; 
the aged Anchises was ennobled after death by apotheosis 
and by appointment to the role of teacher and prophet in 
Elysian fields. Upon Aeneas, however, he must bestow some 
loftiness of character, some deep, convincing experience. 
Warde Fowler and, long before him, Warburton were of the 
opinion that the descent into the lower world was a sort of 
initiation into mysteries and so accomplished a religious pur¬ 
pose . 12 Yet Helenus had made no mention of such a revela¬ 
tion and spoke only of future wars and the races of Italy, 
neither of which are treated in the sixth book. Therefore, 
in the first draft we should probably have found no mysteries 
of a religious character and consequently no real initiation 
and nothing adapted to profoundly stimulate the latent resolu¬ 
tion of the hero. 

What we have before us, apparently, is one more evidence 
of a great change of plan on Virgil’s part. Formerly we were 
of the opinion that this change was gradual, but the study of 
the minor poems along with the Eclogues has revealed the 
fact that Virgil’s growth and development took place by a 
series of revolutionary advances separated by intervals of 
intense study and reflection. Having given himself for a 
number of years with all his heart and mind to forensic pur¬ 
suits he next turned with the same entirety of self to Epi¬ 
cureanism and sceptical intellectualism ; 13 driven from this 
position by the shock of personal and public calamities he 
found himself being swept along by a cosmic movement of 

11 Religious Experience of the Roman People , p. 419. Warburton’s essay is 
printed in Warton’s Virgil , iii, Introd. pp. 1-7C, London, 1753. 

11 Catalepton , v, and Aetna. 
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the most visionary and unphilosophical content , 14 yet full 
of ethical implications of the profoundest poetical significance. 
Checked and chastened by the audacity of this flight, to which 
he alludes in the postscript of the Georgies, he settles down 
to the composition of a long didactic work and ten years later 
in the same subdued condition of mind he undertakes a great 
epic poem that should be based upon the cold, .unethical, 
enigmatical oracles of Apollo and the slender, niggardly in¬ 
cidents of the Greek tradition of the wanderings. 

From the very first he realized that meagre legends must 
be ennobled and embellished by epic pageantry and lofty 
historical romance, but these inspirations yielded but two 
good books out of six. A dainty scene of tragic pathos in the 
third book could not redeem the leanness of its narrative nor 
overshadow the malignant predictions of Celaeno nor mask 
the insignificance of Helenus as a prophet. The funeral games 
of Anchises, necessarily consigned to the shades before the 
Carthaginian misadventure, left the fifth book a charmless 
emulation of Homer. The aetiological tale of Palinurus, 
originally an incident of the voyage from Carthage, the inti¬ 
mation of horrid wars and the catalogue of Italic tribes, 
the original content of the sixth book, must have driven Virgil 
to the conclusion that he was beside himself when he under¬ 
took the task. Thereupon he gave way to one of those im¬ 
pulses that mark the stages of his development. He scrapped 
the Apolline tradition, which he had adopted in deference to 
Augustus, and fell back upon the abandoned Messianic senti¬ 
ment with all its opulent, ethical implications, the divine 
family, the deified ancestor, the goddess mother with her 
guiding star, the doctrine of immortality, and the moral 
obligations of empire. 

It was Virgil’s original hope to adorn his work with horrors 
and marvels. A sample of the former is the incident of 
Achemenides in the last part of the third book, a faint Homeric 
echo, nothing worth. Similar is the adventure with the Harp- 

« Ed. 4. 
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ies, which is more shocking than convincing. The prophecy 
of Celaeno that the Trojans should consume their tables was 
fulfilled in the narrative of the seventh book when they de¬ 
voured the bread upon which their meats had been served, 15 
but the effect is neither horrifying nor astonishing and we 
are reminded of the paltriness of the material that Virgil was 
finding available in the native traditions. The prediction of 
Helenus that Aeneas should find a swine with thirty farrow 
was fulfilled in the eighth book, 16 but does it not rather mar 
the solemnity of the recital when we read in Varro that the 
remains of this identical animal were preserved in brine at 
Lanuvium to exhibit to tourists? 17 It seems also to have 
been part of the original plan of Virgil that the cavern of 
Cumae should be a chamber of horrors and the raving Sibyl 
should a tale unfold whose slightest word would harrow up 
our souls, but in our version of the book the priestess is de¬ 
posed as a prophetess and her projected tale of wars and woes 
is postponed to make room for the roll call of the Eternal City. 
Of a hundred tongues and a voice of iron there is no need; 
the impressive truth falls quietly from the interested lips of 
Anchises. 

Once Virgil had made up his mind that nothing lofty or 
impressive could be made of the screams of Celaeno, the enig¬ 
mas of Helenus, or the insane mutterings of the dishevelled 
Sibyl, and had turned to the richer contemporary legends of 
the divine mother of the Aeneadae with its easy Messianic 
affiliations, he found the exaltation of his pious hero to be 
substantially facilitated. The annunciation scene in the' 
second book, as we have remarked, is both dignified and dra¬ 
matic; the adventure in Carthage now takes on an ethical 
character; with the new fifth book and the reconciliation of 
Aeneas and Anchises we have discovered an integral r61e for 
the progenitor of the Aeneadae in the chain of revelation; in 

'* Acn. in, 255-257; vii, 112-110. 

" hi, 389-393; viii, 81-85. 

17 It. It. II, 4, 18. 
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the new sixth book is evolved a genuine initiation and a 
contemporary touch without sacrifice of loftiness. Yet the 
education of the hero is not here complete; he must still visit 
the site of the future city and hear the blare of trumpets and 
the clash of arms in the sky, the omen of his acceptability as 
the foreign leader (vni, 520-536). Last of all, he must re¬ 
ceive the gift of Venus, the shield emblazoned with parallel 
lists of the destroyers and the saviours of Rome, and take 
upon his shoulders the fate and the fortune of posterity. 

The climax of the influence of apocalyptic literature, of 
which the Messianic sentiment is the central feature, is, of 
course, the prophecy of Jupiter in the first book (254-296), 
and this exemplifies the skill of Virgil in bringing together 
coincident elements of local and foreign traditions. For in¬ 
stance, when we read that Aeneas shall wage war for three, 
years, the kingdom have its seat in Lavinium for thirty years 
and in Alba for three hundred, we must remember the mystic 
significance of perfect numbers in all apocalyptic writings. 
When we read that a beauteous offspring shall be born of 
Trojan seed we must recall the universal expectation of the 
divine child. When we read that war shall be no more and 
the cruel generations shall grow mild, we must recall that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. When we read that the kingdom 
of Caesar shall be bounded by the ocean we must recall that 
his dominion shall stretch from sea to sea. In the music 
of Virgil’s verse there is always melody and often this ex¬ 
quisite accompaniment of the principal theme, tones and 
overtones, depths and second depths. Above all things he 
loves the puzzling strain of fugitive allusiveness. 

This sketch of the influence of the Messianic sentiment upon 
Virgil would not be complete without a glance at other sources 
of information. Fortunately it is possible to state with some 
positiveness just when these Oriental notions for the first 
time captivated the imagination of Rome, for Suetonius, who 
makes no reference to them in his life of Julius, has left us 
three pages of references to apocalyptic literature that gathered 
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about the person of Augustus. 18 Passing over miracles of 
his childhood we mention first, recalling the slaughter of the 
innocents by Herod, that the senate is said to have passed a 
decree that all children born in the year 63 should be put to 
death. This was because of a prodigy occurring a few months 
before and is related upon the authority of Julius Marathus, 
a Greek, of course. Second, Suetonius read in the Theolo- 
gumena of Asclepias, who hailed from Mendes in lower Egypt, 
that Octavius was not the son of his reputed father but of 
Apollo himself. Third, it is recorded that men of no less 
eminence than Quintus Catulus and Cicero himself received 
divine intimations of the greatness of the child Octavius. 
Into the same cycle of recognition prodigies is introduced the 
authority of Publius Nigidius, who ranked second only to 
Varro in knowledge of matters divine. These foreign apocry¬ 
phal writers certainly worked with a consistent method. 

It would be fascinating to know the views of Augustus 
himself upon this question. The elder Pliny, who frankly 
declares his personal opinion that the comet of Julius portended 
salvation to the world, informs us that Augustus, while quite 
content to have the people believe that the comet signified 
the reception of his parent among the gods, in private held 
to the idea that Julius was self-begotten and that he, Augustus, 
was born in him. 19 Without inquiring into the meaning of these 
mystical phrases we might ask ourselves what he revealed by 
his policy and conduct. In the year 40 the Eclogues elicited 
from him for Virgil no poetical commission whatever and 
during the following decade it was Maecenas who encouraged 
and subsidized the poets. Even after Actium Caesar was 
slow to recognize the value of literary assistance. It may have 
been that he was extremely cautious but we are just as much 
inclined to infer that he was unimaginative. In the year 27 
he accepted the title of Augustus, which was simply the Latin 
for Christus or ‘the ordained one,’ but he did not seem to 

18 Aug. 94-96. 

19 H. N. n. 94. 
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realize its implications as a denotation of office. He proceeded 
to base his power upon the consulship and it was not until 
the year 23 that he seized upon the sacred character of the 
tribunate as the outward symbol of his real role. 

Moreover, the well-authenticated fact that in 27 he hesitated 
between republican and monarchical tendencies proves be¬ 
yond any doubt that his well-known anxiety to establish a 
permanent dynasty arose in his mind at a somewhat later 
date. As a matter of fact this passion seems to have taken 
possession of him only after the death of Marcellus in the 
year 23, and this happens to coincide with the moment of 
adopting the tribunician power and also with the last recorded 
recital of the Aeneid. Thus we infer that Virgil was an Augus¬ 
tan long before his time; but in the end he really became the 
leader and teacher of his master. The principate, in other 
words, was Virgil’s discovery in so far as he anticipated his 
chief in interpreting the spirit of the times and rendered this 
new conception palatable to Roman minds by fusing it with 
native traditions. Not until both poet and princeps had 
fallen into the sleep that knows no waking did the Messianic 
sentiment come to its full imaginative fruition and Rome 
adopt the name of the Eternal City. 
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IV.— Harmony and Clash of Accent and Ictus in the Latin 

Hexameter 

By Professor E. H. STURTEVANT 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

In a series of articles published during the last few years 
I have been examining the syllabic and accentual basis of 
Greek and Latin verse. 1 Since the present paper is an attempt 
to apply some of the conclusions reached in the earlier articles, 
it seems best to summarize them briefly. 

In general it is only sensations that are arranged in rhythmic 
series—not moments when sensation is absent: we hear the 
ticks of a clock and note the regular intervals between the 
ticks. Just so a rhythmic series of syllables consists of points 
of increased sensation—namely the vowels—and regular 
intervals between the vowels. Syllabic quantity is to be 
measured from the beginning of one vowel to the beginning 
of the next. When syllables are grouped to form a secondary 
rhythm composed of feet or metra this is done by an increase 
in the intensity of certain vowels. In other words, the inter¬ 
vals in secondary rhythm—the rhythm of feet—lie between 
stressed vowels Or ictuses. Ancient verse proves to be ac¬ 
centual as well as quantitative, just as modern European 
verse is undoubtedly quantitative as well as accentual. 

Since word-ends within the phrase are not perceptible, the 
doctrine of caesura, as far as it applies to such word-ends, 
is a figment of the imagination. The Greek poets did, how¬ 
ever, have a well-developed technique of sense-pauses, and a 
part of this was retained by the Romans. 

1 Class . Phil . xiv, 234-244, 373-385; A. J. P. xlii, 289-308, xliv, 319-338, 
T. A. P. A. lii, 5-15, liii, 35-51. Many of the important conclusions in 
these articles have been reached independently and supported by clear and 
cogent argument by William Thomson, The Rhythm of Speech , Glasgow, 1923. 
The attentive leader will find further confirmation in an article by Kurt Witte 
on “ Der Hexameter des Ennius ” in Rh. Mus. xlix, 205-232, although Witte 
operates with the traditional conception of audible word-ends and a caesura 
(or two) near the middle of the verse. 
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The Greek accent was a matter of pitch, but the Latin 
accent involved a considerable degree of stress. The ictus 
of Greek verse therefore did not cause any conflict with the 
accent, but when the Greek measures were used for Latin 
verse it was important to arrange the phraseology so that the 
ictus should fall upon accented vowels. Plautus and Terence 
accomplished this fairly well for the most part, except in the 
iambic close, where the ictus, which was the weaker one in 
its dipody, was probably neglected. 

In the dactylic hexameter it was impossible to secure a 
very high proportion of harmony between accent and ictus, 
for the reason that many words can be fitted into that verse 
only with an ictus upon an unaccented syllable ( e.g ., deos, 
studiis, impulerit ). The best the poets could do was to se¬ 
cure nearly perfect harmony at the close of the verse, either 
by relegating the words which require clash to the earlier 
part of the line or by using synonyms of more satisfactory 
rhythmic character. They thereupon made a virtue of neces¬ 
sity and actually preferred clash in the earlier part of the verse, 
in order to give their poetry the air of aloofness from common 
speech which was traditional in heroic verse. 

Under these circumstances we should expect a pretty definite 
technique in regard to harmony and clash of accent and ictus. 
The purpose of this paper is to search for such a technique; 
but before we go any further we must notice a dissenting 
opinion which, if true, would almost certainly doom our efforts 
to failure. 

Following in the footsteps of Professor Abbott (Class. 
Phil, ii, 444-460), Professor Kent ( T. A. P. A. li, 19-29, 
liii, 63-72) holds that while popular Latin had a stress ac¬ 
cent, the accent of literary Latin of the classical period con¬ 
sisted chiefly of variations in pitch. This theory was based 
by its author (and Professor Kent— T.A.P.A. liii, 72—rests 
his case upon the evidence which Professor Abbott adduced) 
upon the following observations: (1) The Romans describe 
the accent of literary Latin as a matter of pitch, while the 
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Latin language in the early period and as used by the common 
people of classical times shows the effects of a stress accent. 

(2) Distinctions of quantity are more regularly observed in 
literary Latin than in some languages with a stress accent. 

(3) There is frequent clash of accent and ictus in classical 
Latin verse. 

The second consideration is scarcely valid evidence. It is 
true that a stress accent tends gradually to break down quan¬ 
titative distinctions, but the process is slow. No one doubts 
that Anglo-Saxon had at the same time a stress accent and 
fairly clear distinctions of quantity. Even in Modern English 
there is far more of quantity than many realize. Long un¬ 
accented syllables are not rare ( e.g. austire), and we may even 
follow a long unaccented syllable by a short accented syllable, 
as in austerity. Furthermore, quantitative distinctions were 
well maintained in colloquial Latin,as I have shown ( T.A.P.A. 
lii, 8); if quantity indicates lack of stress in literary Latin, 
it does so also in colloquial Latin, and so the distinction which 
we are asked to make vanishes in any case. 

The argument from the contrast between the ancient de¬ 
scription of the accent as pitch and the traces of stress in Latin 
grammar is fully answered, it seems to me, by the proposal 
of a satisfactory alternative explanation. No one has yet 
named in print an objection to my contention that the Latin 
accent must have involved both pitch and stress; the Romans, 
under the tutelage of their Greek teachers, detected the pitch, 
and we can infer the stress from its characteristic effects. 
Both pitch and stress are usually present in the accent of a 
language, and in Latin they were both relatively strong. 
This more plausible explanation of the observed facts removes 
the need for Professor Abbott’s theory. 

Just so the existence of clash of accent and ictus in the 
hexameter is adequately explained by the impossibility of 
composing hexameters without clash. Professor Kent is 
forced {T.A.P.A. liii, 70) to accept this explanation for En¬ 
nius; it will work as well for Vergil. 
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My proof that the accent of literary Latin involved stress 
is based upon the evidence for the manipulation of accent 
and ictus in classical Latin verse. As I showed in Class. 
Phil, xiv, 373-385, harmony is more common in the last 
two feet of the hexameter and less common in the first four 
feet than the structure of the verse tends to make it. That 
is, the Roman poets tried to secure harmony in the latter 
part of the line and to avoid it in the earlier part. Further¬ 
more their effort became stronger, or at least more successful, 
after Ennius. Professor Kent admits manipulation of the 
accent by Ennius, but he explains Vergil’s increase in harmony 
at the end of the line by ascribing it to dislike of ending a 
line with a monosyllable, a word of the rhythm v w - z or 
a combination of two words such as v v| - 3 or -| - 5. 2 

He should have included in his list words of the type-s, 

and the combination v| w - 3, which also involve conflict 
in the fifth foot. But why did Vergil avoid these verse closes 
which involve clash? The whole point rests precisely in the 
answer to ttiis question, and the only answer that Professor 
Kent gives is the suggestion that the Romans developed a 
regular pitch tune at the end of the line. Although the Greek 
pitch accent had no affinity for the ictus, we are asked to 
believe that Roman poets worked out this refinement with 
their pitch accent, which was, so Professor Kent holds, only 
an echo of the Greek accent. It is much more likely that the 
educated Romans continued to use the Latin accent, and that 
they modified the Greek measures only in the effort to make 
them fit the Latin language. We may safely conclude that 
the reason why the hexameter poets increasingly avoided the 
five verse endings which produce clash in the last two feet 
was that they desired harmony at that point. No other 
plausible reason for such avoidance suggests itself. 

The following pages bring evidence of a somewhat detailed 
technique in the manipulation of accent and ictus in the Latin 

* In the seventh line on page 71 we must read “ one long syllable ” instead of 
“ one short syllable.*' 
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hexameter, and all of this is additional evidence that both the 
ictus and the Latin accent involved stress. I hope soon to 
treat other types of Latin poetry from the same point of 
view and thereby to strengthen the case still further. 

Unfortunately full statistics on Latin accent are beyond our 
reach. We have but little knowledge of the sentence accent 
and less of the secondary accent of long words. We know 
that certain phrases, such as virumque and* secum, were ac¬ 
cented according to the penultima law as if they were single 
words, but we do not know how far this method of accentua¬ 
tion extended. We do not know, for example, whether to 
accent the phrases sunt mihi and trans mare on the first syllable 
or on the second. There is a plausible theory that such a 
word as tempestatum had a secondary accent on the first 
syllable. On which syllable shall we assume a secondary 
accent in tempestatumque ? Was there a secondary accent on 
the first syllable of inferretque , or of Ganymedis and inhumatit 
Did the secondary accent rest on the first or the second syllable 
of corripuere and ambrosiaeque ? At least for the present we 
must ignore sentence accent, except for phrases with the well- 
known enclitics and cases of ‘ prodelision ’ such as datust and 
decorist, and we must also omit all consideration of the second¬ 
ary accent of long words; in short, we must confine our atten¬ 
tion to the main accent of polysyllables. 3 Under these 
circumstances we cannot very well base our statistics upon a 
study of whole verses, since most verses contain either a 
monosyllable or a long word which probably had a secondary 
accent. 

A more satisfactory unit is the word, and, accordingly, the 
two columns of figures in Table I (p. 57) show for each pas- 

3 The phrase * harmony of accent and ictus f means in this paper the in¬ 
cidence of a main word-accent and a verse ictus upon the same syllable. 
The phrase ‘ clash of accent and ictus * means the incidence of an ictus upon any 
syllable of a polysyllable which did not carry either a main or a secondary word- 
accent. It is assumed that, within the limits of a word, the syllable or syllables 
following the main accent and the syllable immediately preceding the main 
accent were unaccented. 
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sage studied what per cent of all polysyllables bearing an ictus 
have the ictus on the accented syllable. The first column 
shows the per cent of harmony in the first four feet and the 
second column the per cent of harmony in the fifth and sixth 
feet. All words that extend into the latter part of the verse 
by even a single syllable are reckoned with that part. No 
account is taken of monosyllables or of dissyllables and 
trisyllables so placed that no ictus falls upon them. It is 
assumed that the penultima law’ applies to drmaque , tenebrae, 
Ulic, and the like. I hope at an early day to present evidence 
that these accentuations were in fact usual; but if any reader 
is disposed to doubt, I will ask him to remember that words 
of these types are so few that they do not materially affect 
the totals. It is further assumed that Greek words and names 
were accented by the Roman poets according to the Latin 
rule. 

Our study has included thirteen authors. We have ex¬ 
amined all the extant complete hexameters of Ennius and 
Lucilius, and all of Catullus, 64. For Cicero the figures in Table 
I are based upon 400 lines of the Aratea and those in Table 
III upon 404 lines of various translations from the Greek, in¬ 
cluding over 300 lines of the Aratea. From a number of 
poets we have studied two or more passages, in order to 
discover how much variation is to be expected within the 
works of a single writer. These passages, and also those 
from Persius and Silius Italicus, are approximately 400 lines 
long, except that 500 lines of Ovid, Met. vn, are included, 
while the two passages from Juvenal are both shorter than 
400 lines. They are all taken from the beginning of the books 
indicated in Table I. 

While, as I have shown in Class. Phil, xiv, 373-385, Ennius 
made a distinct effort to secure harmony of accent and ictus 
in the last two feet of his hexameters, his success was only 
moderate. The figures in Table I show very clearly the 
gradual improvement in technique from Ennius to Vergil. 
Lucilius reduced the exceptions to the rule of harmony in 
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Table I 


Proportion of words bearing ictus which show harmony 



Feet i-iv 

V-VI 


Feet i-iv 

v-vi 

Ennius. 

.41.2 

92.8 

Ovid, Met. i. 

.41.6 

99.6 

Lucilius. 

.42.9 

95.9 

VII. 

.40.5' 

99.7 

Catullus, 64. 

.41.5 

98.6 

VIII . . . . 

.39.4 

99.4 

Lucretius, i. 

.38.4 

97.9 

XV ... . 

.41.2 

99.7 

VI. 

.38.0 

97.5 

Lucan, 1 . 

.38.2 

100.0 

Cicero. 

.34.3 

98.6 

x. 

.36.9 

99.2 

Vergil, Eel. 1-4.. 

.34.9 

99.8 

Persius, 1—5. 

.46.4 

98.1 

Georg . I. . . . 

.35.3 

99.2 

Juvenal, 3. 

.35.4 

97.7 

^4cn. I. . . . 

.35.1 

99.1 

14. 

.35.0 

97.7 

VII . . 

.37.9 

99.5 

Statius, Theb. i. . . 

..39.7 

99.6 

VIII . 

.39.4 

99.4 

VII , 

.41.5 

99.7 

XII . . 

.35.3 

99.8 

Silvae, i. . , 

.37.2 

100.0 

Horace, Sat. i. 

.35.7 

93.5 

Silius Italicus, i... 

.34.6 

99.7 

ii. 

.36.1 

94.5 




Ep. i . 

.37.7 

97.1 





the last two feet from 7.2 per cent to 4.1 per cent; the poets 
of the Ciceronian age show a further reduction to about 1.8 
per cent; and Vergil allows less than one per cent of excep¬ 
tions. Vergil’s practice is followed by all of the later poets 
studied, except the three satirists. Horace seems at first 
to have followed Lucilius’ practice rather closely, but his 
later work came much nearer to the usage of his contempor¬ 
aries. Persius and Juvenal differ little from the technique 
exhibited in Horace’s Epistles. 

In the first four feet harmony tends to become less frequent 
after Lucilius, but the change is less striking and less consistent 
than in the last two feet. It is clear that we need more de¬ 
tail in order to discover a definite technique in the first four 
feet of the hexameter. 

When we attempt to count word-accents and to assign 
them to definite feet, we are confronted with the necessity 
for making a number of arbitrary decisions. We decided 
above to assign to the latter part of the verse words whose 
ultima begins the fifth foot. Our decision is justified by the 
fact that we are going to supplement our statistics only for 
the first part of the line, so that Column n of Table I must 
include everything that has a bearing upon the fifth foot; 
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but similar arbitrary decisions in regard to each separate 
foot would deprive the figures of nearly all significance. In 
the first line of the Aeneid, arma belongs clearly to the first 
foot, but virumque, cano, and Troiae all extend across the 
boundary between two feet. A decision would be even more 
difficult and unsatisfactory in the case of words which carry 
more than one ictus. 

Table II 

Proportion of ictus syllables of known accentual character which show harmony 

Feet i ii hi iv 


Ennius.67.8 25.4 15.2 39.0 

Catullus, 64.65.8 14.0 9.3 67.0 

Lucretius, i.63.0 23.5 12.4 44.4 

Vergil, Aen. i.56.3 26.9 18.3 27.3 

vii .62.5 22.6 15.0 38.3 

xn.54.4 17.9 22.5 34.9 

Horace, Sat. i.60.9 17.2 12.7 38.2 

Ovid, Met. i.80.7 24.8 12.6 45.3 


The only way, apparently, to avoid this difficulty is to 
count the incidences of the ictus which harmonize and those 
which clash with known accents in the several feet. It is 
necessary, of course, to disregard all feet whose ictus rests 
upon a syllable of unknown accentual character. Conse¬ 
quently Table II shows what percentage of all ictuses falling 
upon syllables of known accentual character fall upon accented 
syllables. For example, in Catullus, 04 the third ictus falls 
upon an accented syllable 37 times, and upon an unaccented 
syllable 362 times, while the accentuation is unknown in this 
part of the remaining 9 lines; 37 is 9.3 per cent of the sum of 
37 plus 362, or 399. 

Some striking facts appear from the few figures in Table II. 

Harmony is least common, except in the third passage from 

Vergil, in the third foot, and next in order comes the second 

foot. Harmony is somewhat more common in the fourth 

foot than in the second, and in the first foot it is more common 

than clash. Table I shows that it is used almost constantly 

in the fifth and sixth feet. If then we denote the six feet bv 

%/ 

Roman numerals and the five degrees of preference for har- 
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mony by Arabic numerals, we get the following curiously 
symmetrical diagram 

2 4 5 3 1 

I II III IV V VI 

In the second place, it appears that Catullus undertook to 
extend the rule of harmony from the last two feet to the fourth 
foot. In order to accomplish this he crowded into the second 
and third feet as many as possible of the words which require 
clash, and this is one reason for his low proportion of harmony 
in those feet. Clash, however, was apparently desired for 
its own sake in that part of the verse. 

It would be interesting to gather similar statistics from all 
the authors included in Table I, but they would not tell the 
whole story; for the use of harmony or clash in a particular 
foot depends largely upon the nature of the surrounding feet. 
A better plan would be to count instances of the sixteen 
possible sequences of harmony and clash of accent and ictus 
in the first four feet of the hexameter. Of course no line with 
one of the first four ictuses resting on a syllable of doubtful 
accentual character could be included in the count, and this 
would rule out 59 of the first 100 verses of the Aeneid. Of the 
59 no less than 24 contain an ictus on a syllable of doubtful 
accent only in the first foot, so that the sequence of harmony 
and clash in the second, third, and fourth feet is clear in 65 of 
the first 100 lines. Furthermore Table II shows that the 
first foot differs from the three following feet in its prevailing 
character; while harmony is more frequent than clash in the 
first foot, clash is usually more frequent than harmony in the 
second, third, and fourth feet. 

We have therefore counted the eight sequences possible 
in the second, third, and fourth feet, and the results appear in 
Table III (p. 00). The letters at the head of the columns 
indicate the eight sequences, the words ‘ harmony ’ and ‘ clash ’ 
being represented by their initial letters. The figures show 
what per cent of all lines whose second, third, and fourth 
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Table III 

Sequences of harmony and clash of accent and ictus in second , third , and fourth 

feet 



ccc 

cch 

chc 

hcc 

hch 

chh 

hhc 

hhh 

Doubtful 

Ennius. 

. .39.0 

29.0 

7.5 

10.1 

7.8 

2.0 

2.9 

2.0 

28.0 . 

Lucilius. 

..37.1 

26.3 

8.4 

9.4 

7.5 

4.2 

3.3 

3.8 

43.7 

Catullus, 64. 

.. 25.9 

51.6 

6.3 

4.8 

9.2 

1.6 

.6 


22.9 

Lucretius, i. 

. .33.6 

33.2 

6.9 

11.4 

8.8 

3.8 

1.5 

.8 

34.5 

VI. 

..39.1 

30.6 

4.4 

13.7 

8.9 

2.0 

.4 

.8 

38.0 

Cicero. 

. .40.0 

39.6 

1.8 

10.2 

4.9 

3.2 

.4 


29.5 

Vergil, Eel. 1-5 . . . 

. .41.3 

20.3 

14.9 

14.5 

6.5 

1.1 

i.i 

.4 

34.3 

Geor. i. 

. .39.8 

24.4 

13.0 

12.7 

7.4 

2.8 



29.0 

Aen. i . 

.. 34.5 

19.7 

17.0 

15.1 

10.6 

2.3 

.8 


34.0 

VII. . . . 

. .36.5 

23.6 

13.5 

10.1 

12.2 

3.5 

.7 


28.0 

VIII . . . 

..40.1 

23.6 

14.6 

10.9 

8.2 

1.9 

.7 


32.2 

XII. . . . 

.. 33.3 

21.0 

22.5 

10.1 

8.0 

4.0 

1.1 


33.5 

Horace, Sat. i. 

. .41.0 

32.5 

8.1 

9.4 

5.6 

2.1 

1.3 


40.5 

ii. 

. .43.9 

30.2 

6.6 

7.9 

8.3 

3.1 



44.0 

Ep. i. 

.. 36.8 

32.0 

9.3 

9.8 

9.8 

2.0 


.4 

42.3 

Ovid, Met. i. 

.. 27.8 

31.8 

16.2 

12.6 

11.2 

.4 



30.7 

VII. 

.. 30.6 

32.9 

9.2 

16.1 

10.5 

.8 



21.6 

VIII. 

..31.9 

30.5 

14.6 

13.9 

8.8 



.3 

26.2 

XV. 

.. 29.8 

29.4 

18.1 

11.3 

11.0 



.4 

29.5 

Lucan, i. 

.. 30.6 

28.6 

17.7 

12.2 

10.3 

.3 

.3 


23.8 

x. 

..31.6 

20.4 

26.0 

11.2 

10.9 




15.2 

Persius, 1-5. 

..38.1 

42.0 

5.6 

7.4 

4.8 

1.7 

.4 


43.5 

Juvenal, 3. 

. .39.8 

38.9 

8.5 

6.1 

6.1 

.5 



34.5 

14. 

. .35.6 

32.0 

13.1 

7.2 

9.5 

2.7 



33.0 

Statius, Theb. i. .,. 

.. 26.6 

26.9 

27.3 

10.6 

6.5 

2.0 



26.7 

VII. . 

. .27.5 

27.8 

26.4 

10.2 

8.1 




29.0 

Silvae , i. ... 

..36.1 

20.0 

28.1 

8.1 

7.4 


.5 


25.8 

Silius Italicus, i. . . . 

. .40.0 

24.7 

16.7 

7.3 

10.2 

.4 

.4 

.4 

31.2 


ictuses rest on syllables of known accentual character have 
the sequence denoted at the top of the column. The ninth 
column indicates what per cent of all the lines studied had to 
be neglected because one ictus or more of these three falls on a 
syllable of doubtful accentuation. 4 

It may appear to some that the large proportion of doubtful lines in¬ 
troduces a serious element of uncertainty. It should be remembered, however, 
that Columns i—vm in Table III are based solely upon lines in which the crucial 
accents are known, and consequently uncertainty has been eliminated from 
them. It is very probable that the unknown accents were managed in about 
the same way as the known accents, and, if so, our percentages hold approxi¬ 
mately for the entire passages studied. We may nevertheless grant the pos¬ 
sibility that the sentence accent and the secondary accent of long words, being 
more flexible and generally weaker than the main word-accent, were less care¬ 
fully coordinated with the ictus. It still remains true that the main word- 
accent was managed about as our figures indicate. These statistics probably 
indicate the rhythmic tendencies of the entire passages studied, and, in any 
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For the sake of clearness it will be worth while to illustrate 
each of the sequences here treated. The first one, ccc, occurs 
in the following lines. 

Vergil, Aen. i, 2: 

It&Iiam fdto pr<5fugus Lavinaque venit 6 

2 3 4 

Aen. i, 13: 

Karthago, It&liam c6ntra Tiberinaque longe 

2 3 4 

Aen. i, 115: 

in ptippim f4rit; excutitur pronusque magister 

2 3 4 

Aen. i, 251: 

navibus (inf&ndum) amfssis unius ob iram 

2 3 4 

Eel. 5, 38: 

pro m611i viola, pro purpureo narcisso 

2 3 4 

To those schooled in the traditional doctrine of caesura, 
these five lines will seem very unlike in their second, third, 
and fourth feet. They are alike, however, in placing the ictus 
in those feet on unaccented syllables of words whose accented 
syllables have no ictus. The resultant false accentuation must 
have been a striking feature of the verse—much more striking, 
certainly, than the position of the word-ends, which was not 
perceptible by ear. A more reasonable exception might be 
taken to including Aen. i, 115 in the group, on the ground that 
the neglect of the accent of ferit amounts to an additional 
case of clash in this line as compared with the other three. 
To be sure, the first syllable of ferit was spoken in this verse 
with less stress than the final syllable of puppim or the initial 

case, they are reliable and complete for verses of a clearly defined class—those, 
namely, in which the second, third, and fourth ictus falls upon a syllable which 
carries either a main accent or no accent at all. 

* In this paper word-accent is denoted by the usual symbol and ictus by a 
small figure below the line—1 for the first ictus, 2 for the second, etc. This 
difference in notation does not indicate any difference in phonetic character. 
Both accent and ictus were stress, and, in case of clash, the accent was partially, 
if not wholly, suppressed in favor of the ictus. Evidence in support of this 
statement will be found in my article on “The Ictus of Classical Verse ” (A. 
J. P . xliv, 319 ff.). 
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of excutitur; but no doubt it received, as usual, more stress 
than the final syllable of the same word. If so, there was no 
clash in the word ferit, and we need have no hesitation in 
grouping this line with the other four. 

Examples of the other seven sequences of harmony and clash 
in the second, third, and fourth feet are as follows: 

cch: Vergil, Aen. i, 19: 

progdniem sed dnim Troidno a sanguine duci 

2 3 4 

Aen. i, 26: 

excfderant dnimo; m&net dlta mente repostum 

2 3 4 

Aen. i, 44: 

ilium expirdntcm transffxo pectore flammas 

2 3 4 

chc: Vergil, Aen. i, 9: 

quidve ddlens rcgfna ddum tot volvcrc casus 

2 3 4 

Aen. i, 57: 

sceptra tdnens mollftque dnimos et temperat iras 

2 3 4 

Lucan, i, 244: 

ut ndtae fulsdrc dquilae Romanaque signa 

2 3 4 

i, 306: 

in cldssem cddit 6mne ndinus; terraque mariquc 

2 3 4 

Ovid, Met. i, 193: 

faunfque satyrfque et montfcolac Silvani 

2 3 4 

hcc: Vergil, Aen. i, 12: 

urbs antfqua fuit (Tyrii tenuere coloni) 

2 3 4 

ylen. i, 125: 

emissdmque hfemem sdnsit Neptunus et imis 

2 3 4 

Aen. i, 152: 

conspexdrc, silent arrectfsque auribus astan; 

2 3 4 

hch: Vergil, ^len. i, 29: 

his accdnsa super iactdtos aequore toto 

2 3 4 

Eel. 2, 49: 

turn casia dtque dliis intdxens suavibus herbis 

2 3 4 

chh: Vergil, Aen. i, 290: 

accfpies secura; vocabitur hie quoque votis 

2 3 4 
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hhc: Vergil, Aen. i, 326: 

nulla tu&rum audita mlhi neque visa sororum 

2 3 4 

hhh: Vergil, Eel. 5, 52: 

Daphnim ad dstra fer&nus; amdvit nos quoque Daphnis 

2 3 4 

Table IV combines Tables I and III, the first two columns 
corresponding with Table I, and the others, in order, with 
Table III. Instead of separate figures for several passages 
from certain authors, Table IV gives the average usage of 
those authors. It includes an indication of the average usage 
of all thirteen authors and also averages for the republican 
writers except Catullus, and for the imperial writers except 
the satirists. Catullus and the satirists are excluded because, 
as noted in detail elsewhere, their usage was strongly divergent 
from that of their respective contemporaries. 


Table IV 


Words with Sequences of harmony and clash of accent and 
harmony ictus in second, third, and fourth feet 


i-iv v-vi ccc cch chc hcc hch chh hhc hhh 

Ennius.41.2 92.8 39.0 29.0 7.5 10.1 7.8 2.0 2.9 2.0 

Lucilius.42.9 95.9 37.1 26.3 8.4 9.4 7.5 4.2 3.3 3.8 

Catullus.41.5 98.6 25.9 51.6 6.3 4.8 9.2 1.6 .6 

Lucretius.38.2 97.7 36.3 31.9 5.7 12.5 8.9 2.9 .9 .8 

Cicero.34.3 98.6 40.0 39.6 1.8 10.2 4.9 3.2 .4 

Vergil.35.9 99.4 37.6 22.1 15.9 12.2 8.8 2.6 .7 .1 

Horace.36.5 95.0 40.6 31.6 8.0 9.0 7.9 2.4 .4 .1 

Ovid.40.7 99.6 30.0 31.5 14.5 13.6 10.4 .3 .2 

Lucan.37.5 99.6 31.1 24.5 21.8 11.7 10.6 .2 .2 

Persius.36.4 98.1 38.1 42.0 5.6 7.4 4.8 1.7 .4 

Juvenal.35.2 97.7 37.7 35.4 10.8 6.6 7.8 1.6 

Statius.39.4 99.8 30.1 24.9 27.3 9.6 7.3 .7 .2 

Silius Italicus.34.6 99.7 40.0 24.7 16.7 7.3 10.2 .4 .4 .4 

General average ....38.0 97.9 35.7 31.9 11.6 9.6 8.2 1.8 .8 .6 

Republican 

hexameter.39.1 96.2 38.1 31.7 5.8 10.5 7.3 3.1 1.9 1.6 


Imperial hexameter .37.6 99.6 33.8 25.5 19.2 10.9 9.5 .7 .3 .2 

The average for all thirteen poets (Table IV, third line from 
the end) gives a convenient view of the character of the Latin 
hexameter as a whole. The prevalence of harmony in the 
last two feet has already been discussed. 

The eight sequences of harmony and clash in the second, 
third, and fourth feet stand in the table in the order of their 
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average frequency. The first two, ccc and cch, are by far the 
most common, including between them 67.6 per cent of the 
total. The first owes its vogue to the general preference for 
clash in this part of the verse. The popularity of the second 
is due to the fact already noted, that of these three feet, the 
fourth most readily permits harmony. 

The next three sequences, chc, hcc, and hch, differ compara¬ 
tively little from one another in frequency, but very consider¬ 
ably from those before and after them. They clearly form 
a second group, comprising 29.4 per cent of the total. The 
remarkable fact about the group is that it includes, along with 
two sequences, which have one occurrence of harmony to 

two of clash, one sequence (hch) with two occurrences of 

% 

harmony. We learned from the figures presented in Table 
II that clash was most sought after in the third foot, and 
this fact at once explains the comparative frequency of the 
sequence hch, in spite of its two occurrences of harmony to one 
of clash. 

The remaining three sequences, chh, hhc, and hhh, comprise 
only 3.2 per cent of the total. The stronger aversion to har¬ 
mony in the second foot than in the fourth appears again in 
the fact that chh is more than twice as frequent as hhc. 

In the main these characteristics appear in the Latin hex¬ 
ameter from the beginning, although there are certain differ¬ 
ences of degree. The gradation of the several feet in the 
preference for harmony is, in fact, somewhat clearer in Ennius 
than in most of his successors. Ennius used the sequence 
chc less frequently than hcc and hch, which is to say that he 
preferred all sequences with clash in the third foot to any with 
harmony at that point. Similarly the division of the eight 
sequences of harmony and clash into three classes on the basis 
of frequency is more clearly marked in Ennius than in some 
of the later poets, particularly those of imperial times aside 
from the satirists. In two respects, however, Ennius’ usage 
presents less sharp contrasts than that of most of the Latin 
poets. The difference between the two parts of the verse is 
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already clear, with 41.2 per cent of harmony in the first four 
feet and 92.8 per cent in the others, but this indicates only a 
slight excess of clash over harmony in the earlier part of the 
verse, and many exceptions to the rule of harmony in the latter 
part. Similarly the three disfavored sequences comprise 
6.9 per cent of the total, as against 3.2 per cent in the average 
usage and 1.2 per cent in the average for the imperial writers 
aside from the satirists. 

Lucilius shows no important variation from Ennius except 
in the increased proportion of harmony in the last two feet. 
The sequence chc becomes, in his usage, a little more common 
than hch, while the three disfavored sequences rise to 11.3 
per cent of the total. But, in view of the small extent of the 
available text of both authors, these two slight differences 
may be accidental; quite possibly they would disappear if 
we could base our figures upon a satisfactory number of lines. 

The Ciceronian period saw three modifications of technique. 
Two of them were decisive for the later history of the Latin 
hexameter, and these were shared to some extent by all three 
poets of the period. Exceptions to the rule of harmony in 
the last two feet became much less common, and the dis¬ 
favored sequences, particularly hhh, came to be used less 
freely than in Ennius. 

The third modification is chiefly confined to Catullus, 
and it has been noted in our study of Table II; Catullus 
undertook to secure as much harmony as possible in the fourth 
foot, and at the same time he reduced the proportion of har¬ 
mony in the second and third feet. Consequently the sequence 
ccc is rarer in Catullus than elsewhere, while the sequence 
cch is much more common than in any other poem included in 
our study. As compared with Ennius and Lucilius, Catullus 
shows a decrease in the frequency of chc and a corresponding 
increase in the frequency of hch. This change also resulted 
from the more frequent harmony of accent and ictus in the 
fourth foot. Catullus’ inclusion of the fourth foot under the 
rule of harmony undoubtedly promoted the smoothness of 
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the hexameter, but it very greatly increased the difficulty of 
composition. Even without such a refinement the Latin 
hexameter was an exceptionally difficult verse, and so we 
need not wonder that later poets did not follow Catullus’ 
example. 

Vergil carried still further the exclusion of clash from the 
last two feet, and, following Cicero’s example, he intensified 
the contrast between the two parts of the verse by means of 
a relatively small proportion of harmony in the first part. 
Vergil retained unaltered the treatment of the three disfavored 
sequences which had been developed in the preceding genera¬ 
tion. Quite possibly we should ascribe to a conscious reac¬ 
tion against the practice of Catullus the fact that Vergil used 
the sequence cch less frequently than any other poet included 
in our study: it appears in only 22.1 per cent of his lines as 
against 51.6 per cent of those of Catullus, while the average is 
31.9 per cent. On the other hand, Vergil was the first to use 
the sequence chc more frequently than the others of the 
second group. This innovation amounts to a partial repudia¬ 
tion of the principle that clash was particularly desirable in 
the third foot and only moderately desirable in the fourth. 
The effectiveness of such an arrangement is undeniable; 
assuming the regular harmony for the last two feet, it gives 
for the entire verse the scheme hchchh or, somewhat less 
commonly, cchohh. Either one gives an agreeable alterna¬ 
tion of harmony and clash which is shared by only one other 
of our sequences. Much the same effect results from chcchh; 
but this is possible only in case of elision at the close of the 
first foot, as in Aen. i, 40: 

Argfvum dtque fpsos potuit summ6rgere ponto. 4 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

The rescuing of the sequence chc from its undeserved obscurity 
may be counted one of Vergil’s important contributions to the 
technique of the hexameter. 

4 This statement holds of the known word-accents. Perhaps sentence 
accent and secondary accents of long words provided some other possibilities. 
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In his Satires Horace followed Lucilius’ manipulation of 
harmony and clash rather than that of the later poets. Table 
I shows nearly the same figures for Horace’s earlier work and 
for Lucilius, except that Horace had a little less harmony in 
the first four feet and made less use of the three disfavored 
sequences. Horace’s Epistles are also noticeably Lucilian, 
but in some respects they approach more nearly than the 
Satires to the usual practice of the poet’s own day. 

In the use of harmony and clash, as in other matters, 
Ovid was powerfully influenced by Vergil, but in one respect 
he seems to show the influence of Catullus. He does not, 
indeed, show a particularly high proportion of harmony in 
the fourth foot, but it is likely that his return to over 40 per 
cent of harmony in the first four feet was caused by a desire, 
similar to that of Catullus, for reducing the roughness of the 
earlier part of the line. He attained this by a considerable 
increase of harmony in the first foot (see Table II) and moder¬ 
ately frequent harmony in the second and fourth feet. This 
type of verse was much easier to compose than that of Catullus. 
A further feature of Ovid’s usage was that he went beyond any 
of his predecessors in avoiding the disfavored sequences; in 
1700 lines we have found only five instances of them. 

Lucan’s usage is practically identical with Ovid’s, except 
that he approached Vergil in his comparatively infrequent use 
of cch , while he made even more frequent use than Vergil and 
Ovid of chc. 

Persius and Juvenal show very clearly the influence of 
Horace, although they departed somewhat from his usage in 
the direction in which the hexameter was developing in the 
hands of other poets. Thus both these writers have a higher 
percentage of harmony in the fifth and sixth feet than Horace 
has, and both make slightly less use of the disfavored sequences. 
In the frequent use of cch Persius approaches Catullus more 
nearly than does any other poet. 

Statius’ usage is closely modelled upon Ovid and Lucan. 
In fact, he differs from the latter almost solely in a further 
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increase in the use of the sequence chc. This sequence com¬ 
prises 27.3 per cent of his lines, and is more frequent than 
cch, so that our distribution of the eight sequences into three 
classes breaks down at this point. 

Silius Italicus does not show any marked variation from the 
average usage of imperial times, except in a slight reduction 
of harmony in the first four feet, and a slight excess of the 
sequence ccc. 

It appears that the development of this side of the Latin 
hexameter was virtually completed by Vergil. The satirists 
stood somewhat to one side of the general course of develop¬ 
ment, although they were affected by it. The norm of im¬ 
perial usage is suggested by the average of all the imperial 
poets aside from the satirists, and this average, as given in 
Table IV, does not differ essentially from the figures given in 
the same table for Vergil. 

Many readers are no doubt still asking whether these sta¬ 
tistics are not really the old statistics on the caesura presented 
from a different point of view. In part they are, since the 
laws of Latin accentuation usually require approximately 
equal intervals between the accent and the end of the word. 
The chief contribution which I hope to have made lies pre¬ 
cisely in the new point of view. No one has satisfactorily 
explained how word-ends, which are not perceptible to the 
ear, could affect the structure of the verse. On the other 
hand, the accentuation in verse of syllables ordinarily unac¬ 
cented must compel attention; it seems inevitable that any 
form of verse which allows such conflicts should develop some 
sort of technique in regard to them. Surely an intelligible 
phonetic explanation of the observed facts is better than the 
shifting and mysterious doctrine of caesura. 

Furthermore the figures in Table I apply to all parts of the 
verse and not merely to the third and fourth feet, while 
those in Table III take as careful account of the second foot 
as of the third and fourth. Again, no study of caesura would 
group the facts as we have done. The increasing use of the 
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feminine caesura in the third foot along with masculine caesura 
in the second and fourth has been observed, and, in the main, 
this combination of caesurae is equivalent to our sequence 
chc; but few students of caesura would include in this category 
such lines as Aen. I, 57 and Lucan, i, 244, while none would 
include Ovid, Met. i, 193 (all cited above, p. 62). Writers 
on caesura differ much more widely from our classification 
of the lines with the sequences ccc, cch, and hcc (examples 
above, pp. 61 f.). 

Modern scholars who have composed Latin hexameters 
have, of course, used as their models the imperial poets, 
especially Vergil, and they have tried to employ caesura as 
these poets did. If, however, there is any noteworthy 
advantage in our new classification of the phenomena, we 
may expect the usage of modern poets to diverge somewhat 
from that shown by our figures for Vergil and his successors. 
Some 400 Latin hexameters chosen at random from the 
Dublin Translations in Greek and Latin Verse (ed. R. Y. 
Tyrrell) yield the following percentages: 

ccc cch chc hcc hch chh hhc 

38.7 31.7 5.8 10.3 11.1 1.6 .8 

These verses differ considerably from Vergil and the average 
usage of imperial times in the greater frequency of cch and 
the less frequent use of chc. They stand much nearer the 
average usage of the republican poets than that of the imperial 
poets, as presented in Table IV. Apparently modern writers 
of Latin verses have something to learn from our statistics. 

By way of summary, we list the following as the most 
striking features of the technique which developed in the 
treatment of harmony and clash of accent and ictus in the 
Latin hexameter. 

1. Harmony was sought after in the last two feet, and the 
requirement gradually became more rigid from Ennius, who 
has 92.8 per cent of harmony, to Vergil, who has 99.4 per cent 
of harmony. In imperial times only the satirists show less 
than 99 per cent of harmony. 
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2. Outside of the last two feet harmony is most frequent 
in the first foot, where it is more frequent than clash. Next 
in order comes the fourth foot, then the second. In the third 
foot harmony is least in favor. 

3. Catullus tried with considerable success to extend the 
rule of harmony to the fourth foot; but this made the composi¬ 
tion of the hexameter so difficult that other poets did not fol¬ 
low him. 

4. Horace, Persius, and Juvenal stand on one side of the 
main line of development in several particulars, and in these 
they approach the usage of Lucilius. 

5. The sequence chc was clearly favored by Vergil and all 
his successors except the satirists. 

6. The three sequences chh, hhc, and hhh were in disfavor 
except, perhaps, with Lucilius, and from Ovid on they were 
rather carefully avoided. 

On the whole, there was a fairly definite and progressively 
developing technique in this matter. We have; then, the 
confirmation, which we hoped to find, of our demonstration 
that both the Latin accent and the ictus of the hexameter 
involved stress. 

Statistics in regard to caesura have occasionally been used 
as a test of authorship, and it is reasonable to hope that our 
figures will furnish a sounder basis for such an argument. 
In Table V, accordingly, are presented statistics on the three 
longer hexameter poems of the Vergilian Appendix. The 
figures for the Aetna are based upon a study of 400 lines, and 
so are those in the first two columns for the Ciris. Other¬ 
wise the entire poems have been included in the statistics, 
except for a few corrupt lines. The other hexameter poems of 
the Appendix are too brief to yield reliable results. How 
far from the average usage of an author a passage of about 
100 lines may deviate is shown by the eighth Eclogue, which 
has ccc 38.2 per cent of the time, cch 20.6 per cent, hcc 8.8 
per cent, chc 8.8 per cent, and hch 23.5 per cent. The extra¬ 
ordinary frequency of the last named sequence is largely due 
to the refrain: 
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ducite ab tirbe ddmum, mea c&rmina, ducite Daphnim; 

2 3 4 

but we must nevertheless conclude that Vergil had no objec¬ 
tion to using a particular sequence with unusual frequency 
in a given passage. A comparison of various passages indi¬ 
cates that little significance can be attached to figures based 
upon less than 200 lines of text, and it is better to include at 
least twice that amount. 

Table V 

Words with Sequences of harmony and clash of accent and ictus in 



harmony 



second , third , and fourth feet 



I-IV 

v-vi 

CCC 

cch 

chc 

hcc 

hch 

chh 

hhc hhh 

Doubtful 

Aetna 

_36.8 

99.6 

36.1 

23.6 

16.3 

12.8 

9.3 

1.0 

1.0 

21.7 

Culex . 

• •. • 37.4 

99.4 

44.0 

24.1 

11.5 

11.1 

8.7 


.6 

38.3 

Ciris . 

_35.0 

99.6 

38.1 

35.8 

9.4 

11.7 

3.6 

1.1 

.3 

32.5 


The Aetna and the Culex correspond rather closely with 
Vergil’s usage in the matter of harmony and clash of accent 
and ictus. In fact the figures for the Aetna differ from the 
average for Vergil, as given in Table IV, rather less than do 
most of those given in Table III for passages of undoubted 
Vergilian authorship. The Culex differs from Vergil’s usage 
chiefly in the greater frequency of ccc, and the lesser frequency 
of chc. Table III shows that Eclogues, 1-5 differ from the 
Vergilian average in the former respect, having ccc in 41.3 per 
cent of the lines whose accentuation in the second, third, and 
fourth feet is known. This is not far below the 44.0 per cent 
of the Culex. Moreover Eclogues , 6-10 show chc only a little 
more frequently than the Culex; the precise figure is 12.1 
per cent as against 11.5 per cent for the Culex. Our figures 
are therefore in harmony with the theory that the Culex 
was composed by Vergil in his youth, after the principal 
features of his technique were fixed, but before he had at¬ 
tained the degree of uniformity that appears in his mature 
work. The Aetna may, as far as this criterion is concerned, 
have been written by Vergil at any time in his career. 

The Ciris differs from all the Vergilian passages treated in 

Table III and also from the two minor poems just discussed 
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in the greater frequency of cch and the comparative rarity of 

chc and hch. The first two of these variations mav he ex- 

* 

plained by the fact that the author of the ('iris wrote under 
the influence of Catullus, 0-4, 6 although he did not go nearly 
so far as Catullus did in favoring cch and avoiding chc. As 
to hch, however, the author of the ('iris goes directly contrary 
to Catullus’ practice; while Catullus favored this sequence, 
as involving harmony in the fourth foot, the Ciris shows hch 
less frequently than any other of the poems included in Tables 
III, IV, and V. This sequence, to be sure, is relatively unim- 

t 

portant, appearing only 8.2 per cent of the time, on an average. 
Furthermore Vergil’s use of it in his undoubtedly genuine 
works shows a variation of about 47 per cent, from 12.2 per cent 
in Aen. vii to 0.5 per cent in Eel. 1-5. It is therefore possible 
that the Ciris was written by Vergil at an early age while 
temporarily under the influence of ( atullus. As we saw above 
(p. 06), Vergil's later reaction to Catullus’ innovation in 
technique seems to have been hostile. 

The Aetna and the Culex differ radically from the usage of 
any other than Vergil of the poets studied. They differ, 
for example, from Ovid in showing less harmony in the first 
four feet, in the greater frequency of the sequence ccc, and 
the lesser frequency of cch, and the Aetna shows the disfavored 
sequences more than twice as frequently as Ovid. 

The Ciris is equally unlikely to have been written by any 
except Vergil of the poets studied, unless possibly by Ovid. 
It approaches Vergil’s usage more closely than Ovid’s in 
respect to the proportion of harmony in the first four feet, 
in the frequency of the sequence ccc, and in the relative fre¬ 
quency of the disfavored sequences. In only one respect is 
it nearer to Ovid than to Vergil, namely, in the frequency of 
the sequence cch, and in this the Ciris exceeds both poets, 
undoubtedly under the influence of Catullus. The sequence 
chc appears in the Ciris less frequently than in any of the Vergil 
passages included in Table III, and less frequently than in 

•See Bclliuger, T. A. P. A. liii, 73-82. 
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Ovid’s average usage; but in Ovid, Met. vil, 1-500 this se¬ 
quence has about the same frequency as in the Ciris. The 
treatment of hcc in this poem is about the same as that of 
Vergil and of Ovid, while hch occurs much less frequently than 
in either of them. It is, on the whole, unlikely that Ovid 
wrote the Ciris. 

It is important to remember that such a criterion as this is 
essentially negative in its character. While we can fairly 
claim to have proven that no one except Vergil of the authors 
studied wrote the Aetna or the Culex, and that none of them, 
except Vergil or Ovid, wrote the Ciris, we cannot hope to 
prove in this way that any particular poet was the author of 
a given poem.* Although the treatment of harmony and 
clash of accent and ictus in the Aetna is remarkably like that 
in the poems which were surely written by Vergil, it is possible 
that some other poet hit upon this same treatment. 
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V.— Callisthenes, the Original Historian of Alexander 

By Professor WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Our knowledge of Alexander the Great and his conquests 
depends chiefly upon the works of historians who lived from 
three to five hundred years after Alexander’s death, such as 
Diodorus, Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, Justinus, and Arrian. 
These writers in turn used as their sources the accounts, 
now no longer extant, of a large number of writers who lived 
at or shortly after the time of Alexander: Most of this 
original group actually participated in the expedition: Plu¬ 
tarch, in chapter 46 of his Life of Alexander, mentions fifteen 
of them by name, and we know of certain others. Their 
accounts, however, were by no means altogether primary; 
most of them derived a good deal of their material directly 
or indirectly from others, and in particular from a certain 
Callisthenes, whose book about Alexander’s expedition must 
have been the earliest of them all. Callisthenes came from 
Olynthus, and his mother is said to have been a first cousin 
of Aristotle. He was a man of ability and education, and 
the author of several books. He is said to have been invited 
by Alexander, or to have come of his own accord, to join the 
expedition for the purpose of writing an account of it. He 
wrote in camp, and was not able to finish his account, for 
either he was executed by order of Alexander, as some said, 
or he was arrested and died in prison, about 327 b.c., before 
the expedition was over. 

P. Corssen, in an admirable article in Philologus, lxxiv 
(1917), entitled “ Das Angebliche Werk des Olynthiers Kallis- 
thenes,” has tried to prove that there were two persons of 
this name whose works were sources for the history of Alex¬ 
ander. He starts from the contradictions between certain 
statements made by ancient w'riters about Callisthenes and 
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what Corssen considers the implications of certain passages 
actually quoted from Callisthenes himself. He believes that 
these quotations are from a book, the purpose of which was 
to exalt Alexander above ordinary mortals, whereas these 
ancient writers said that Callisthenes lost his life because of 
his opposition to the adoration of Alexander and because of 
his freedom of speech in criticizing the king. There is also 
an obvious contradiction between the statement of Ptolemy, 
that Callisthenes was tortured and hanged immediately 
after his trial, and the statement of Aristobulus, that Callis¬ 
thenes was held a prisoner for some time after his arrest and 
finally died of disease. As for the first of these discrepancies, 
I think that no real contradiction exists. Certainly some 
quotations show that Callisthenes asserted or implied a mirac¬ 
ulous element in some of the events of Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion, and indicate that Callisthenes believed Alexander spe¬ 
cially favored by the gods. But that is a very different thing 
from believing that Alexander was himself a god, or even that 
he should be approached with the ceremonies of the Persian 
court. As for the second matter, I think it quite possible 
that no one of these historians knew exactly w T hat became of 
Callisthenes, except that he disappeared, and the two ac¬ 
counts seem to me variants of the same story, forming the 
commonest kind of doublette. 

Corssen believes that Callisthenes of Olynthus wrote a book 
called Persica, but thinks that this was like the Persica of 
Hellanicus, and had little or nothing to do with Alexander. 
To this book he ascribes certain passages in the traditional 
histories of Alexander, particularly that which describes the 
monument of Sardanapalus. This passage was incorporated 
with some modifications in the accounts of Ptolemy and Aristo¬ 
bulus, who were also members of the expedition. Other 
passages attributed to Callisthenes, which seem to imply that 
Alexander himself was something more than an ordinary 
mortal, are ascribed by Corssen to the work of another Callis¬ 
thenes, distinct from the Olynthian. Corssen’s proof of his 
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thesis seems to me far from convincing, and I believe there is 
no reason to think that there was more than one Callisthenes 
among the historians of Alexander. In passing I would ask 
how, if the work of the Olynthian Callisthenes did not con¬ 
cern Alexander’s expedition, it came to be in the hands of 
such persons as Ptolemy and Aristobulus, when they were 
writing their accounts. 

The Sardanapalus passage is of some importance because 
of the light it throws upon the sources of the history of Alex¬ 
ander: it is doubtless familiar to everyone from the discussion 
of it by Eduard Meyer in the first volume of his Forschungen , 
p. 203 ff. Briefly the story is as follows. Late in the summer 
of 333 b.c. the army of Alexander reached Anchiale near 
Tarsus in Cilicia, and saw there a statue of an Assyrian king. 
The statue had its arm or arms extended in a gesture unin¬ 
telligible to the Macedonians. Upon the monument was 
carved an inscription in Assyrian letters—doubtless cunei¬ 
form characters—which they could not read, but which, as 
they found out somehow, said: “ Sardanapalus, son of Anakyn- 
daraxes, built Tarsus and Anchiale in one day. Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for all else is not worth that,” meaning appar¬ 
ently the gesture which the statue made. 

Now, of course, there never was a king Sardanapalus. The 
name was perhaps a corruption of Ashur-bani-apal. About 
the name, however, the Greeks clustered legends of other 
Oriental monarchs, and a good many stories which were pure 
fiction, until at last the legends of Sardanapalus became so 
complicated and inconsistent that some writers were forced to 
assume that there must have been more than one person of 
this name. There may well have been a monument at 
Anchiale of Sanherib, i.e., Sennacherib, or of some other As¬ 
syrian king; but certainly no Assyrian monument ever bore 
such an inscription as this. 

We have three different descriptions of this monument 
at Anchiale. One is quoted from Callisthenes by Suidas in 
his lexicon under the name Sardanapalus. The second is 
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quoted from Aristobulus by Athenaeus, xn, 39, and by Strabo, 
xiv, 5, 9. The two quotations differ somewhat in length and 
form; but the important words are the same in both. There 
is still a third description in Arrian, ii, 5, 3-4, and this is 
apparently from Ptolemy. 

The three descriptions of the statue differ with respect to 
the position of the hands, and as it is just this very thing which 
occasioned remark in each case, the differences are striking. 
Callisthenes says the hands were raised above the head as if to 
clap with the fingers (cos &v airo\riKovv rois 8 o.ktv\ois), whatever 
that may mean. I suppose the meaning is that the statue 
seemed to be clapping its hands together above its head. Why 
anyone should raise his hands above his head to clap I do 
not understand, though I have seen persons clapping with 
their hands held quite far up and forward, in order that they 
might not only be heard but also be seen to applaud. Aristo¬ 
bulus, however, says that the statue was snapping the fingers 
of the right hand, while Ptolemy says that the figure had 
struck its hands together, very much as people do when they 
applaud, and I suppose that means with the hands held be¬ 
fore the body. Now Meyer has reproduced from Perrot and 
Chipiez a statue of “Samsiraman iv,” i.e. Shamshi Adad iv (?), 
and another of some Old-Babylonian king, in which the posi¬ 
tion of the hands corresponds exactly with that in the descrip¬ 
tions of Aristobulus and Ptolemy respectively. It is quite 
possible that there was in reality a third type also, in which 
the hands were raised above the head. Doubtless in all these 
cases the posture was one of prayer or of command, but was 
not understood by the Greeks because the attitude of prayer 
with which they were familiar was different. Callisthenes 
. does not really describe the monument at Anchiale at all; 
he describes a monument of Sardanapalus at Ninevah, and 
says that there was the same inscription, apparently on a 
similar statue, at Anchiale. I do not believe that Aristobulus 
was ever at Anchiale; but he may have seen a statue of this 
sort elsewhere. Thus it is quite possible that there were really 
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three statues, one at Ninevah, one perhaps at Anchiale, and 
one somewhere else, and that each was correctly described 
by one of our three sources. 

On the other hand, when we consider the inscription we find 
that it is practically the same in all three accounts, and since 
it is obvious that such an inscription never really existed at all, 
the uniformity of the accounts in this respect is even more 
striking than the differences with regard to the statue. 

It is evident that two of these authors copied the inscription 
from the third or from a common source. Ptolemy wrote 
his memoirs after 305 b.c., and Aristobulus wrote his book 
after 301; Callisthenes, however, apparently was arrested for 
alleged participation in a conspiracy against Alexander in 327, 
and probably was executed at that time. Consequently it 
is probable that Ptolemy and Aristobulus took their accounts 
of the inscription on the monument from Callisthenes, but 
altered his description of the statue and its gesture in con¬ 
formity with monuments which they had actually seen for 
themselves. 

Niese, in 1880, called attention to the fact that the inscrip¬ 
tion in the accounts of Callisthenes and Aristobulus is in the 
Ionic dialect of the time of Herodotus, two or three genera¬ 
tions before Callisthenes: the version of the inscription as¬ 
signed to Ptolemy, which is in the common Greek of the fourth 
century, is obviously a translation. Consequently it seems 
evident that Callisthenes got the story from a book, much 
older than himself and written in the Ionic dialect of the fifth 
century, which told about Ninevah. Niese thought this was 
the Persica of Hellanicus; Meyer thought it more probably a 
book by Dionysius of Miletus, another contemporary of 
Herodotus, about whose work we know very little. I think, 
however, that both Niese and Eduard Meyer are mistaken. 
For reasons which I have given in detail elsewhere, I believe 
that Callisthenes’ source for the story of the monument was 
Ctesias of Cnidus, that physician at Artaxerxes’ court, who, 
after his escape from Persia in 387 or 384 b.c., wrote in Ionic 
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Greek another Persica in twenty-three books. The evidence 
in brief is as follows: Diodorus, n, 21, 8 ff., and Athenaeus, xn, 
38, describe with edifying details the life and character of King 
Sardanapalus, and both state expressly that they used Ctesias 
as a source. I doubt if they had any other, except for the 
metrical version in five hexameters, commonly ascribed to 
Choerilus, of the epitaph written by the king himself for his 
own tomb. Plutarch also, towards the end of the first century 
after Christ, tells something about Sardanapalus in his second 
essay de Alexandri Fortuna aut Virtute, II, 3. He says there: 
“ Sardanapalus, when he became a man, carded purple wool at 
home, sitting among the women i.va^&8rjv (‘up-stepping,’ i.e., 
with his foot on his chair or under him); and when he died 
they made a stone statue, riding upon itself in a barbarous 
posture (kiroxovukvr] iavrji (HapfiapiaTi), with the fingers above 
the head as when they applaud, and wrote upon it: ‘eat, drink, 
and enjoy thyself; the rest is worth nothing.’ ” Plutarch 
does not mention his source; but there is an unmistakable 
connection between this passage and the accounts of Sardana¬ 
palus given by Diodorus and Athenaeus. For example, 
Plutarch says that the king carded purple wool at home, i.e., 
indoors, sitting ava^ahrjv among the women. Diodorus, in 
somewhat different language, says: “Not allowing himself 
to be seen by anyone outside, he lived the life of a woman, 
spending his time with the concubines, spinning purple and 
the softest kinds of wool.” Athenaeus says: “ Carding purple 
wool with the concubines and sitting dvafiaSriv with them.” 
In particular this word &va^6.5rjv, used by Athenaeus and 
Plutarch, is so unusual that no one knows precisely what it 
means. I have translated it ‘with his foot under him,’ and 
when recently I told a large group of ladies about it many of 
them smiled. I think I have observed the same manner of 
sitting in my own home, and that it explains the strange words 
of Plutarch in describing the statue: “riding upon itself in a 
barbarous posture.” Furthermore, in Plutarch’s words, 
“when he died they made a stone statue,” the verb is left 
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without a subject; but this is easily supplied from Diodorus, 
who says that Sardanapalus gave instructions to his successors 
in the kingdom after his death to carve upon his tomb the 
epitaph which he wrote himself. Athenaeus lived after 
Plutarch; but Diodorus was before him and might have been 
his source. Plutarch, however, not only has in common with 
Athenaeus the strange word ava^hSijp, which Diodorus has 
omitted, but he also has something else, apparently a part of 
the original account, which was omitted by both Diodorus 
and Athenaeus, namely, the description of the statue. It 
seems to me certain, therefore, that Plutarch was not using 
Diodorus here—and of course he was not using Athenaeus— 
but the common source of both, and that was Ctesias. Now 
in his description Plutarch says that the hands of the statue 
were above its head, and this agrees with Callisthenes’ ac¬ 
count, and with this alone. Consequently Ctesias, who was 
Plutarch’s source, must have been the source of Callisthenes 
also. 

From this it appears that, at least in one instance, Callis¬ 
thenes used Ctesias’ book, which he must have had with him in 
camp, and that later on both Ptolemy and Aristobulus used 
Callisthenes. 

There is another story in the accounts of Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion, which I believe may be traced to Callisthenes, and through 
him to Ctesias. This is the account of the capture of the 
rock in Sogdiana, which involves Alexander’s meeting with 
Roxane the daughter of Oxyartes the Bactrian. It is found 
in Arrian, iv, 18 f.; but it is also in Quintus Curtius, vn, 11, 
and Curtius is one of the authors of the vulgata. Arrian says 
that early in the spring Alexander came to a mountain fortress 
in Sogdiana, into which many had taken refuge, and among 
them the wife and daughters of Oxyartes the Bactrian. The 
place was supposed to be impregnable, and provisions for a 
long siege had been collected in it. Yet even so Alexander 
thought he must capture it, because the barbarians had 
aroused his anger as well as his ambition. For when they were 
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invited to a conference, and the offer was made to them that 
they might depart safely to their own homes if they surrendered 
the fortress, with laughter and barbaric gestures they told 
Alexander to find soldiers with wings to take the mountain 
for him, since they had no fear of any other men. Consequently 
he collected some three hundred men, who had been trained 
to climb rocks {irtTpo&aTtiv) in his sieges, and these were 
instructed to bring with them iron tent-pegs and ropes. 
With these they advanced by night to the part of the rock 
which was most precipitous and therefore least guarded, and 
by driving the tent-pegs into the ground and attaching ropes 
to them, they drew themselves up at different parts of the 
cliff. Reaching the top, at dawn they signalled by flags to 
the Macedonians below, as Alexander had ordered. Then 
sending a herald he commanded the barbarians to delay no 
longer, for the men with wings were found; at the same time 
he pointed to the soldiers on the summit. The barbarians 
were so frightened at the sight that they surrendered. Among 
the captives were the wife and children of Oxyartes, one of 
whom was a maiden of marriageable age named Roxane. 
Those who were with Alexander say that she was the most 
beautiful of all the women of Asia whom they saw, excepting 
the wife of Darius. And when Alexander saw her, he fell in 
love with her, and because he loved her, though she was a 
captive, he was not willing to treat her with indignity, and 
thought it not unworthy of him to marry her. 

Curtius’ account is as usual a good deal more rhetorical 
and heavily padded; but, though it adds some details of small 
importance, it agrees closely w’ith Arrian’s, except in one very 
important particular. Curtius makes no mention of Oxyartes 
in connection with this fortress, and gives a different version 
of Alexander’s meeting w r ith Roxane. He says that Oxyartes 
first joined Spitamenes and Bessus against Alexander, but 
that afterwards, submitting to the conqueror, he invited him 
to a banquet at w r hich thirty noble maidens, including Roxane, 
w T ere present. At this banquet Alexander fell so passionately 
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in love with the lady that he married her at once, with all due 
formality, in spite of the criticism to which this action naturally 
subjected him. 

Now Diodorus in Book n, which is derived chiefly* if not 
wholly from Ctesias, tells (chap. 6) how a certain Oxyartes, a 
Bactrian, warred against Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian 
Empire, and how the latter captured the fortress of Bactra, 
and there met and married the fascinating though somewhat 
fabulous Semiramis. The story in Diodorus differs materially 
from that in Arrian, since in the former it is the beautiful 
lady herself who effects the capture of the rock, instead of 
being captured on it. But in other respects the two stories 
are very similar. Diodorus, and that I think means Ctesias, 
says that Ninus was not able to capture Bactra by storm, 
because of the natural strength of the place, and because of the 
preparations made for its defense; but when Semiramis came, 
she selected soldiers who were accustomed to climb rocks 
(ireTpofiaTtiv) , and with these she climbed up through a ravine, 
very difficult of ascent, captured a part of the acropolis, and 
then gave a signal to those down in the plain who were be¬ 
sieging the wall; hereupon those within, confounded by the 
capture of the summit, deserted the walls and despaired of 
their safety. When the city had been captured in this way, 
the king, admiring the valor of the woman, first honored her 
with great gifts, and afterwards, falling in love with her be¬ 
cause of her beauty, married her, although she was already 
married to another man, and in this way Semiramis became an 
ornament of the royal house. 

It looks to me as if the name of Oxyartes, the father of 
Roxane, had reminded Callisthenes of the story in Ctesias 
about the other Oxyartes, and so the story of the mountain 
fortress, which was captured by men accustomed to “rock- 
walk,” who seized the summit of the rock in the rear of the 
defenders and waved a signal to the besiegers down below, 
was grafted on to the story of Alexander’s adventures in that 
same mountain country. Perhaps the joke in Arrian and 
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Curtius about the men with wings, which is a very significant 
feature of the story, was in Ctesias also. It reminds one of 
the joke about the statue of Sardanapalus; but, if so, the joke 
was omitted by the serious-minded Diodorus. If Curtius 
had the story of the capture of this rock from Callisthenes, 
he omitted from it the mention of Roxane, because her capture 
there seemed to him too improbable, or because it conflicted 
with the story of the banquet of Oxyartes which he had from 
some other source. On the other hand, if Alexander really 
captured a fortress in Sogdiana, and if, as Curtius says, all 
the captives were enslaved and distributed among the cities, 
Arrian’s source must have ignored this fact because it conflicted 
with his story about Roxane. We cannot be sure. But I 
believe that at least a part of the story of the Sogdian rock 
came both to Curtius and to Arrian from Callisthenes, and 
that Callisthenes in turn had it from Ctesias. 

It has long been recognized that Callisthenes was the ulti¬ 
mate source of much that is in all the ancient historians of 
Alexander, not only Arrian, but also the vulgata and Plutarch. 
For example, a good deal in all the narratives of Alexander’s 
journey to the temple of Ammon is from Callisthenes, in¬ 
cluding, I think, the account of the spring of the sun which 
was taken almost literally from Herodotus. Moreover, the 
extraordinary uniformity in all the accounts of the battle of 
Issus, excepting only the speeches and the rhetorical padding, 
can be explained only on the assumption of a common source, 
which all followed: that this source was Callisthenes is made 
fairly clear by Polybius. Still another example is furnished 
by the passages in which Aristander the soothsayer appears; 
for it is generally admitted that the Aristander passages have 
a common origin, and they disappear from the tradition en¬ 
tirely after the arrest of Callisthenes. There is, however, 
evidence of a somewhat different sort, which indicates that 
Callisthenes was far more than a source in the ordinary sense 
for all the others. 

It is a conspicuous fact that the itinerary and the sequence 
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of events are practically identical in all the extant accounts 
of Alexander’s expedition from the very beginning until the 
crossing of the so-called Caucasus, in the spring of 329 or 
$28 b.c. From the crossing of the “Caucasus” until Alex¬ 
ander finally left the city of Bactra, probably in the spring of 
327, the accounts vary somewhat more seriously, partly be¬ 
cause during this time Alexander w r as not moving ahead 
continuously, but was making expeditions from certain centers 
such as Maracanda and Bactra, to which he returned several 
times. But from the spring of 327 to the end the itineraries 
in the various accounts are entirely different. For this period 
Arrian mentions some fifty-seven geographical or other names 
which help to determine the sequence of events, while Curtius, 
agreeing in the main w r ith the vulgata as a whole, gives about 
thirty-six. Of these, twenty-five names occur in both lines 
of the tradition: seven are names of rivers such as the Indus, 
the Hydaspes, and the Tigris, ten are names of cities, in¬ 
cluding Pasargadae, Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylon, six are of 
princes, such as Porus and Taxiles, or of tribes. Most of 
these are the most important names, familiar to everyone. 
Moreover, the names common to both appear often in a 
different order in these two streams of tradition. The other 
names in each are omitted altogether from the other. Now 
Callisthenes was arrested, probably in the wdnter of 328-327, 
for his opposition to the proscynesis and for his supposed 
complicity in the plots and intrigues of that time. It is 
probable that he was executed immediately. The uniformity 
of the sequence of events in all the accounts up to that year 
indicates that Callisthenes’ account, as far as it was completed, 
was the common basis of all. The variations in the accounts 
for the year 328-327 and perhaps for the year preceding in¬ 
dicate that Callisthenes’ account for this period w T as unfinished. 
The discrepancies in the sequence of events in the various 
accounts after the spring of 327 show that there was no com¬ 
mon basis for these accounts after that date. 

The natural source for the itinerary of the expedition and 
the sequence of events was the official journal, called the 
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/SaaiXeioi or /3a<uXuccu e4>iifiepi8e s, kept at Alexander’s head¬ 
quarters by Eumenes of Cardia, the apxiypapnartvs, and 
Diodotus of Erythrae. Passages in Aelian, Athenaeus, and 
Plutarch suggest that the day-books were published by Eu¬ 
menes, and Suidas seems to refer to a redaction of them by 
Strattis of Olynthus; but there is no certain evidence for 
either publication. There is a mystery about these day-books. 
That they began at the beginning of the expedition seems to 
me certain. That they were kept to the very end is proved 
by the explicit quotations from them in Arrian and Plutarch 
for the last days of Alexander’s life. But we have no other 
direct quotations, and few references to them. Doubtless 
they were available in CaUisthenes’ lifetime, and I believe 
that he based his account upon them. Wilcken, Kaerst, 
and Wachsmuth have tried to show that they were used by 
Ptolemy, and Wilcken believes that through Ptolemy they 
became the basis of Arrian. But the arguments of these 
scholars are by no means conclusive. The confusion and the 
lack of uniformity in the itinerary in all the accounts after 
the spring of 327 b.c. show that, after the death of Alexander 
and before the later accounts were written, the ephemerides, 
excepting only the last pages which told of Alexander’s final 
illness and death, were lost. Consequently the official itin¬ 
erary of the expedition, so far as it was preserved at all, was 
preserved by CaUisthenes, and was transmitted by him to all 
the others. 

If this is true, then CaUisthenes’ book, as far as it was com¬ 
pleted, was not only a source for all our accounts of Alexander’s 
expedition, but was their foundation, supplying to all at least 
the itinerary and sequence of events on which all were based. 
The history of the expedition to the spring of 327 includes all 
that is important about it, excepting the campaigns in India 
and the return to Babylon. Thus, as often where we seem 
to have several independent accounts of some great epoch, 
it appears on closer examination that all are modifications or 
expansions of one original narrative, however valuable to 
history these various modifications and additions may be. 
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VI .—Likes and Dislikes in Elision, and the Vergilian 

Appendix 

By Professor ROLAND G. KENT 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

In the T. A. P. A. xlvi, 129-155, Professor E. H. Sturtevant 
and the present writejr presented some studies on “Elision 
and Hiatus in Latin Prose and Verse.” On pages 151-153 
there was an attempt to summarize the likes and dislikes of 
Latin authors for certain types of elision (for which the present 
writer was primarily responsible; cf. p. 129, footnote); but a 
more extensive examination of the works of some authors 
may serve to place the matter on a firmer basis. 

As in the earlier article, we may divide all elisions into five 
groups: (1) the so-called ‘enclisis’ of est and of es, regardless 
of the final sounds which precede; and of the remaining cases, 
(2) the elision of the vowel of the enclitic -que, including com¬ 
binations like quoque ‘also’ and quisque ‘each,’ where the 
enclitic has become fixed; (3) the elision of a vowel followed by 
a final w; (4) the elision of a short vowel; (5) the elision of a 
long vowel or of a diphthong. For brevity, we shall refer to 
these five groups of elided sounds as T, Q, M, S (for Short), 
L (for Long). Where the statistics of this paper are different 
from those of the previous paper, it is due either to the use of 
a different text, or to accidental omission of an occasional 
example in the first examination, or to a different classifica¬ 
tion of the final vowels: as in mihi, tibi, modo, and a few other 
words, where the unelided forms show variations in length. 
After the lapse of eight years, the writer cannot be sure that 
he has evaluated these varying quantities in the same way. 

He wishes to state that all the statistics in this article are 
his own, though he has verified them in part by comparison 
with A. Siedow, De elisionis aphaeresis hiatus usu in hexa- 
metris Laiinis ab Ennii usque ad Ovidii tempora, and the slight 
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discrepancy between the two sets, where it exists, amounts 
to about one per cent, which will not invalidate any of the 
conclusions drawn here; further, that he has normally dis¬ 
carded minor fractions of a per cent, and counted major 
fractions, so that the total percentage in any given instance 
may appear to be 99 or 101, rather than 100. 

If we are to determine the likes and dislikes of authors for 
these types of elision relatively to one another, we must find 
how many consecutive elisions are needed to give a valid 
basis for a conclusion. Let us try the matter on the basis of 
100 consecutive elisions, taken from the opening verses of 
the books of Lucretius’ de Rerum Natura, with which we note 
the number of verses necessary for the finding of this number 
of elisions: 


Lucretius Elisions T Q M S L 

i, 1-185.100 7 16 15 50 12 

ii. 1-243.100 14 17 16 38 15 

m.1-155.100 5 26 20 38 11 

iv, 1-220.100 11 26 18 36 9 

v, 1-175.100 11 11 10 52 16 

vi, 1-257.100 6 20 20 43 11 

Average.100 9 19.3 16.5 42.8 12.3 


While the figures vary in their absolute values, there is 
very little variation in their relative order. The commonest 
elision is S, followed at a long remove by Q, M, L, T, where 
the intervals are small. Now this relative order is to be seen 
in most of the separate books. Book iv sets T ahead of L, 
and vi ties Q and M. Only in v is the variation serious. 
Here let us try an additional hundred elisions: 


Lucretius Elisions T Q M S L 

v, 1-175.100 11 11 10 52 16 

v, 176-358.100 11 27 17 35 10 

Average.100 11 19 13.5 43.5 13 


Oddly, the average of these two hundreds, despite the un- 

propitious start, is nearer the norm reached from averaging 

the hundreds of the six books, than is the single hundred of any 

one of the other five books. 
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On the other hand, Lucretius may have his 100 elisions in 
as few as 155 verses, or may write as many as 257 verses be¬ 
fore reaching the hundredth elision. Thus while 100 elisions 
may be expected to give a reasonably accurate norm for likes 
and dislikes in elision in an author, and 200 consecutive elisions 
a very accurate norm, the corresponding piece of text will not 
give an accurate norm for the frequency of elision. 

Let us test this formulation on the writings of Horace. 
Here we are faced by two conditions not present in the poem 
of Lucretius. The latter wrote a single poem on a single 
though extensive subject, in a single meter; the former wrote 
over nearly or quite thirty years, on a variety of subjects, 
in different styles and meters. We must divide his works 
into two classes, the hexameters and the lyrics; and we must 
here give first the total number of elisions, with the number 
per 100 verses, then the absolute , number of elisions of each 
group, and the relative percentages of each group. 


Horace 



Total 

Elisions 

Number of Elisions 

Relative Percentage 

Hexameters 

Verses 

Total 

% 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

T 

Q M 

S 

L 

Serm. i . . .. 

.1030 

447 

43 

59 

52 

128 

126 

82 

13 

12 29 

28 

18 

Serm. n. ... 

.1083 

509 

47 

48 

30 

164 

134 

133 

9 

6 32 

26 

26 

Epist . I . . .. 

.1066 

199 

20 

29 

10 

70 

53 

37 

15 

5 35 

27 

19 

Epist. ii, 1-2 

. 486 

95 

20 

14 

5 

33 

26 

17 

15 

5 35 

27 

18 

A. P . 

. 476 

101 

21 

16 

14 

35 

23 

13 

16 

14 35 

23 

13 

Totals. 

.4141 

1350 

33 

166 

111 

430 362 

282 

12 

8 32 

27 

21 

Lyrics 

Epodes . 

. 615 

98 

16 

9 

15 

36 

28 

10 

9 

15 37 

29 

10 

Carm. i. 

. 876 

105 

12 

6 

11 

49 

30 

9 

6 

10 47 

29 

9 

Carm. n.... 

. 572 

81 

14 

5 

8 

38 

23 

7 

6 

10 47 

28 

9 

Carm . in. . . 

.1008 

184 

18 

9 

11 

87 

50 

27 

5 

6 47 

27 

15 

C. S. 9 Carm. iv 582 

51 

9 

6 

20 

14 

9 

2 

12 

39 27 

18 

4 

Totals. 

.3653 

519 

14 

35 

65 

224 

140 

55 

7 

13 43 

27 

11 


In the hexameter poems, the relative frequency is M, S, L, 
T, Q, both when they are taken as a total and when the books 
are taken separately, except that in the Ars Poetica the elision 
of L has sunk into fifth place; but if we consider this poem as 
part of the second book of Epistles , the book as a whole pre- 
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serves the relative order with its 196 elisions. On the other 
hand, the number of elisions per 100 verses has been reduced 
from 43 and 47 in the Sermones to about 20 in the Epistles, 
and a similar reduction is to be seen in the lyrics, when the 
latest poems of that group are compared with the earlier. 
But in the hexameters the relative likes and dislikes of the 
poet have not been changed thereby. 

The lyrics, with their shorter verse-lengths, and difference 
in metrical requirements, present a slightly different picture. 
The elision of the vowel of -que is much more frequent, rising 
to third place; in the last lyrics, the Carmen Saeculare and 
Carm. iv, it even rises to first place—but this section has too 
few elisions, only 51, to serve as a basis for generalization. 
Quite naturally, the shorter verses of the lyrics have fewer 
elisions per 100 verses, than have the longer hexameters. 

The six short Satires of Persius, averaging only a trifle over 
100 verses apiece, may be expected to show much variation, 
especially as the young poet varied from 30 to 75 elisions per 
100 verses. But the expectation is not quite fulfilled: his 
preferred elision is that of S, with M and L contending for 
second place, and Q and T almost tying for fourth. The 
same relative order is given when any three Satires are ex¬ 
amined as a group. Even the brevity of the passages does not 
conceal the poet’s preferences. The statistics are as follows: 


PER8IU8 



Total 

Elisions 

Number of Elisions 

Relative Percentage 


Verses 

Total 

% 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

I • • • • 

....134 

90 

67 

5 

7 

21 

36 

21 

6 

8 

23 

40 

23 

II.... 

.... 75 

41 

55 

3 

9 

6 

10 

13 

7 

22 

15 

24 

32 

Ill.... 

... .118 

35 

30 

4 

3 

9 

14 

5 

11 

9 

26 

40 

14 

IV. . . . 

.... 52 

18 

32 

2 

1 

3 

5 

7 

11 

6 

17 

28 

38 

V. . . . 

....191 

87 

46 

8 

11 

23 

31 

14 

9 

13 

26 

36 

16 

VI. . . . 

.... 80 

60 

75 

8 

6 

9 

26 

11 

13 

10 

15 

43 

18 

Total. . 

, ...050 

331 

51 

30 

37 

71 

122 

71 

9 

11 

21 

37 

21 


From the same standpoint, Vergil’s Eclogues and Bucolics, 
and four selected books of the Aeneid have been examined. 
The statistics are herewith presented: 
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Vergil 



Total Elisions 


Number of Elisions 

Relative Percentage 

Eclogues Verses Total % 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

i. ... 

. 83 

18 

22 

0 

2 

6 

6 

4 

0 

11 

33 

33 

22 

2 .... 

. 73 

27 

36 

1 

3 

9 

6 

8 

4 

11 

33 

22 

30 

3.... 

. Ill 

46 

41 

3 

3 

12 

13 

15 

7 

7 

26 

28 

33 

4.... 

. 63 

14 

22 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 

7 

21 

36 

21 

14 

5. ... 

. 90 

21 

23 

2 

5 

3 

5 

6 

10 

24 

14 

24 

29 

6. ... 

. 86 

23 

27 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

13 

17 

17 

26 

26 

7. ... 

. 70 

15 

21 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

7 

13 

13 

33 

33 

8. ... 

. 109 

39 

36 

2 

5 

8 

19 

5 

5 

13 

21 

49 

13 

9. ... 

. 67 

17 

25 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 

12 

12 

18 

35 

24 

10.... 

. 77 

22 

29 

2 

5 

6 

7 

2 

9 

23 

27 

32 

9 

Total.. 

. 829 

242 

29 

17 

34 

58 

76 

57 

7 

14 

24 

31 

24 

Georgies 













I . . .. 

. 514 

242 

47 

2 

55 

71 

57 

57 

1 

23 

29 

23 

23 

ii .... 

. 542 

257 

47 

8 

73 

63 

66 

47 

3 

28 

24 

26 

18 

hi .... 

. 566 

290 

51 

8 

80 

65 

75 

62 

3 

28 

22 

26 

21 

IV .... 

. 566 

302 

53 

9 

74 

75 

78 

66 

3 

24 

25 

26 

22 

Total . 

.2188 

1091 

49 

27 

282 

274 

276 

232 

2 

26 

25 

25 

21 

Aeneid 














i . .. 

. 756 

370 

49 

11 

96 

96 

82 

85 

3 

23 

26 

22 

23 

IV .. . 

. 705 

393 

56 

12 

92 

111 

98 

80 

3 

23 

28 

25 

20 

VII ... 

. 817 

458 

56 

12 

118 

127 

104 

97 

3 

26 

28 

23 

21 

XII .,. 

. 953 

554 

58 

21 

125 

151 

123 

134 

4 

23 

27 

22 

24 

Total . 

.3231 

1775 

55 

56 

431 

485 

407 

396 

3 

24 

27 

23 

22 


It is easy to see that Vergil disliked the enclisis of est. In 
his early works, the Eclogues , he shows least reluctance to 
elide S, with M and L tying in second place, and Q rather far 
behind in fourth place. But with his Georgies , he shows a 
much greater use of elision in general, though T remains very 
uncommon; he uses the other four kinds in almost equal num¬ 
bers, though L falls a little behind, and in the Aeneid M forges 
distinctly to the front. 

As for Ovid, we must divide his works into two groups, 
those in the elegiac distich and those in dactylic hexameters: 
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Ovid 



Total 

Elisions 

Number of Elisions 

Relative Percentage 

Elegiacs 

Verses 

Total 

% 

T 

Q 

M 

• 

s 

L 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

Am. i... 

. 778 

96 

12 

28 

15 

13 

28 

12 

29 

16 

14 

29 

12 

44 n .. 

. 836 

129 

15 

51 

21 

10 

35 

12 

40 

16 

8 

27 

9 

Her. 1-7. 

. 1111 

145 

13 

44 

42 

10 

44 

5 

30 

29 

7 

30 

3 

Med. Fac, 

100 

10 

10 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

20 

40 

10 

30 

0 

i • • 

. 772 

112 

14 

34 

29 

7 

34 

8 

31 

26 

6 

30 

7 

44 44 n . 

. 747 

97 

13 

35 

20 

4 

34 

4 

36 

21 

4 

35 

4 

Rem. Am, 

814 

107 

13 

46 

17 

7 

30 

7 

43 

16 

7 

28 

7 

Trist. I.. 

. 738 

96 

13 

34 

24 

7 

25 

6 

35 

25 

7 

26 

6 

** ii . 

. 578 

94 

16 

45 

25 

5 

14 

5 

48 

27 

5 

15 

5 

Ib . 

. 644 

67 

10 

18 

28 

3 

15 

3 

27 

42 

4 

22 

4 

Pont, i .. 

. 768 

93 

12 

43 

14 

7 

23 

6 

46 

15 

8 

25 

6 

44 n. . 

. 930 

112 

12 

52 

30 

6 

18 

6 

46 

27 

5 

16 

5 

Fast, ii .. 

. 864 

88 

10 

30 

22 

7 

26 

3 

34 

25 

8 

30 

3 

“ V.. 

. 734 

84 

11 

37 

22 

6 

16 

3 

44 

26 

7 

19 

4 

Total.... 

.10414 

1330 

13 

499 

313 

93 

345 

80 

38 

23 

7 

26 

6 

Hexameters 













Met. i ... 

. 779 

210 

27 

49 

77 

24 

52 

8 

23 

37 

11 

25 

4 

44 V 

v • • • 

. 678 

179 

26 

51 

70 

20 

32 

6 

28 

39 

11 

19 

3 

44 X... 

. 739 

169 

23 

41 

84 

15 

26 

3 

24 

50 

9 

15 

2 

44 XV . 

. 879 

238 

27 

37 

103 

22 

64 

12 

16 

42 

9 

27 

5 

Total.... 

. 3075 

796 

26 

178 

334 

81 

174 

29 

22 

42 

10 

22 

4 

Elegiacs of Dubious Authorship 










Epistulae 

. 1562 

185 

12 

90 

44 

7 

34 

10 

49 

24 

4 

18 

5 

Sappho .. 

. 220 

37 

17 

9 

6 

4 

16 

2 

24 

16 

11 

43 

5 


From these figures, we see that Ovid’s usage is not uniform, 
for the elegiacs (except Med. Fac. and the Ibis ) prefer T, 
with Q and S practically tied for second place, while the 
hexameters have Q in greatest amount, with T and S tied 
for second place. The Ibis and Med. Fac., which depart 
from the norm of the elegiacs, have too few elisions to be taken 
as overturning the standard. All the poems of Ovid agree 
in having but a small amount of M and L. As for the poems 
of doubtful authorship, the Epistvlae agree almost precisely 
with Trist. ir, Pont, n, and Fast, v; the Sappho shows a surplus 
of S and a deficiency of T, but has too few elisions for any 
serious conclusion. 

The likes and dislikes of the poets whom we have examined 
mav be summarized as follows: 

Lucretius preferred S, followed at a long interval by Q, M, L, T, 
which however are so close together that their relative 
order might be somewhat changed. 
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Horace preferred M, then S, followed by L, T, Q in his hexam¬ 
eters, but by Q, L, T in his lyrics; he is less regular in 
the lyrics than in the hexameters, and tends to depart 
from the norm in his latest writings. 

Persius prefers S, with M and L contending for second place, 
and Q and T almost tying for fourth. 

Vergil always disliked T, while the other four were almost 
equally used; but in his earliest works S was somewhat 
more common and Q somewhat less so, while in his latest 
writing M was by a slight margin the most used and L 
fell off a trifle. 

Ovid disliked M and L; he preferred T in his elegiacs and M 
in his hexameters. 

My interest in this subject was set into activity, as it hap¬ 
pens, not by my interest in elision in the Roman poets, but 
by the discussion of Professor H. R. Fairclough on “The 
Poems of the Appendix Vergiliana,” now printed in the 
T. A. P. A. Lin, 5-34. Professor Fairclough examines the 
various poems which are doubtfully assigned to Vergil on 
various gounds, with the vocabulary as a criterion, and does 
it in such a masterly way that it would be difficult to take 
exception either to his method or to his conclusion. But there 
is still a possibility that vocabulary does not furnish a per¬ 
fectly objective criterion of authorship: even apart from con¬ 
siderations of the subject matter, one’s likes and dislikes in 
the use of words may change from time to time—if not from 
year to year, at least from decade to decade. 

It therefore occurred to me that there might be one or more 
objective criteria of authorship, factors which might fairly 
be beyond the conscious control of the author’s mind, in the 
main; and they are these: the number of elisions per 100 verses; 
the relative amounts of the different types of elision; the num¬ 
ber of dactyls in the first four feet of the hexameter. At the 
same time I realize the perils of the statistical method, and 
its limitations. All that it can in this case justify is the 
belief that a given poem may be by a certain author to whom 
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it is doubtfully assigned, or that it cannot be: the method 
cannot lead to a decision that the poem must be by the author, 
and there must be a wide gap between the usage of the poem 
and the usage of the author in his admitted works, before we 
can reach the negative conclusion. 

Let us test the criterion of elision in the case of the Corpus 
Tibullianum, where Book hi is recognized, as the work of 
one Lygdamus; iv, 1, the Panegyricum Messallae, is generally 
believed not to be the work of Tibullus; iv, 2-6, the corre¬ 
spondence of Cerinthus and Sulpicia, is regarded as genuine 
work of Tibullus; iv, 7-12, are by Sulpicia; and rv, 13-14, 
like the first two books, are considered to be genuinely Tibullan. 
The summary table of elisions is as follows (Book i has been 
divided into two units because of its greater length): 

Tibullus 

Total Elisions Number of Elisions 

Verses Total % T Q M S L 


i, 1-5.430 54 13 13 7 7 21 6 

i, 6-10.380 55 14 17 6 6 22 4 

ii.438 75 17 18 10 11 29 7 

hi (Lygdamus).290 47 16 7 13 6 15 6 

iv, 1 (Pan. Mess.) .211 40 19 5 6 8 15 6 

iv, 2-6.114 23 20 6 3 3 11 0 

iv, 7-12 (Sulpicia). 40 5 13 1 1 1 2 0 

iv, 13-14. 28 8 29 3 1 0 3 1 


In the portions universally admitted to be by Tibullus, the 
commonest kind of elision is S, followed by T, and then 
M, Q, L in almost equal numbers. Book hi, by Lygdamus, 
puts Q in second place by a wide margin over T. The Pane¬ 
gyric puts M in second place, with T the least used kind, 
though there are not enough elisions in it for very positive 
conclusions. The short poems of Sulpicia give too few elisions 
for argument; those few agree with the usage of Tibullus. 
On the whole, the Corpus Tibullianum distinctly confirms 
the trustworthiness of this criterion. 

Naturally, it will not do to compare poems too short to 
approximate the norm of the author in question with a fair 
grade of accuracy; and these should be compared not with 
the average usage of the author, but with the range shown 
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by the author in text-units of similar length. As some of 
the poems of the Appendix Vergiliana have been claimed as 
works of the youthful Ovid, 1 we present here such a table of 
ranges, drawn from the statistics already given for the un¬ 
questioned works of Vergil and of Ovid: 


Vergil 

Number of 
Verses 

Elisions 
per 100 
Verses 

T 

Relative Percentage of 
QMS 

L 

Eclogues . 

_ 63- 109 

21-41 

0-13 

7-24 

13-36 

21-49 

6-33 

Oeorgics . 

....514- 566 

45-53 

1- 3 

23-28 

22-29 

23-26 

18-23 

Aeneid . 

_756- 953 

49-57 

3- 4 

23-26 

26-28 

22-25 

20-24 

Ovid 

Elegiacs. 

....100-1111 

10-16 

26-48 

15-42 

4-14 

15-35 

0-12 

Hexameters .. 

_678- 879 

23-27 

16-26 

37-51 

9-12 

16-27 

2- 5 


Of all the minor poems doubtfully claimed for Vergil, only 
the Aetna , the Ciris, and the Culex are of such length that they 
may fairly be drawn into such a comparison; but for the sake 
of completeness, all the poems included in the Oxford edition 
of Ellis are given in the following table: 



Total 

Elisions 

Number of Elisions 

Relative Percentage 


Verses 

Total % 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

Aetna . . .. 

. .646 

265 

41 

67 

67 

38 

68 

25 

25 

25 

14 

26 

9 

Ciris . 

. .541 

241 

45 

17 

45 

52 

82 

45 

7 

19 

21 

34 

19 

Culex . 

..414 

47 

11 

6 

22 

3 

14 

2 

13 

47 

6 

30 

4 

Moretum .. 

. .124 

20 

16 

1 

7 

5 

3 

4 

5 

35 

25 

15 

20 

Dirae .... 

. .103 

26 

25 

1 

2 

1 

17 

5 

4 

8 

4 

65 

19 

Lydia .... 

.. 80 

20 

25 

12 

5 

0 

3 

0 

60 

25 

0 

15 

0 

Copa . 

.. 38 

15 

39 

2 

0 

1 

11 

1 

13 

0 

7 

73 

7 

Priapea . . 

. . 46 

27 

59 

1 

2 

4 

14 

6 

4 

7 

15 

52 

22 

CatcUepton 

. .229 

92 

40 

6 

11 

19 

40 

16 

7 

12 

21 

43 

17 

Eat et non . 

.. 25 

13 

52 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 

23 

0 

8 

54 

15 

Vir bonus. 

.. 26 

11 

42 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

0 

18 

18 

18 

46 

Maecenas . 

..178 

12 

7 

0 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

33 

25 

42 

0 


The Aetna has more elision per 100 verses than the Eclogues , 
and less than the Georgies and the Aeneid; which is inconclu¬ 
sive. But it has far too much of T, and less of M and of L 
than any similar unit of Vergil; only some short Eclogues 
equal the small amount of one or of the other. On the basis 
of the kinds of elision, the Aetna is not by Vergil. 

1 Notably by Prof. R. S. Radford, in T. A. P. A. li, 146 ff., lii, 148 ff.; 
A. J. P. xliv, 1 ff., 230 ff., 293 ff. His statistics are used to draw conclusions 
without regard to the fact that they are based on too small a total to establish 
a norm for valid conclusions. 
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The Ciris is, in amount of elision, slightly above the Aetna, 
and stands midway between the Eclogues on the one hand and 
the Georgies and Aeneid on the other. In kinds of elision, 
it agrees very closely with the average for the Eclogues as a 
whole. In view of the recent argument of Mr. A. R. Bellinger 
(“ Catullus and the Ciris,” in T. A. P. A. liii, 73-82), that the 
Ciris, showing many imitations of the Epyllion of Catullus 
(64), can be by none other than Vergil himself, since no other 
poet could have pillaged his brother poet’s production so 
freely without evoking criticism, we give the figures for the 
Eclogues, the Ciris, and Catullus, 64. They show that the 
Ciris is closer to the Catullan poem in amount of elision, and 

equally near to both in kinds of elision: 

% 

Total Elisions Number of Elisions Relative Percentage 



Verses 

Total % 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

T 

Q 

M 

S 

L 

Verg. Eel.. 

.. .829 

242 

29 

17 

34 

58 

76 

57 

7 

14 

24 

31 

24 

Ciria . 

...541 

241 

45 

17 

45 

52 

82 

45 

7 

19 

21 

34 

19 

Cat. 64..., 

...408 

138 

34 

7 

23 

39 

44 

25 

5 

17 

28 

32 

18 


The Culex has so little elision that on this score alone one 
would deny its Vergilian authorship. With so few elisions, 
it may safely be compared only with the single Eclogues, none of 
which has as many elisions as the Culex. Taken thus, it has 
too much of Q and too little of M and of L. It was clearly 
not by Vergil. 

When we consider Ovid as a possible author of these poems, 
we find that the Culex, but for a slight deficiency in T, agrees 
with the norm of his elegiacs, both in kinds of elision and in 
elisions per 100 verses. The Ciris has far too much elision 
for Ovid, and falls outside the Ovidian range in T, M, and 
L. The Aetna, which could hardly be a work of the frivolous 
poet of love, falls within the range of the elegiacs for the kinds 
of elision, but has far more elision per hundred verses than any 
section of the works of Ovid. 

Now let us look for a moment at the shorter poems. If 
comparable at all, they may be compared with the range of 
the Eclogues. The asterisks in this table show the items in 
which the separate poems fall outside that range: 
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Elision8 per 100 Verses T Q M S L 

Moretum . • * * * 

Dime . * * 

Lydia . * * * * * 

Copa . * * * * 

Priapea . * * 

Caialepion . 

Est et non . * * * * * 

Vir bonus . * * * 

Maecenas . * * * 


The Catalepton selections, being a number of short poems, 
should properly be considered separately; even collectively, 
their number of elisions is not very great, and there is no 
certainty that they are by one single author. 

So far as the dactyls of the first four feet of the verse are 
concerned, that did not prove to be a very illuminating crite¬ 
rion. Selected portions of Vergil's unquestioned works, of 
sufficient length to be fairly compared with the longer poems 
of the Appendix, gave from 204 dactyls per 100 verses, down 
to 171 dactyls; similar portions of Ovid’s works, wherein only 
the hexameter verses of the elegiacs were considered, yielded 
from 208 to 234 dactyls per 100 verses. The longer poems of 
the Appendix in no case exceeded 192 dactyls, which is a fair 
argument against a possible Ovidian authorship. The 
table follows: 

Dactyls in First Four Feet 
Verses Examined Total Per 100 Verses 


Vergil, Ed. 1-5.420 790 188 

Ed. 6-10... .409 835 204 

Georg, l .400 706 176 

Aen. i .400 700 175 

Aen. vii .400 716 179 

.4en. xii .400 686 171 

Ovid, Am. i. 389 828 208 

Her. 1-4.n.376 880 234 

A. A. i.386 844 216 

Met. i.600 1308 218 

Met. xv.400 924 231 

Aetna .646 1094 169 

Ciris .541 939 173 

Cttlex .411 790 192 

Moretum .124 234 189 

Dirae .103 172 167 

Lydia . 80 137 171 

Copa . 19 34 179 

Catalepton . 61 110 180 

E8t et non . 25 49 196 

Vir bonus . 26 49 182 

Maecenas . 89 169 190 
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In conclusion, I think that it can be said 

1. That the Roman poets had likes and dislikes in the kinds 
of elision, and also, though less strikingly so, in the absolute 
amount of elision. 

2. That these likes and dislikes may be used as an auxiliary 
criterion in matters of disputed authorship. 

3. That with elision as criterion, the Ciris may be by Vergil, 
but may not be by Ovid; the Cvlex might be by Ovid, but is 
not by Vergil; the Aetna is by neither. 

4. That with the number of dactyls in the first four feet 
of the hexameter as criterion, all of these poems might be by 
Vergil, and none might be by Ovid. 

5. That the other poems of the Appendix are too brief for 
evaluation by these criteria, though what evidence they do 
present is against either Vergilian or Ovidian authorship. 
Only in the collection of Catalepton do we find agreement with 
Vergilian practices of elision. 

I would emphasize that I regard these criteria merely as 
auxiliary to other criteria, although useful as being reasonably 
objective. My chief interest in the conclusion is that I find 
in Professor Fairclough’s article (T. A. P. A. mi, 32) the dem¬ 
onstration that in vocabulary the Ciris approaches more 
nearly than any other of the poems of the Appendix the 
poems of unquestioned Vergilian authorship. This is precisely 
the result of the present study, as well. 
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VII— Valerius Cato 

By Professor RODNEY POTTER ROBINSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

Interest in the poetae novi has been quickened in recent 
years by the attempts that have been made to include the 
young Vergil within their ranks. One of the most interesting 
and most baffling of this talented school of poets was the 
“Latin Siren,” P. Valerius Cato, 1 upon whom modern scholar¬ 
ship seems inclined to lay a large share of the responsibility 
for the neoteric movement at Rome. It is the purpose of 
this paper to give an impartial examination of the scanty 
facts that are known in regard to the life and activities of this 
poet-teacher. Since w T e are confining ourselves to facts, we 
must refrain from any attempt to build up a romantic biog¬ 
raphy from the Lydia and Dirae of the Vergilian Appendix, 
as some have tried to do. 2 Such an attempt rests upon a 
double fallacy, first that of assuming Cato’s authorship of 
these poems as indubitably established, and second that of 
mistaking these works for biography instead of poetry. 

The chief source for our knowledge of Valerius Cato is the 
brief biography recorded by Suetonius in the eleventh chapter 
of the de Grammaticis et Rhetoribus. He is twice mentioned 
elsewhere in the same work (chap. 2 and 4); once by Ovid 
(Trist . ii, 436); and again in the eight lines prefixed to Horace, 
Serm. i, 10, commonly regarded as spurious but of undoubted 
antiquity. Finally it is at least a plausible conjecture that 
the fifty-sixth poem of Catullus is addressed to him. 3 

1 The praenomen is found only in the index to the de Grammaticis . This 
index was compiled from the text long after Suetonius’ time, but before it had 
become as corrupt as it is at present. 

2 Notably Naeke, Carmina Valerii Catonis cum Augusti Ferdinandi Naekii 
annotationibus . . . cura Ludovici Schopeni, Bonnae, 1847. 

* A. Hillscher, Jahrb. f. class. Phil., Suppl. xviii (1892), 374, identifies with 
Cato the Valerius mentioned by Cicero in connection with the grammarian 
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Suetonius wrote some hundred and fifty years after Cato’s 
time, so it is well to remember that many men of the late 
Republic who enjoyed considerable fame in their own day 
had by Suetonius’ time become almost, or entirely, forgotten. 
A striking example of this is found in the fact that Suetonius 
deems it necessary to designate T. Pomponius Atticus as the 
man to whom Cicero’s letters are addressed. 4 Hence a brief 
consideration must be given to Suetonius’ own sources. There 
is no evidence that any book on famous Roman teachers 
had been written before Suetonius, 6 but fortunately the biog¬ 
rapher is liberal in quoting the authorities for his statements. 

Valerius Cato’s detractors claimed that he was of Gallic 
origin, and the freedman of a certain Bursenus, while Cato 
himself in a little book called Indignatio, or Protest, main¬ 
tained that he was free-born, but had been left an orphan, 
and for that reason had been the more easily robbed of his 
patrimony during the lawlessness of the Sullan period. All 
of this information was contained in the Indignatio, which 
Suetonius must have read. Next we are told that Cato taught 
many boys of prominent families, and was regarded as a 
very capable teacher, particularly for boys with poetic talent. 
Two anonymous verses are then quoted to bear out this 
statement. Furthermore, in the verses of Bibaculus quoted 
in another connection there is reference to Cato’s great erudi¬ 
tion, to his prominent position as a teacher and grammarian, 
and to his ability as a poet. However, the biographer does 
not cite his authority for the statement about Cato’s pupils. 
This may have been but a logical inference on the part of 
Suetonius, but I think it more probable that he had some 
further information on this illustrious member of the profes¬ 
sion with which he himself seems at one time to have been 

Curtius Nicia. See ad Att. xn, 51, 1 (Tusculum, 45 b.c.): “venit etiam Nicias, 
et Valerium hodie audiebam esse venturum” ; and 53: “hie nobiscum sunt 
Nicias et Valerius.” The use of audiebam may indicate that Cicero had heard 
of Cato’s expected arrival from the servants at the latter’s Tusculan villa. 

4 Tib. 7, 2; de Gram. 16. 

6 Cf. Leo, Die griechisch-rdmische Biographic (Leipzig, 1901), 141. 
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identified. 6 Cato may well have mentioned the popularity 
of his school in one of his grammatical treatises or in the 
Indignatio. Nevertheless it is noteworthy that Suetonius 
does not give the names of any of the midtos et nobiles who 
were Cato’s pupils, though he frequently does this in recount¬ 
ing the lives of the grammarians and rhetoricians. 

Aside from the Indignatio , Suetonius says that Cato was 
the author of grammatical treatises and of poems. Of the 
poems the Lydia and Diana enjoyed the greatest popularity. 
A verse of Ticida in praise of the Lydia , and one of Cinna 
commemorating the Diana are quoted. No authority is 
given for the statement that he wrote other poems. It is 
probable that copies of Cato’s poems were still extant in 
Suetonius’ day, though I believe the fact of his deeming it 
necessary to identify the Diana and Lydia by quoting the 
verses of Cinna and Ticida indicates that they were no longer 
read. 7 Suetonius, as a teacher, must have been familiar with 
the grammatical treatises, or at least must have frequently 
seen Cato quoted in the treatises of later grammatical writers. 

Finally our biographer says that Cato lived to an advanced 
old age, that he became wretchedly poor, 6 and dwelt in a 
hovel after his Tusculan villa had been taken over by his 
creditors. Then follow fifteen verses of Bibaculus substan¬ 
tiating these statements, with but one slight exception. 
According to Suetonius Cato lived ad extremam senectam, 
while the words of Bibaculus are ad summam prope nutriant 
senectam. Cato was, of course, still living when these verses 
were written. Is Suetonius guilty of a slight inaccuracy, or 
had he secured from some other source the information that 
Cato lived on for a number of years after the composition of 
these verses? Cato himself is given as the authority for the 

e Mac6, Essai sur Suitone (Paris, 1900), 53 ff. 

7 There may be some question as to the exact force of the words praecipue 
probantur . I believe the present tense to be used with reference to the two verses 
quoted, rather than to Suetonius’ own time. 

8 1 regard the manuscript reading, vixit ad extremam senectam , sed in summam 
pauperism et paene inopiam , as correct. 
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statement about him contained in the second chapter of 
the de Grammaticis, and a letter of Messalla Corvinus for 
the one in the fourth chapter. 

Regarding the place of Cato’s birth, it is not clear whether 
his denial of his detractors’ claims extended to the imputation 
of Gallic origin. It is commonly assumed that he came from 
Cisalpine Gaul, the home of so many of the poetae novi. 
The chronology of his life presents difficulties, and cannot be 
definitely established. In general Suetonius has arranged 
the biographies of the grammarians and rhetoricians in chrono¬ 
logical order, with reference to the period in which they 
enjoyed fame as teachers. The first teacher of grammar to 
rise to fame was Sevius Nicanor (chap. 5), about whose time 
nothing is known save that in his Satire final s did not make 
position. The next in order is Aurelius Opillus (6), who 
closed his school in order to follow Rutilius Rufus into exile 
(92 B.C.). M. Antonius Gnipho (7) was private tutor to 
Caesar during the latter’s boyhood (presumably around 
90 b.c.). He was still teaching in 66, for Cicero during his 
praetorship declaimed under him; but he could not have 
lived much after that time, since he did not pass his fiftieth 
year. Orbilius (9) opened his school in Rome in his fiftieth 
year during the consulship of Cicero (63 b.c.). Ateius Phil- 
ologus (10) was the teacher of Appius and Pulcher Claudius. 
He was an intimate friend of the historian Sallust, and after 
Sallust’s death (35 B.c.) lived on intimate terms with Asinius 
Pollio. I am convinced that Mommsen, C. I. L. i, p. 181, 
is correct in identifying these Claudii with the two Appii who 
appeared as accusers against Milo in 52. 9 They were sons 
of C. Claudius, brother of the notorious Publius, but the 
younger had been adopted by his uncle Appius. 10 The 
elder evidently began his public career very young, for Cicero 
in 58 expressed fear that he would bring accusation against 

• Asconius, in Milon., pp. 29 f., 34, 36, Kiessling-Schoell. 

10 Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms, n, 320 ff.; Mtlnzer in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopddie, s.v. Claudius , 298 f. 
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his brother Quintus (ad Att. hi, 17, 1). We may, then, 
roughly place the period in which the two Claudii received 
Ateius’ instruction from 64 to 56. 

The life of Valerius Cato comes immediately after that of 
Ateius Philologus. It would therefore seem that Suetonius 
places the period of his rise to fame as a teacher between 60 
and 50 b.c. Unfortunately, however, it is just at this point 
that there is a serious disturbance of the chronological order 
of the de Grammaticis. Immediately after the life of Valerius 
Cato follow two very brief chapters, one telling of Cornelius 
Epicadus, the other of Staberius Eros. We. are told that the 
former was the freedman of the dictator Sulla, while the 
latter taught Brutus and Cassius, and was said to have given 
instruction without pay to the children of the victims of the 
Sullan proscriptions. This suddenly carries us backward 
some fifteen or twenty years. In the rest of the de Grammaticis 
et Rhetoribus, beginning with Curtius Nicia (14), the chronolog¬ 
ical arrangement is consistently maintained. I know of no 
* satisfactory explanation of the difficulty. It is, however, 
significant that the notices of Cornelius Epicadus and Sta¬ 
berius Eros are exceedingly meagre. 11 In the case of the former 
no mention is made of his teaching, which is contrary to Sue¬ 
tonius’ usual practice. 12 Moreover, in the beginning of the 
chapter on Staberius Eros the manuscripts are very corrupt. 
It is quite possible that the text has suffered some serious 
damage. The lives of Cornelius Epicadus and Staberius 
Eros may have been abridged and transposed from their 
original position, but naturally this is incapable of proof. 

It is to be regretted that it is right at the point where Cato’s 
biography is recounted that this disturbance of the chrono¬ 
logical order occurs, for could the period of his activity be 

11 The only other chapter that is so brief is the one on Scribonius Aphrodi- 
sius (19). 

11 No direct mention is made of the teaching of Curtius Nicia (14), but 
there is an allusion to his grammatical writings. In the case of M. Poraponius 
Marcellus (22), his teaching is implied in the use of the word interdum (nam 
interdum et causas OQebat ). 
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definitely established, we should be better able to decide his 
position in the Alexandrian movement at Rome. Modern 
scholarship has assigned to him an importance in connection 
with this movement that is quite unwarranted by the facts 
under our control. The accepted theory of his position among 
the poetae novi has been built around the two anonymous 
verses quoted by Suetonius: 

Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren, 

Qui solus legit 13 ac facit poetas. 

To state the case in a slightly exaggerated form, just because 
some wag of the time declared that Cato created poets, modern 
critics assume that he was the head of the Alexandrian move¬ 
ment at Rome; that Catullus, Calvus, Cinna, Ticida, and 
others of their circle were probably among the midtos et 
nobiles who attended his school, and that it was due to the 
influence of their teacher that they turned their attention to 
Alexandrian models. Schanz (Rom. Lit. I, 2 3 , pp. 58 and 65) 
introduces him as “der Fiihrer der neuen Richtung” and 
“das Haupt der Dichterschule.” Likewise Teuffel ( Gesch. 
d. rom. Lit. i 6 , pp. 465 and 515) states that he was regarded as 
“Haupt der neoterischen Dichterschule.” Ribbeck (Rom. 
Dicht. i 2 , 309) asserts that Cato, when in the middle twenties, 
formed the “Mittelpunkt einer jungen Dichtergeneration.” 
Norden 14 calls him the “Begriinder ” of the new school. Pro¬ 
fessor W. M. Lindsay (A. J. P. xlii [1921], 339) speaks of 
“that wonderful transformation of Roman poetry by a pro¬ 
fessor and his pupils.” 

The evidence for placing Valerius Cato in the circle of the 
poetae novi is so clear as to need no discussion, but I cannot 
find the slightest authority for regarding him as the founder, 
or even the leader of the movement. Cinna speaks of nostri 
Dictynna Catonis quite in the same manner as Catullus (95) 
says Zmyrna mei Cinnae. Bibaculus uses the words mei 

13 Legit is used for praelegit , and refers to the teacher’s reading of the poets 
to his classes with his commentaries on the passages read. 

14 Einleitung in die AUcriumawiseenechaft , i* (Leipzig and Berlin, 1912), 344. 
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Catonis. Certainly there is nothing in their words to indicate 
that Cato was older than they, that he had been their teacher, 
or that he was regarded as the head of their coterie. No one 
would maintain that there is anything in the fifty-sixth poem 
of Catullus to show that it was addressed to an older man and 
a former teacher. One would prefer to think that it was not. 
Finally in the fragment of the letter of Messalla Corvinus 
quoted by Suetonius, de Gram. 4, Cato is put in the same group 
with Ticida and Bibaculus, but nothing more is implied. 

Could we be positive that Cato first acquired fame as a 
teacher between 60 and 50 b.c., 16 there would be good evidence 
that he was not the teacher of Catullus and his circle (for 
they would have been ready for the school of the grammaticus 
some fifteen or twenty years earlier), and that he could not 
have been regarded as the originator or head of the Alexandrian 
school of poetry at Rome. If the dates mentioned above are 
accepted, we find a younger generation of poets that may well 
have been the pupils of whom Suetonius speaks: Cornelius 
Gallus (b. 69-68), Messalla Corvinus (b. ca. 64), perhaps 
Vergil himself. Possibly Horace’s father transferred him 
from the school of Orbilius to that of Cato, that his poetic 
talent might receive full encouragement. As Cato probably 
kept his school for many years, Tibullus and Propertius may 
well have been his pupils. At this point it is interesting to 
note that we have a reference to Cato in connection with 
Messalla Corvinus. 16 In a certain letter (Suet, de Gram. 4) 
Messalla Corvinus stated that “he had no dealings with 
Furius Bibaculus, nor yet with Ticida and Cato the school¬ 
teacher.” Is this a reminiscence of a literary feud? Had 
the pupil incurred the wrath of the master, just as in Alex¬ 
andria Apollonius had won the enmity of his master Calli¬ 
machus by committing the unpardonable sin of writing a 

14 There is, of course, the possibility that Suetonius himself did not know to 
just what period Cato belonged. 

14 The Ciris is dedicated to Messalla, and he is best known as a patron of 
the Augustan poets. However, there can be no doubt that he himself wrote 
poetry ( Catalepton , ix; Plin. Ep. v, 3, 5). 
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u'tya /3i/SX(oy? If the second of the poems of Bibaculus (Suet. 
de Gram. 11) is addressed to Cornelius Gallus, it may indicate 
that Gallus had a special interest in Valerius Cato. 

The date of Cato’s birth is important only in so far as it 
has a bearing on the period of his literary and pedagogical 
activity. He claimed that he had been left a pupillus, and 
for that reason was helpless to cope with those who robbed him 
of his property during the lawlessness of the Sullan period. 
The term licentia Sullani temporis must refer to the proscrip¬ 
tions and confiscations in 82-81 B.c. Suetonius elsewhere 
uses Sullanis temporibus with special reference to the victims 
of the proscriptions, 17 and the words are frequently used in 
this sense by Cicero. 18 Pomponius’ definition of pupillus 
is as follows: “Pupillus est, qui, cum impubes est, desiit in 
patris potestate esse aut morte aut emancipatione ( Digesta , 
l, 16, 239).” For males the age of puberty was fourteen. 
The logical inference to be drawn from Cato’s statement is 
that he w as still a pupillus at the time of the Sullan proscrip¬ 
tions, and through the chicanery of someone, possibly of his 
guardian, was deprived of his heritage. This would make it 
possible to place the date of his birth as early as 95, but, on 
the other hand, it could be put seven or eight years later. 
The fact that there was room for doubt regarding the civil 
status of his family indicates, I believe, that he was very young 
at the time of the confusion which attended Sulla’s return. 
Teuffel, op. cit., p. 466, assuming twenty-five as the age of 
majority, 19 places Cato’s birth around 100. He gives three 
reasons for bdieving that the date cannot be much later: (1) 
Cato was a pupil of Vettius Philocomus, who had himself 

17 Op. cit . 13: “Sunt qui tradant tanta eum honestate praeditum, ut Sullanis 
temporibus proscriptorum liberos gratis et sine mercede ulla in disciplinam 
receperit.” 

18 Pro Dom. 17, 43; 30, 79; 31, 83; ad Fam. xiii, 4, 1. 

19 The statement that a person under twenty-five was a minor is misleading, 
at least for Cato’s time. The practice of appointing a permanent curator for 
persons sui iuris between the ago of puberty and twenty-five did not come into 
being until later (Buckland, Text-Book of Roman Law [Cambridge, 1921], 
171 ff.). 
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been a friend of the satirist Luciiius (Suet, de Gram. 2); (2) as 
a teacher of the neumodische Dichter Cato must have been 
considerably older than they; (3) Furius Bibaculus lived to 
see Cato advanced in years, while the tone of his verses in¬ 
dicates that Cato was several years his senior. 

Nothing definite can be drawn from the first argument, 
for we do not know the time of Luciiius’ death, nor his age at 
that time. Hieronymus 20 says that he died in his forty- 
sixth year in 103-102 b.c. Scholars are inclined to accept 
this date for his death, but are agreed that he must have been 
more than forty-six at the time. When once we reject Hie¬ 
ronymus’ testimony we are lost in a hopeless maze of conjecture. 
M. Haupt 21 seeks to establish 180 as the year of Luciiius’ 
birth, attributing Hieronymus’ error to the similarity in the 
names of the consuls for 180 and 148. 22 He is followed by 
Marx 23 and others. Cichorius, 24 however, shows that to 
place the satirist’s birth so early presents quite as many diffi¬ 
culties in the other direction as to accept the evidence of 
Hieronymus. He assumes a transposition of the x of the 
numeral, and believes that the correct reading is lxvi instead 
of xlvi. An equally plausible conjecture is that the x should 
be deleted, and that we should read lvi. 25 As a man could 

20 Ad 01. 169, 2: “Gaius Luciiius satyrarum scriptor Neapoli moritur ac 
publico funere effertur anno aetatis xlvi.” The Codex Amandinus places 
the notice under 01.169, 3. Ad 01. 158, 1 (148-147): 41 Luciiius poeta nascitur.” 
Codd. B and P place the notice under 01. 158, 2. 

21 N. Jahrb . /. Phil. u. Pdd. cvn, 72. 

22 The consuls for 180 were A. Postumius Albinus and C. Calpurnius Piso, 
for 148, Sp. Postumius Albinus and L. Calpurnius Piso. 

23 C. Lucilii carminum reliquiae , Lipsiae, 1904-1905, p. xxii ff. 

24 U ntersuchungen zu Luciiius (Berlin, 1908), 7 ff. 

25 A mark in the form of a cross, to set off the numeral from the rest of the 
text, to call attention to a marginal note, or for some other purpose, may have 
been mistaken by a scribe for the numeral x. In the facsimile of a page from 
a Paris Hilarius Ms. (5th cent. ?) given by Chatelain, Uncialis Scriptura , pi. 10, 
a mark resembling an x is found in the subscription preceding the numeral 
viii. A careless scribe might easily have mistaken the number for xvm. 
This particular mark apparently serves merely to fill a blank space. Cichorius 
objects to allowing Luciiius only fifty-six years at the time of his death, because 
Horace, Serm. n, 1, 30, speaks of him as a senex. This should not be pressed 
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be a familiaris of another and yet be many years his junior, 
there is no reason why friends of Lucilius could not have been 
teaching as late as 80 b.c. (about the time Valerius Cato 
would have attended the school of the grammaticus if we place 
his birth around the year 90), if Lucilius were but fifty-six 
at the time of his death in 103-102, nor would it be impossible 
if he were as much as sixty-six. Certainly the chronology of 
Lucilius is too obscure to permit us to deduce an argument 
therefrom. 

There is, however, another piece of evidence to be considered 
in this connection. The grammarian Pompeius Lenaeus 
was a pupil of Laelius Archelaus, who had likewise been a 
friend of Lucilius. Lenaeus, after the death of his patron 
Pompeius and of Pompeius’ sons, opened his school in the 
Carinae. Sextus Pompeius was killed late in 35 b.c. (Dru- 
mann-Groebe, op. cit. iv, 590). Lenaeus opened his school after 
this, and the position of his biography in the de Grammaticis 
(chap. 15) is consistent with this date. Had Lenaeus been 
born as early as 100 he would have been past sixty-five when 
he opened his school. It is, no doubt, possible that a man 
could begin a career as a teacher at this age and acquire fame, 
but a man of fifty or fifty-five would have a much better chance 
of making a success of the venture. My conjecture would be 
that these two friends of Lucilius, Laelius Archelaus and 
Vettius Philocomus, were Roman knights, who lost their prop¬ 
erty during this same Sullani temporis lieentia, and were 
forced to take pupils in order to gain a livelihood. 

Teuffel’s second argument has already been answered. By 
the neumodische Dichter he undoubtedly means Catullus, 
Calvus, and the rest of their group. We have absolutely no 
evidence that Cato was their teacher. 

Let us now examine the verses of Bibaculus. In the first 
place, I cannot see that their tone implies that the author is 

too closely. Horace had probably never taken the trouble to investigate the 
date of Lucilius , birth. The satirist belonged to a past age, and it was quite 
natural for Horace to regard him as old . 
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speaking of one considerably older than himself, but, even if 
it does, we know nothing of the age of Bibaculus, unless we 
follow Hieronymus, who places his birth in 103. 26 In that 
case Bibaculus was born three years before the date which 
Teuffel accepts for Cato. Suetonius quotes two separate 
poems of Bibaculus, written at different times. The one that 
is quoted in the second place is first in point of time. It is 
addressed to a certain Gallus. Bibaculus says that Cato’s 
Tusculan villa has been offered for sale by his creditors. He 
expresses his wonder that the peerless teacher, the prince of 
grammarians, the best of poets could solve all questions of 
grammatical exegesis, but could not solve the problem of 
paying his debts. 27 Nothing is said in this poem about Cato 
having reached old age. If Cornelius Gallus is the one ad¬ 
dressed, the verses were written before his death in 26, and 
probably before he left Rome for the battle of Actium in 31. 
If the verses were written about 35, Cato was then fifty-five 
(if born in 90), that is, he was past middle life, and his fortune 
was on the wane. 

The other poem describes Cato’s life in his humble cottage 
after the sale of his villa. He is said to have almost reached 
advanced old age. Did we know the date of Bibaculus’ 
death, we could fix a terminus ante quern for these verses. If 
Cato was born in 90, he would have been sixty in the year 30, 
and it need occasion no surprise if at any time after this date 
an epigrammatist describes him as having almost reached 
advanced old age. 28 

Among the writings of Cato Suetonius mentions the In- 
dignatio, grammatical treatises, and poems, of which the 
Diana and Lydia were the most famous. Furthermore, from 

26 All that we know of Bibaculus would identify him with those who were 
born many years after 103 (Teuffel, i e , 440). 

,7 It is impossible to reproduce in English the pun on the word nomen . 

28 But little can be gleaned from the verse of Bibaculus on Orbilius (de 
Gram . 9). Orbilius lived until about 14 b.c., but had lost his memory long 
before his death. Hence this verse may have been written any time during 
the twenty years preceding his death. 
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the eight verses 29 prefixed to Horace, Serm. i, 10, it is learned 
that he was a champion of Lucilius and was planning a new 
edition of that poet. 30 It is not known whether the edition was 
actually published. Suetonius may have included Cato’s 
Lucilian studies among the grammatical treatises, of which 
nothing is known. It is a little difficult to see just what the 
rather uncouth verses of the satirist could have had in common 
with the finished productions of the Alexandrian poets. 
Possibly Cato’s Lucilian studies represent an earlier period 
in his career, but I am rather of the opinion that they were 
for professional purposes, to supply material for the instruc¬ 
tion of his pupils. As a Latin grammarian, 31 he could teach 
only Latin poets. As custom forbade making use of contem¬ 
porary poets, 32 he doubtless regarded Lucilius as the most 
modern and the best that Latin literature had produced be¬ 
fore his own generation. 

The subject-matter of the Indignatio has already been 
mentioned. Whether the book was in prose or poetry is idle 

*•1 cannot believe that these verses were written by Horace, at least as a 
part of the tenth satire in its present form. Nevertheless we may accept the 
information they contain about Cato. If the verses were written in Horace’s 
time, the author had direct knowledge of Cato’s studies. If they were written 
later, he had access to some source that is lost to us. The obscurity of the 
verses is to be attributed to the corruption of the manuscripts rather than to 
the incoherence of their author. Surely the comparison is between Cato and 
Lucilius, and not between Cato and some mysterious third person; and the 
0 rammaticorum equitum doctissimus must be Cato himself. If we read Ule 
for illo in 1. 4, est for et in 1. 5, and excoriatus for exoraius in 1. 6, the verses 
assume what I believe to have been the meaning of the author. (The emenda¬ 
tions have, of course, been previously proposed.) IUe in 11. 3 and 4 would in 
each case refer to Cato, and after the comparatives melior and snbtilior we 
should understand Lucilio . 

,0 The natural meaning of emendare parat is, 4 he is planning to publish a 
corrected edition,* as Schanz maintains. Marx, Rh. Mils, xli (1880), 554, 
thinks the words are merely equivalent to emendare studet , emendationi o per am 
dat , emendaturus est , without reference to the publication of an edition. 

,l Suetonius* book deals only with Latin grammarians and rhetoricians, 
i.e . grammarians teaching the Latin poets, and rhetoricians declaiming in the 
Latin tongue. 

n Q. Caecilius Epirota, who opened his school after the death of Cornelius 
Gallus (26 b.c.), was the first to begin the reading of contemporary poets in 
his classes {de Oram . 16). 
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speculation. The title calls to mind the book of another 
teacher, the repl *AAyeos 33 of Orbilius, a book of protest directed 
against parents because of their neglect of their children and 
the preposterous demands they made of the teacher. 

One of Cato’s two famous poems Suetonius twice calls the 
Diana, while Cinna in his verse styles it Dictynna: 

Saecula permaneat nostri Dictynna Catonis. 

The name Dictynna gives a clue to the content of the poem. 
Dictynna was a Cretan goddess of the chase, and the protec¬ 
tress of sailors. One legend gives the name originally to 
Britomartis, who, after being pursued by Minos through the 
hills of Crete for nine months, finally in despair cast herself 
into the sea, but was saved by falling into the net of some 
fishermen, whence she received the name of Dictynna 
Later the name was transferred to Diana herself in her capac¬ 
ity of the moon-goddess. 35 Doubtless this was the legend 
treated by Valerius Cato. The accepted theory that the 
Diana was an epyllion may be questioned. It may well have 
been a narrative-elegy, similar to the Atria of Callimachus, 
the aetiological elegies of Propertius, and the Fasti of Ovid. 
I venture to make this suggestion because of the discrepancy 
in the name. This would easily be explained if Cato began 
his poem by stating that he was going to tell why Diana 
sometimes went by the name of Dictynna. 36 

The Lydia of Valerius Cato must be discussed in connection 
with the Lydia and Dirae of the Vergilian Appendix. These 

33 This is my emendation of the manuscript reading (de Gram . 9) perialogos 
or perialegos. Toup’s TreptaXyijs is generally accepted. 

u The story is told by Callimachus, Hymn. 3,189 ff.; and allusion is made to 
it in the Ciris , 294 ff. 

w Call., Hymn. 3, 204-205: Own 6.va<ra ebu> ttl <paea<p6p€ t teal 5k <rk Kelvrjs\KpT)- 
Tatcs KaXeownv kircjpvpLrjp bird vbp<prjs. Ciris , 304—305: 44 alii, quo notior esse, | 
Dictynam dixere tuo de nomine Lunam.” Cf. the verses quoted by Charisius, 
(Gram. Lat. I, 287 K): 41 Luna, deum quae sola vides periuria vulgi, | seu 
Cretaea magis seu tu Dictynna vocaris.” 

M Naeke, op. cit. 272, says that Cato may have explained in the poem why 
Diana and Dictynna were the same, but he does not make the suggestion that 
the Diana was a narrative-elegy. 
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two poems are found in the manuscripts of the minor works 
attributed to Vergil as a single hexameter poem of 183 verses 
entitled Dirae . 37 Scaliger was the first to assign the verses 
to Valerius Cato (Appendix Virgilii, Lugduni, 1573). Fr. 
Jacobs, 38 without questioning the authorship of Cato, shows 
that the title Dirae is suited only to the first 103 lines, 
while the remaining eighty constitute a separate poem, to 
which he gives the name of Lydia. This much is today un¬ 
questioned. The authorship of Cato was generally accepted, 
until Merkel 39 cast doubt upon it. He was followed by M. 
Haupt, Opuscula, i, 119, K. F. Hermann, Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen (Gottingen, 1848), vi, 112, R. Reitzenstein, 40 and others. 
M. Rothstein 41 not only denies the authorship of Cato, but 
attempts to show that the two poems were written by entirely 
different authors. On the other hand, supporters of Scaliger’s 
hypothesis have not been lacking. The Dirae and Lydia 
were edited under the name of Valerius Cato by Naeke 42 in 
1847, and by Eskuche in 1889. 43 Ribbeck in his Romische 
Dichtung, I 2 , 310, contrary to his earlier opinion (Appendix 
Vergiliana , 22), favors Cato as the author. Likewise R. 
Ellis, A. J. P. XI (1890), 1 ff., supports Cato’s claims, while in 
recent years the “Latin Siren” has found a staunch champion 

in Professor Lindsav. 44 

%/ 

17 A complete account of the manuscripts is given by Vollmer, Sitzb. bayer. 
Akad ., 1908, Heft xi. 

88 Bibl. d. alien Lit. u. Kunst , ix (1792); also in his Vermischte Schriften 
(Leipzig, 1834), v, 639 ff. 

88 P . Ovidii Nasonis Tristium libri quinque et Ibis (Beroiini, 1837), 363 ff. 
(Prolusio ad Ibin ). 

40 Drei Vermuthungen z. Gesch. d. rdm. Lit. (Sonderausgabe aus der Festschr. 
/. Th. Mommsen , Marburg, 1894.) I have been unable to examine this work. 

41 Herm. xxiii (1888), 508 ff., Woch. kl. Phil, ix (1892), 1088 ff. 

48 A posthumous edition from Naeke's manuscript by L. Schopen (see above, 
p. 98, n. 2). 

48 De Valerio Catone deque Diris et Lydia carminibus t Marburg, 1889. Es¬ 
pecially valuable because of its bibliography. I have been unable to secure a 
copy of the edition of F. C. Goebbel, Warendorpii, 1865, while I especially 
regret that Patin’s Valerius Caton , St. Germain, 1869, does not seem to be in 
any of the libraries of this country. 

44 Class.Rev. xxxu (1918), 62; A.J.P . xlii (1921), 339; xliv (1923), 53 f. 
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It is impossible here to enter into the arguments in detail. 
In favor of Cato’s authorship of the Lydia the case may briefly 
be stated as follows. Cato was a follower of the Alexandrian 
school and wrote a poem called Lydia. Since he is mentioned 
among the erotic poets by Ovid, Trist. II, 436, it is assumed 
that Lydia was the name of his mistress. In the Vergilian 
Appendix we find an erotic poem addressed to a Lydia, written 
in the style of the Alexandrian poets, which conforms admirably 
to Ovid’s characterization of Cato’s work as leve opus. The 
case for the Dirae rests upon its manuscript connection with 
the Lydia , upon the fact that a girl named Lydia is twice 
mentioned in the poem, and upon the possibility that the 
situation depicted therein of a man being driven from his 
estate corresponds to a similar event in Cato’s own life. 45 

It is, in my opinion, lack of positive evidence rather than 
any accumulation of negative evidence which renders it im¬ 
possible to assign these poems to Cato with any degree of 
certainty. Most of the arguments advanced against his 
authorship are based upon the fallacy that the poet must 
needs be recounting history. I refer to such arguments as 
the one that the author of the Dirae represents himself as 
being dispossessed because of a division of land among veterans, 
whereas Suetonius’ account indicates that it was rather some 
chicanery in the courts that robbed Cato of his patrimony; 46 or 
again, that Cato must have been a boy when he lost his 
property, whereas the author of the Dirae is represented as a 
man. Most absurd of all is Rothstein’s contention that Cato 
is excluded from the authorship of the Dirae because the 
words (1. 9) “Trinacriae sterilescant gaudia vobis” locate 
the estate in Sicily, whereas Cato was born in Gaul. Ac¬ 
cording to the same process of reasoning Vergil did not write 

46 1 regard this as the least significant of all, though by Scaliger and many 
others it was made the principal ground of rapport. 

46 There is nothing impossible in Ribbeck’s supposition that Cato wrote the 
Dirae after the division of land among Octavian’s soldiers in 41 b.c.; whereas 
the memory of a similar misfortune in his own youth may account for the 
extreme virulence of the poem. 
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the first Eclogue, since the country therein described is not 
the country around Mantua. The pastoral coloring of the 
Dirae accounts for the reference to Sicily, the home of bucolic 
poetry, and this should warn us against trying to read the 
author’s biography into the poem. The same objection ap¬ 
plies to Rothstein’s argument that in the Dirae the poet has 
left his Lydia on the farm, and lost her forever, while in the. 
Lydia it is she that has gone to the country and left the 
author behind in the city. Perhaps Lydia was but a creature 
of the poet’s fancy, to be fitted in as the occasion required. 

The arguments drawn from the supposed discrepancy be¬ 
tween the extant Lydia and the description of Cato’s poem 
given by Ticida, 

Lydia doctorum maxima cura liber, 

have scarcely more weight. Should it be maintained that 

a short poem of eighty lines cannot be called a liber, the 

% 

obvious answer is that the Lydia we now have was but 
one of a group of poems published under the title of Lydia, 
like the Cynthia of Propertius. Again Ticida’s verse may 
be thought to .indicate that Cato’s Lydia, like the Zmyrna 
of Helvius Cinna, was so full of recondite erudition that it 
taxed even the ingenuity of the learned. However, the word 
docti was a quasi-technical term applied to the poetae novi , A7 
while maxima cura may mean the ‘ supreme passion, ’ not ‘ the 
greatest puzzle.’ 48 

The Lydia of the Vergilian Appendix is unique among poems 
of the late Republican period, 49 in that it is an erotic poem 
written in hexameters. The strong pastoral coloring doubtless 
accounts for the meter, yet the type is very different from the 
Bucolics of Vergil. Could it be demonstrated that the Lydia 
was the “first attempt to reproduce in Latin the ‘linked 

47 Merkel, op. cit. 363. Cf. Ellis, Commentary on Catullus , p. xxxm. 

48 Ellis, A. J. P. xi, 2. 

4f It is inconceivable to me that “ a neurotic and sentimental pupil of Pro¬ 
pertius, M as Professor Frank ( VergU , a Biography [New York, 1922], 131) 
thinks the author to have been, would not have employed the elegiac meter. 
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sweetness’ of the Alexandrian Pastoral,” as Professor Lindsay 
declares it to be, it would have an important bearing on the 
history of Latin poetry. Skutsch in his study of the tenth 
Eclogue 50 advances a theory, which he freely admits has only 
conjectural value, that Gallus interspersed his elegies with 
short bucolic poems in hexameters. May the Lydia have 
formed a part of such a mixed group of poems as Skutsch 
imagines; or may the earliest Roman erotic poetry have been 
entirely in hexameter verse with pronounced pastoral coloring? 
The bucolic element is very marked in Tibullus. The theory 
that the Latin erotic elegy was not drawn directly from Greek 
models, but was the creation of the Roman elegiac poets 
developed from the Hellenistic epigram, has found its sup¬ 
porters. 61 If such a theory is deserving of consideration, 
possibly the embryo of the Latin elegy is not to be sought in 
the Hellenistic epigram alone, but in the bucolic poetry as 
well. Poems like the Lydia may have been the immediate 
forerunners of the elegies of Cornelius Gallus. 

Much can be said in support of Lindsay’s statement that 
the Lydia is a professorial poem, packed with the mannerisms 
which Cato taught his class; for certainly its eighty lines are 
crowded with the mannerisms of the poetae novi. The Lydia 
is, indeed, “the most careful and finished of poems,” as 
Lindsay declares. One recognizes in it the Xeirrai such 

as Callimachus, Ep. 29, admired in the Phaenomena of Aratus. 
All of the rhetorical devices in which the Alexandrians de¬ 
lighted are found in it: anaphora, repetition of words within 
the same sentence, parentheses, parataxis, rhetorical questions. 
There are even three spondaic lines among the eighty (33, 47, 
67). The poem abounds in mythological references, with 
that veiled, indirect allusion of which the Alexandrians were 
so fond. 52 Their affectation of a search for truth and accuracy 

60 Au 8 Vergils FriXhzeit (Leipzig, 1901), 20 ff. 

11 F. Jacoby, Rh. Mus. lx (1905), 38 ff.; Wilamowitz, Kultur der Gegenwart , 
i, 8, p. 142 ff. 

62 Ariadne is called Minoidis astrum (49); the references to Europa and 
DanaS (26) and to Endymion (41) are veiled. The novos amores of Aurora are 
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is reflected in the words (25-26) “si fabula non vana est,” 
and (34) “nisi vilia faraa locuta est.” 53 With the words 
“quae dicere longum est” (46), and “haec quoque praetereo” 
(49) the poet sounds the warning not to write a peya fiifiAlov. 

Professor Lindsay makes much of the argument that Lydia 
w T as by literary convention the peculiar property of Valerius 
Cato, and that no rival or imitator would have dared to steal 
the name. I do not find the argument convincing, for he 
adduces no evidence to show that the poets of that time 
were bound by such scruples. Moreover, Horace, though he 
was not, of course, a rival or imitator of Valerius Cato, did 
not hesitate to use the name of Lydia, 54 just as he uses the 
name of Lycoris, 55 which according to Lindsay should have 
been the peculiar property of Cornelius Gallus. Right here, 
however, it is well to stop and ask ourselves whether we really 
know that the Lydia of Valerius Cato was an erotic poem, 
or that it concerned itself with a woman of that name. To be 
sure, Cato is mentioned among the erotic poets by Ovid, but 
his Lydia is never mentioned by later w’riters in connection 
with the Lesbia of Catullus, the Perilla of Ticida, the Lycoris 
of Gallus, the Delia and Nemesis of Tibullus, the Cynthia of 
Propertius, and the Corinna of Ovid. The Lydia and Diana 
were but two of the poems which he wrote. . The Alexandrian 
period of Greek literature was one of scientific scholarship, 
an age of research and cyclopaedic knowledge. The poets 
delved into antiquarian lore, and this was reflected not only 
in their treatment of their themes, but also in the actual 
choice of subject-matter. This is shown by the titles of three 
of the poems of Callimachus, “Apyovs oUiapds, ’ApnaSia, and 
Bpa 7 xos; and again by the MorJ/oirla of Euphorion. It ispossi- 

mentioned but not named (72); the love of Apollo for Daphne is symbolized 
by the laurel. 

M Cf. Callimachus, frag. 442: bpapTvpov ov5h heldo*; Ilymn . 1, 4 ff., 59 ff.; 
Cirx8 t 54-91, 

M Carm. i, 8; i, 13; i, 25; in, 9. Hermann, op. cit. % has called attention to 
the fact that Horace uses the name, but it is manifestly unfair to bring the 
late poem Lydia bella puclla into the argument, 

65 Carm. i, 33. 
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ble that the erudite Valerius Cato followed such models in 
his Lydia , and that the poem dealt in some way with ancient 
lore appertaining to the country of Lydia. To make another 
suggestion among many possibilities, if the Lydia of the poem 
really was a woman, she may have been the Lydia nurus (so 
styled by Seneca, Here. Get. 371). Surely Hercules plying 
the distaff of Omphale would have been a theme to delight 
the heart of a novus pocta. The title would be no more vague 
than 0p$L£, the name of a poem by Euphorion. 

The foregoing investigation has yielded but little that is 
positive in connection with the poet-teacher, but may contain 
some suggestions that will be helpful to the future historian 
of the poetae novi. Our information is too meagre and too 
vague to admit of definite conclusions, but the weight of 
evidence, I believe, points to Valerius Cato, not as the origi¬ 
nator or head of the neoteric movement in Latin poetry, but 
as one of those who handed down the torch of Alexandrianism 
from the circle of Catullus and Calvus to those of a younger 
generation. 
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VIII.— Hector's Fault in Honor 

By Professor SAMUEL E. BASSETT 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

In a recent article ( T. A . P. A . mi, 52-62) the writer discussed 
the importance, in the plot of the Iliad, of the Plan of Zeus 
and of Hector as the Instrument by means of which the plan 
is carried out. At the end of 0 Zeus has fulfilled his promise 
to Thetis, and the poet returns to the theme of the poem, the 
Wrath of Achilles. The situation described in II-P is crucial 

■ 

in the development of the plot, and has been made a major 
point of attack by disintegrating criticism. In particular, 
it is thought that two or more stages in the growth of the 
story can be detected; that in the adjustment of these the 
junctures are crude, and that most of P is inferior poetry. 
The purpose of the present paper is to test these judgments at 
several points by an examination of the role of Hector in n-P. 
The Trojan hero has been made dear to the poet’s audience 
in the preceding episodes. Though he is an enemy we share 
in the exultation of his glorious success at the end of 0. But 
the climax of the poem requires his death, and the Greek 
conception of nemesis demands that his tragic end be in some 
way due to a flaw in his character: that he shall at some point 
reveal the imperfection of the common humanity that he 
shares with us. To this end the poet makes Hector commit 
a fault in honor. Just what this fault is, and how largely it 
determines the course of the narrative in P, are questions 
which have hitherto received insufficient attention. 

That Hector violated some rule of conduct is made clear by 
the words of Zeus, uttered while Hector is donning the armor 
of Patroclus (P 205 f.): 

Tevxea Fov Kara noopov airo Kparos re kcu 
etXeu. 
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Whatever the precise meaning of oi> Kara nbapov may be, it 
certainly implies the failure to act comme il faut. The diffi¬ 
culty in the passage lies in the apparent contradiction to II 
793-804, 814 f., 846, where we learn that Apollo struck the 
armor from the living Patroclus. Modern editors therefore 
regard these verses as a late interpolation. No ancient critic 
suggested this way out of the difficulty. The scholia offer 
two explanations of the fault, both unsatisfactory: that 
Hector did not slay Patroclus (Schol. A), and that only 
Peleus and his descendants, to whom the gods gave the armor, 
had the right to wear it (Schol. T). 1 Eustathius offers the 
best solution (1102, 46): rb 8k, ou Kara noapov curb Kparos re nai 
&puv elXev, 6 lvtI tou ovk kaicvXevrras us kxprjp, aXXa rod $ot/3ov 
rbv Holt pokXov aipowXiaaPTOs, <rv Supop etXev avra fj nai us cvprjpa, 

that is, ‘You did not, as you ought to have done if you were 
to appropriate the spolia opium, take the armor from the head, 
and shoulders of Patroclus.’ This explanation, which, as it 
seems, has been adopted by only two modern scholars, 2 each 
apparently independently of the other and of Eustathius, 
is open to but one objection: at P 125 we are told that Hector, 
kirel kXvtcl revxe iurrjvpa, was dragging the body of Patroclus. 
But the verb, although used elsewhere of stripping a body, 
means this only implicitly, for its exact meaning is ‘to deprive.’ 
That the meaning ‘ to strip ’ is not implied here may be inferred 
from P 13, where Euphorbus says to Menelaus: 

Xelire 8k v&tpbv, ta 8’ tvapa | SpOToevra. 

To the listener who had heard that Patroclus was disarmed 
by Apollo before being slain, both this verse and verse 125 
would not suggest that the arms were still on the body. We 
must therefore examine the action as described in the poem 

as we have it, in order to see whether it shows any inconsist- 

• • 

1 Notice that we have been informed already, at II 799—averse not regarded 
by the ancient critics as an interpolation—that Zeus permitted Hector to wear 
the immortal helmet. 

2 A. Ludwig, Silzb. boehm. Akad . 1900, p. 3, and van Leeuwen in his edition 
of 1912-1913. 
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ency which would make it improbable that the same author 
composed it all. 

Death in battle is a commonplace of the Iliad: 243 warriors, 
whose names are given, are slain in the course of the action. 
The poet must therefore mark the fall of Patroclus and of 
Hector by unusual features. In doing this he employs im¬ 
probabilities and direct divine interference. The disarming 
of Patroclus by Apollo is no more improbable than is the run¬ 
ning of Hector and Achilles, both fully armed, thrice around 
the walls of the city. If we could rid ourselves of the habit of 
mind which much reading with the eye has developed, and 
should pause to picture these two improbable situations, the 
disarming of Patroclus will be easier to imagine than the long 
• race in X. Patroclus has assaulted the walls of the city, and 
would have effected an entrance if Apollo had not ordered him 
back. He retires into the thick of the fight, and then, at the 
hour of his fate, becomes bersark and slays thrice nine Trojans. 
Then Apollo, invisible, comes up behind him and smites him 
a stunning blow on the back with the palm of his immortal 
hand. The physical shock of the blow is first described. It 
is normal and humanly possible: his sight is blurred. Then 
we are told of the divine and the miraculous: his helmet and 
armor fall from him, his spear flies in pieces. All this occurs 
instantaneously, but the poet must describe one detail after 
another. If we could see the armor flying off and the spear 
splintering all at once at the moment that Apollo strikes, we 
should not for an instant assign the passage to an inferior 
poet. To the highly imaginative listener it must have been 
a thrilling moment. 

Patroclus is dazed and daunted: his mind is clouded because 
of the physical shock, and his soul by his impending doom, 
rdv 8’ &ti) <ppkvas elW, and at that instant the spear of Euphor- 
bus strikes him between the shoulders. The role of Euphorbus 
troubles the critics: he does not belong to the ‘early version.’ 
Why then is he introduced? Most critics answer, to give 
Menelaus his turn on the stage, and to describe his aristeia 
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before the scene is cleared for the entrance of Achilles. 3 If 
this is the poet’s chief reason he has picked Euphorbus well. 
Tradition makes it out of the question for Menelaus to kill 
either Paris or Aeneas; Hector must be reserved for Achilles, 
and Polydamas for the Trojan assembly in 2; and the poet 
has another use for Glaucus (see below). The sons of Antenor 
are as it were protected by the hospitality of their father to 
Menelaus (r 205 and the scholium), and the slaying of Ceb- 
riones by Patroclus, and of Polydorus and Lycaon (to be 
described in <£) by Achilles makes it desirable for the sake of 
variety that it be not another son of Priam who gives glory to 
Menelaus. Therefore the poet brings in a new minor cham¬ 
pion, selected with great care and pictured with an attractive¬ 
ness greater than that of any other of the subordinate portraits 
in the gallery of the Iliad. His father Panthous is a councillor 
of Priam; one of his brothers, Polydamas, is well known to us, 
and another, Hyperenor, was slain by Menelaus (S 516 ff.). 4 
He is young, beautiful, wealthy, dashing; and he has already 
twenty of the enemy to the credit of his spear, a greater number 
than Homer records for any of his heroes except Achilles, 
Patroclus, and Hector. Croiset and Bergk have remarked 
that the Patrocleia is one of the most lyric parts of the poem: 
the unusual beauty of the simile, used at the death of Euphor¬ 
bus, strengthens the belief that P is an integral part of the 
Patrocleia. Euphorbus is interesting for himself, for the 
glory that he gives to Menelaus, and above all, because through 
him the tragic flaw in Hector’s character is made clear, and step 
by step leads the Trojan hero to his fault in honor. What 
these steps are, and how far the poet has made the improbable 
seem probable in his treatment of the armor, are questions 

1 Mulder ingeniously suggests (Pauly-Wissowa, ReaUncyclopddie , ix, 1018) 
that the introduction of Euphorbus enables Menelaus to perform a service for 
Achilles, and so the return of the latter to the support of the Atreidae seems less 
harsh. 

4 The reference to Hyperenor in P 24—40 arouses doubts in the minds of the 
critics. But compare Dumas's footnote in the Trots Mousquetaires , in 
which he explains why he left Planchet in London. Omissions of the kind 
deplored by the critics of Homer may be paralleled in all fiction. 
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which take us back for a moment to the scene of the death of 
Patroclus. 

The last moments and the last words of both Patroclus and 
Hector are described with a striking similarity; the place of 
their death is likewise the same, not far from the Scaean Gates. 
Both of the heroes alike find their fate at this spot through 
the failure to heed the counsel of a friend. If Hector had 
taken the advice of Polydamas (2 254 ff.), he would have been 
content with his success, and would have avoided the heart¬ 
breaking retreat to this fatal spot; and Patroclus, if he had 
remembered the words of Achilles, would have been satisfied 
with the accomplishment of the task assigned him, and would 
not have pushed his triumph to the place of his doom. 6 An 
appreciation of the successive stages of the fault in honor de¬ 
pends considerably on noticing how long the narrative clings 
to the place where Apollo first took from Patroclus the power 
of resistance. After Euphorbus has wounded him and re¬ 
treated, first withdrawing his spear, 6 Patroclus, the poet tells us, 

6 Notice also that as the poet uses Patroclus to lead Hector on to his infatua¬ 
tion, so he employs Sarpedon in that of Patroclus. Sarpedon is the counter¬ 
part of Achilles on the Trojan side: a demi-god by birth, and the leader of the 
most important of the allied forces. In the equation of fighting ability Patroclus 
is not clearly his superior, and therefore must pay the penalty for slaying him. 
Rationally considered, too, it is the exaltation over a victory of such proportions 
that makes Patroclus forget the command of Achilles. The parallel between 
the two tragic incidents, the deaths of Patroclus and of Hector, is oner of the 
countless threads that bind together the episodes of the Iliad . Notice also 
the fatal chain, Cebriones, Patroclus, Hector, Achilles; the death of each of 
these is linked with that of the one preceding him. 

6 Leaf in supporting the rejection of n 815, which is essential to the theory 
that the disarming of Patroclus by Apollo is the work of a late interpolator, 
comments: 44 We expect to hear that the spear is plucked out after a thrust, 
not after a cast.” Yet even if this is true, the adverb (807) makes the 

blow almost equivalent to a thrust. The reference to the spear may be used 
as an argument rather against than for the athetesis, for Euphorbus needs his 
spear in P, as Hector, who also withdraws his spear from the body of Patroclus, 
needs his. It would also be awkward indeed if the body of Patroclus, which 
occupies the center of the stage in P, must be pictured as transfixed with a 
long lance. Hence the removal of the spear is essential: II 814a must be re¬ 
tained, and with it the reference to the disarming, II 814b-815—at least in 
all other passages U7ro/ic^co, used in the same sense and of a personal encounter, 
takes an object, as here \\6ltpok\ov. 
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&\f/ Irkpvsv els Wvos ex^^ero Krjp’ aXeeivuv. —II 817 

This might imply that he actually did retire, which would 
establish once for all the improbability of the disarming, at 
least of the continuity of the narrative II-P. But the poet 
takes pains to correct this, for he adds, 

"E KTwp h' tos eldev HarpoKXfia pey6.9vp.oi> 
6vax<L%bptvov fiePXrjpevov 6£ei 

‘When Hector saw great-hearted Patroclus withdrawing’ (that 
is, in the act of withdrawing, attempting to withdraw), he 
approached and gave him the death-blow. What did Hector 
think when he saw Patroclus without armor? The poet does 
not tell us, but he does satisfy Hector on this point, by the 
words of Patroclus (n 845-850): ‘Zeus and Apollo gave you 
the victory, avroi yap air ’ topuv revx* 'IXovto. Fate and the 
son of Leto, and of men Euphorbus were the victors over me. 
You are only a minor actor in the scene’— TpirayoiviaT^s anpos, 
as Demosthenes said of Aeschines. Probably Hector was 
thinking only of his triumph over the irresistible Myrmidon, 
for in his exultation he refers only to his own prowess—he 
says not a word of Sarpedon or Cebriones, whose deaths he 
has now avenged, and his thirst for glory is seen in a more 
selfish aspect than at Z 446. 7 This “ liebwiirdiger Sanguiniker” 
(Finsler), this hero who, a pessimist in general, is an optimist 
at particular moments (Grimm), has suffered his continued 
success to turn his head. He now thinks himself a match for 
Achilles (n 860 f.), and for this reason leaves the body of 
Patroclus, and pursues after Automedon and the immortal 
horses. This course, invented for the sake of the narrative 
in P, is ill-advised. Hector might easily have carried off the 

bodv if he had tried to do so at once, for he is not far from the 

•/ * 

Scaean Gates, and Ajax is at a distance. 

Menelaus now appears and exacts ‘epic justice’ of Euphor¬ 
bus, 8 and on the approach of Hector leaves the body, and 

7 &pyOfJL€uos tt a t p 6 s Tt peya tcXeos 176 ’ kp 6 v abrov. 

* Ludwig, op. cit. 4, asks why the armor of Euphorbus should be 1 famous ’ 
(P 70). This seems to imply a certain blindness to Homer’s use of k\vt6s, and 
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likewise the body of Patroclus and the armor which, according 
to our argument, lies near it, and runs to get the assistance of 
Ajax, 

kPTpoira\i{6p.evos re \ls ifvykpeios. —P 109 

The participle is again of importance in explaining the action. 
In verse 122 Menelaus tells Ajax that 

ra ye revx* KopvdaioXos 'E/crcop. 

i 

Now we have not yet been told that Hector has taken the 
armor. But the participle shows that Menelaus, as he turned 
back his gaze again and again, while starting to seek Ajax, 
saw Hector pick up the armor from off the ground. By the 
time that Menelaus returns with Ajax, Hector has taken the 
armor and is dragging the body of Patroclus to cut off the 
head 9 and throw the torso to the dogs. He drops the body, 
but keeps the armor, and gives it to his comrades to carry in 
his chariot to the city, 

fxeya /cXeos Ippevai avrip. 

Here is another step in the fault in honor: Hector is thinking 
less of the objective of the fighting than of his own glory. In 

in particular the failure to notice A 334, where the sons of Merops wear k\vt& 
re&X€a. Leaf, among others, uses the omission of all reference to what became 
of the armor of Euphorbus as evidence of 44 an earlier version in which Hector 
alone slew Patroclus.” The omission is easily explained. The armor vanishes 
from sight into the darkness outside of the spotlight of the narrative, which the 
poet turns at his own will. But the method of its vanishing is according to the 
Homeric manner, which is to proceed from the last idea that has been left in 
the mind of the listener. At P 85, Hector, recalled by Apollo, sees Menelaus 
stripping Euphorbus, and makes for him. Menelaus soliloquizes: “Alack-a-day! 
If I leave the beauteous armor (of Euphorbus, naturally, and not of Patroclus, 
as Ameis-Hentze take it to mean), and Patroclus , who has been brought to earth 
here for my honor’s sake . . . .” Menelaus retires, \tbre 61 vocp6v (P 108; 
cf. 113, ojs 6 ,t6 II cltp6k\oio Kte £av06 s Mc^eXaos). The arms of Euphorbus are 
forgotten because they are no longer needed in the narrative. 

9 Too much is made of this incident as justifying the treatment of Hector’s 
body by Achilles. Hector’s reason for maltreating the body is to avenge the 
death of Cebriones, his brother. It is no more than Euphorbus threatens to 
do to Menelaus as vengeance for the death of Hyperenor (P 39); or Patroclus 
to Sarpedon (II 559). Compare also the case of Imbrius (N 202 f.) and of 
Pisander (A 146). 
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the duel with Ajax in H he had promised to offer the spoils 
to Apollo; in the present case he has far greater reason for 
doing this, but success has turned his head—Hector, like 
Patroclus, pey’ &6.(rdij. 

The approach of Ajax has an important bearing on the final 
step in the fault in honor. Hector has had good reason to 
fear Ajax before, especially in S, and since the retreat in II 
he has noticed that Zeus, at least for the time, is against him 
(II 362, 658). It is natural that he should withdraw before 
the advance of both Menelaus and Ajax. But here the poet 
introduces Glaucus again, to taunt Hector to bravery by 
showing the need of securing the body of Patroclus in exchange 
for that of Sarpedon, which is supposed to be still on the 
field. Stung by the words of the Lycian commander, Hector 
completes his unchivalrous progress, again in striking contrast 
to his magnanimous courtesy in H. There he had time for 
sober thought; he had not yet tasted success, and, above all, 
fate was not ready for him: he had a mission in the plot of 
the story, to be the instrument in the hands of Zeus by which 
the promise to Thetis was to be fulfilled. 

Hector now shouts to all the forces to hold the enemy, 

oipp' B.v ky&p ’AxiXrjos hp-bpovos Ivrta 8vu, 

Ka\a, ra Ilarpo/cXoto (Urjv kv&pil-a KaraKras. 

Critics find fault with two things here. Hector should not 
leave the fight, even for a short time, at this crisis. This 
objection would not be seriously considered in the Aeneid or 
Paradise Lost. The most that could be said would be that 
the poet was not convincing and not that the passage was an 
interpolation. Both here and in Z, where the same objection 
is made, 10 the poet needs the presence of Hector elsewhere, 
and at all events we have not come to value highly the unad¬ 
vised movements of Hector in the previous fighting. The 
second criticism is also parallel to one made upon the conduct of 
Hector in Z: that he speaks falsely to the army. There 

10 For the most satisfactory answer to this objection see Rothe, Ilias als 
DichtunQt 69 f. 
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(Z 114) he says that he is going to bid the elders and the women 
offer prayer to the gods, not, to tell his mother to make inter¬ 
cession with Athena, in which case a messenger would have 
been sufficient; here (P 187) he asserts that he stripped the 
body of Patroclus—when he only picked up the armor which 
he found near the body. But this is what he must say to the 
army. He could not admit that he had not taken the armor 
from the shoulders of Patroclus. But why should Hector 
think of donning the armor? The poet tells us in the words 
of Hector to the allies, after he has put on the armor (P 229- 
232): 

os 8k K€ IUt P ok\ov Kal redp-rjcoTa irep efjnrrjs 
Tpwas ks iiriroSafiovs kpvcy, el ij y 8 k o i Alas, 
rj/uav T<i> kvapcov airoSaaaopat, rf/uov 8’ avros 
c£co eyu‘ rd 8k ol n\kos taatrai oaaov kpoi xep. 

The fear of Ajax, and the need to secure the body of Patroclus 
as a gage for that of Sarpedon, thereby holding the allies to 
the defence of the city, these are the motives in Hector’s 
mind. Fear is the Black Mother of Sin. Hector fears Ajax. 
But he must have the body of Patroclus or lose prestige with 
the allies. Hence he not only shows them the best evidence 
of his prowess, the armor of the dreaded Achilles upon his 
own person, but he offers half of this most precious armor if 
they will do what in his own fear-smitten heart he knows that 
he cannot do, make the dreaded Ajax retire from the body. 

In determining the outcome of hostile encounters between 
Homeric heroes four factors may be employed: fate, the will 
of Zeus, the assistance of some lesser divinity, personal prowess. 
These the poet uses according as the unfolding of his narra¬ 
tive demands; also, doubtless, with due respect for the most 
well-established features of legend, although we have not 
sufficient data for deciding what liberties he allowed himself 
in this. The four factors are so inextricably woven together 
by the poet that it is difficult to assign comparative values 
to each. We might say that fate determines for the listener 
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the time and circumstances of a hero’s death; that Zeus in 
the hands of the poet is, as it were, the executive officer of 
fate, with some freedom of action in carrying out the details; 
that other divinities may contribute much or little, but that 
the prowess of the hero is more or less a fixed value, depending 
both on tradition and more especially on the national pride of 
the audience. The assistance given by Athena to Diomede 
in E and to Achilles in X does not lessen the pride of the audi¬ 
ence in the success of these heroes, for it is a convention of the 
epic. Nor does the terror of Paris in T, or of Hector in X, 
when face to face with an antagonist whom he had just be¬ 
fore felt himself brave enough to encounter, prove either of 
them a coward; as champions of the enemy they are rated 
lower in prowess than their respective opponents. Hector’s 
fault in honor depends little upon the part which Apollo 
plays in the death of Patroclus and on his own reputation for 
courage. It consists in the undue appropriation of glory. 
There is too much of personal pride in his exultation over 
Patroclus (n 834 ff.—notice that Achilles, at X 379 f., does not 
take sole credit for slaying Hector), and too much of personal 
interest in the pursuit of the immortal steeds (n 866). Hector 
at first sends the armor of Patroclus to the city “for a glory 
unto himself,” and finally dons this armor in violation of a 
fundamental principle of chivalry. 

In the Iliad Zeus or another god is often used by the poet, 
like the tragic chorus in one of its aspects, or like the modern 
raisonneur, as spokesman of the poet, not only to forecast 
the outcome of the story but also to comment upon and 
explain causes and motives. When the fault of Hector has 
been completed by the donning of the armor, Zeus recognizes 
it and connects it, although perhaps not causally, with the 
statement that his end is near. Furthermore it should be 
noticed that Zeus gives his immortal nod only twice in the 
poem, at A 528 and P 209. The first nod confirms the pledge 
to give the victory to the Trojans, which in the sequel is done 
by direct interference in behalf of Hector. This pledge has 
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been fulfilled at the end of 0. The second nod is necessary 
to bring Hector once more to the ships in victorious mood so 
that he may be slain eventually by Achilles. Both the nod of 
Zeus and his comment upon the conduct of Hector indicate 
the importance of the fault in honor in the construction of the 
plot at a crucial point. 
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IX.— The Ephesia Grammata in Popular Belief 

By Profebsor CHESTER C. McCOWN 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

The most noted magical formula of antiquity was what 
Clement of Alexandria referred to as “the so-called Ephesian 
letters, famous among many.” 1 The great mass of magical 
books which have been preserved have come from another 
region. But there can be little doubt that the magical rolls 
which the first Christians of Ephesus burned to the value of 
fifty thousand pieces of silver 2 were but a small part of those 
in use. If the Ephesian climate were as propitious as the 
Egyptian, we should doubtless have numerous documents of 
magic from the Asian capital. In any case the k<pkaia yphnnara 
constituted the magical formula par excellence in the Hellen¬ 
istic world. 

By the middle of the fourth century before Christ they were 
already famous. Anaxilas Comicus speaks of “auspicious 
Ephesian letters,” Menander of “evil-averting Ephesian 
spells.” 3 A Cretan lead tablet, quoted below, shows them 
actually in use at this date. They were known to Plutarch, 
Marcus Aurelius, Clement of Alexandria, and the various 
lexicographers and paroemiographers. 4 There can be little 
doubt that an allusion to the famous formula is hidden in a 
corrupt passage of Apuleius. 5 The magic papyri of the third 
and fourth centuries repeat three or four of the six words and, 
as I shall try to show, the Testament of Solomon, a Christian 
writing of the same era, seems to mention two. 

1 Strom, v, 8, 45.2 (p. 242 Sylb. t 672 Pott.). 

7 Acts, 19: 19. 

2 Mcincke, Frag. Com. Gr. hi (Berlin, 1840), .'145; iv (1841), 181; Kock, 
Com. Att . Frag . ii, 1 (Leipzig, 1884), 268; ii, 2 (1888), 108. 

4 See Kuhnert in Pauly-Wissowa, Hild in Dareml>crg-Saglio, and footnotes 
below for the various references. 

h Met. xi, 17 (789); cf. L. Stengel, Kh. Mus. xvi (1861), 34 f.; Dietericli* 
Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig, 1903), 38. 
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The “original, genuine” Ephesia grammata were six in 
number, and on the authority of Androcydes the Pythagorean, 
are given by Hesychius and Clement of Alexandria, who alone 
dare to name them, as aaiuov, Kardaiaov, Xi£, rcrpa^, 8apvapcvcvs, 
and ataia ( aloiov , Hesych.). 6 Clement informs us that, like 
dactylic hexameter, they were invented by the Idaean Dactyli. 7 
According to Pausanias, the Atticistic lexicographer, they 
“seem to have been written indistinctly and obscurely on the 
feet, girdle, and crown of Artemis,” 8 a sentence which reveals 
principally the author’s uncertainty. From the same tradi¬ 
tion come perhaps the lines of the great Paris magic papyrus 
which name certain permutations of 8apva<a as the yphupara 
incised on the scepter of Artemis-Selene. 9 

As to the origin and meaning of the mysterious formula, 
ancients and moderns have made their guesses, all alike un¬ 
convincing. 10 We can well agree with the lexicographers and 
paroemiographers that they were &avvera. 11 The form of the 
words and the literary tradition as to their origin have sug¬ 
gested that they came from Phrygian or Cretan sources and 
were taken over by the worship that developed about Artemis 

* Hesychius, Lexicon , Clement, l.c. 

7 Strom. i t 15, 73.1 (p. 132 Sylb., 360 Pott.). Roscher’s attempted rear¬ 
rangement of them so as to form a hexameter is artificial and contradicts the 
evidence ( Philol . lx [1901], 88 f., accepted by Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie , 
ii [Munchen, 1906], 884); see also below, p. 132, note 23. 

• As quoted by Eustathius, ad Homer. Od. T 247. The remark of Arsenius, 
Ta>pid, xxv, 22, kirl rois irocrl rrjs ktpeola s ’Apr€/Lu5os ra ytypappeva dcr6p«ra f is 
possibly no more than a well-intentioned attempt to simplify the involved 
statement of Pausanias, but may describe an image he had seen. 

•Lines 2844—2848, dapvcj, dapvopepeia, dapaoavdpa, bapvobapaa\ Wessely, 

% 

“ Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London,” in Denkachriften der 
kaiserl . Akad. d. Wisaenschaften , Phil.-hist. Classe, xxxvi, 2 (Vienna, 1888), 
116. Cf. Abel, Orphica , p. 294, vs. 41 ff.; Kuhnert in Pauly-Wissowa. Dam- 
nameneus occurs often in the papyrus; see below. 

10 See, for example, the interpretations ascribed to Androcydes by Clement, 
J.c., and Hesychius, Z.c., based probably on fancied etymologies; and Stickel, 
De epheaiis litteria linguae Semitarum vindicandae commentatio , Jena, Universi¬ 
ty tsprogram, 1860, a magnificent example of philological guesswork, in which the 
six words are transformed into a Semitic epigram. 

11 So apparently for Photius, Suidas, Macarius, and their successors. 
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of Ephesus. 12 To be sure, the tradition involved in the epithet 
e<ptatoi is not decisive. As Jessen pointed out, Artemis of 
Ephesus is not by nature primarily a goddess of magic. 13 
Wlinsch suggested that i<pk<na is to be derived from e<plrnu in 
the sense of ‘loosen,’ rather than from 'E<pe<ros. 14 More 
recently Professor Deissmann has explained the epithet as 
derived from Babylonian epeSu , ‘to bewitch,’ not an impossible 
procedure in so international a science as magic. The term 
i<pkina ypappara, then, becomes a terminus technicus for 
‘magic formula,’ while epeSu, an unintelligible foreign word, 
was associated with the name of the well-known cult center 
and the traditional explanation grew up by a common etio¬ 
logical process. 15 Magicians and silversmiths might well 
engrave incantamenta upon images of Ephesian Artemis, 
sometimes upon one part, sometimes upon another, thus giving 
rise to the varying and confused accounts of their supposed 
place upon the great image in the temple. Professor Deiss¬ 
mann does not suggest that the six words of the formula as 
well as the epithet describing them came from Babylonia. 
That would be a natural and almost necessary inference from 
his ingenious suggestion. Until evidence is discovered, it 
would appear that an Anatolian provenience is to be assumed. 
For the Hellenistic age, certainly, the might of Ephesian 
Artemis lay behind the ancient formula, but, more than that, 
the power also of primitive magic and religion. 

If the origin and meaning of the Ephesia grammata are 
uncertain, their current value and use are clear. For the 
literary sources they are powerful words of magic. Anaxilas 

12 Gruppe, lx ., and Roscher, lx. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that the lead 
tablet given below, the earliest document that uses the formula, is from Crete, 
also home of the Idaean Dactyli according to certain traditions; but that evi¬ 
dence is too slight to decide the point. 

11 Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycloptidie , v, 2761. 

14 Rh. Mils, lx (1900), 84 I. 

15 Deissmann, “ Ephesia Grammata/* in Abhandlungen zur semit. Relig - 
ionskunde u. Sprachwissenschaft Wolf Wilhelm Grafen von Baudissin zum 26. 
Sept . 1917 Uberreicht von Freunden u. Schiilern (Beiheft zur Z.A.T.W. xxxm), 
Giessen (1918), pp. 121-124. 
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implies that they were written on amulets which formed a 
characteristic part of the equipment of the rustic fop and glut¬ 
ton. 16 Menander says that they were repeated as 4Xe£i^dpjua*a, 
‘evil-averting spells,’ by one who walked about those who were 
being married. 17 That is, they were spoken ‘medicine.’ 

These two uses, then, as written amulets and spoken charms, 
run through all the accounts that have come down to us. 
According to Plutarch the ‘magi’ instructed those possessed 
to repeat to themselves the magic words in order to drive 
the demons out. 18 Croesus is said to have saved himself 
from the funeral pyre by naming them. 19 As an amulet they 
rendered the wearer invincible. At Olympia, so the legend 
ran, an Ephesian repeatedly defeated a Milesian boxer until 
it was discovered that the former was wearing on his ankle 
his city’s famous magical formula. When this was removed, 
the Milesian easily won his three successive victories. 20 
Pausanias and Photius sum up their value correctly when 
they say they were names or words having an “occult, evil¬ 
averting sense,” “a kind of occult power.” 21 “Those who 

16 br (ikv rap Lots f>aTTTolai <popwv 

’E (pecrj'ia ypappara Ka\a. 

This is the end of a quotation given by Athenacus, xn, 548c, from Anaxilas 1 
Lyropoeu8 , where the latter is poking fun at the rustic dude of his day. The 
oKvrdptoi flawrol were little “ patches” of parchment upon which the 44 auspi¬ 
cious Ephesian words ” were written to 41 shield ” the bearer. Yonge’s transla¬ 
tion in Bohn’s Library, Athenaeus, 877, is a beautiful example of modernizing, 
as if the ancient fop carried a leather brief-case. 

17 

’E^eota rots yapovaiv ovtos Trepurarei 
\tyuv &\et-L<pdppaKa. 

Quoted by Suidas, s.v.; Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. iv, 181, ii; Kock, Com. Alt. 
Frag, hi (Leipzig, 1888), 108. Perhaps one should emend rots yapovaip to 
Scupopuioiv with H. van Herwerden, Collectanea critica , epicritica , exegetica sive 
addenda ad Theodori Kochii opus: Com . Atl. Frag. (Leiden, 1903), 371, who makes 
the suggestion doubtfully, referring to Plutarch, Mor. 85 B. Why not emend to 
rots halpooLv, which is palaeographically, if not metrically, the easiest to 
explain? 

18 Mor. 706 E. 

19 Suidas, Photius, Etym. Mag. s.v., Eustathius, l.c. 

20 Photius, Suidas, Eustathius, locc. citt. 

21 Eustathius , l.c., Photius, l.c. 
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intoned them conquered in everything;" to wear them was to 
carry a rabbit's foot, or, more classically, with Diogenianus, 
“to bear a laurel wand ." 22 The one reference of the magic 
papyri to the formula as such exhibits it purely as a “ word of 
power/' In preparing a spell the magician is told, 7 p(a^«) 


tov \6(yoy) tov opifaifov aofti fai ra.of.ti Xt-fccy fai \a3<j:v pirov fiiX- 
ava 3a\t a/ipara f rX. Plainly aoxti fai raofti, to be read am 
faraofi, stands here for the whole formula, as paternoster does 
for the prayer which it begins. To the copyist it had so little 
meaning that he muddled the formula itself, even though it 
was so common that a mere allusion was sufficient . 23 Here 
the spoken formula adds its magic power to another which 
is to be written. 

For the literary tradition, then, the Ephesia grammata are 
words of power, and there is no evidence of their hypostatiza- 
tion. When one turns to popular usage, on the contrary, 
he finds them transformed from a magic formula, from mere 
words, into active and powerful beings whose characters and 
performances are known. An exquisite example of the em¬ 
ployment of these baipoves as a written and spoken defense 
against evil is found in the Cretan tablet already mentioned, 
which dates from the fourth century b.c. The text may be 
restored as follows : 24 


A i(da)\iav ava. 7 d(r vaiovra b6po)vbt ft\tvo3 
<ftvykti\jtv 17/1 ripoiv ouu.cv a£xo flaofava ^riXa- 
Z ifra r a\t ^ixoAOV fai 'HpaxXea TroWiTopdojy 
'larpov fa\ecc fai S’unjy fai ’AxoXXa:_i'a- 

- Diogenianus. it, 77; A post olio?. Tin. 17. 

21 Pap, Brit, Mu*. 121, col. 13; Kenyon. Cat. of Greek Papyri in the Bricis A 
J/w/tim, i. 89, II. 459 ff. Wessely, ’* Xeue griechische Zauberpapyri." in Denfc- 
tchrifltn d, kaieerl. A Lad. d. TT i^g. zu RT>»i, Phil.-hist. CTasse. mi .1892 . p. 35. 
transcribes the passage correctly, but in his index vi>. SI. a<r&€i raem ror 
’0 ptfojxov \cr t o») gives the impression that aam tai raai« is the Xcr^os c*>*rcl*6s. 
which is obviously not the case. The allusion establishes the traditional order 
of the words, as against Roscher; see above, p. 129. note 7. 

u The tablet was first published by Ziebarth. Xaehriehten der Ge^eil-fchaft 
der WUitn^hafien zu Gottingen. 1899. pp. 129-133. It was reprinted with 
fuller restoration and commentary by Wunsch. Rh . AI us. lv v lAA k . 73-85. 
In but a few places have I ventured to depart from the readings of the latter. 
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5 httT, ub' %\k€ t Ttrp&yos tl-aAov alya. 

"Eiratpos, "Eiratpos, “Eratpos, <ptvy', apa <pevye, \vKcuva- 
<pevye, nviov, apa <r\_i)~\, nal IIpoK^Xjojros, are avvotnos 
pat vbptvot S^p^bvruv rrpbs 86) par a foaoros. 

dpKo£0] pip irbpa^trtv SaK^erd) nvvt, "Atria KarbtrKf 
10 £ "Atria KaTacria, [ Altrta Ai£, X^atriai' tv btpoAytp 
alya {3'iq. in Kry^o[\T\ eXa6 vtrt. [r']o[l)']vopa Terpby 
{^/cbcAjjrai] • trot 8’ o^Cjvopa Tpc£, avkpu, Aids 
SXjSios aj /c^a3rd5ea , (/i)a <e>5a0fl nar \_a~\pa%tTbv EffJ/ror 
V?pea[V[]iXt/TO$ (5’ os) %XX! ptinapuv nar’ apa£trbv avb&v. 

15 <rpa£ rerpaf rerpayos> 

Aapvaptvtv, bapatrov 81 nanus aknovras bvaynq., 

8s ne pt tr'tvrfT at, nal ol nan a icoAAofidAovtrt 
KttpaKbiTT^tpov^ TtAtt&irtTOv xtpatpas bpitravrov Xea«cepas> 
<X[*>tos 8vv£ AtoSpanovros yXd><r[V3 a ylvtto{^v> 

20 o[]53 pc KaTaxpiaETOJ'J SrfArftrer , ol oCr’ ex’ £&jv'iktu 
oDre xartp <pvytTTf tirayu Tjj atvTopL ij tt&vtojv. 

The readings are those of Wilnsch unless otherwise stated. ( ) indicates 
restorations of lacunae; £ J indicates additions, alterations, and restorations 
of copyist’s omissions; < > indicates intrusions by error of copyist. W- 
Wunsch, M-McCown. 

1AIO.AIAN. 2 0 IKQIAP. 5 AIAIErQAEAKEITETPArOZIITETTTAI- 
TArAAIZ: i.Ur\ o>&’ tXnet Terpa 7 os W, Ai£ ItaXov alya M. 7 IIPOK- 
POIIPOZ. 9 ETQIKTNE. 10 KATAZKIAAZIANENAAZIANENAMOAr- 
12IAIE. 12 ninXijrai M (following the usage of the Teat. Sol.), i/pirtpov W. 
13 KATAAMAEITONfiKOI. 14 MAKAPQN 6ta. 17 ol W. KOAAOBAA- 
0121: KoXXoPaXouri or noXXopaXoviri W 20 ol W OTTEEnHNIKTM. oDr' 
M. 21 OTTEIIATfi bis: <pvytrir kir&yw W. ZINTOPAIIANTfiNA: alvropi 
it&vtwv M, alvropa t. W. 

This is a real iirtpSh, a carmen, an incantation composed in 
the dactylic hexameter that was attributed to the Idaean 
Dactyli and containing the Ephesia grammata which were 
also ascribed to their ingenuity. I make bold to render the 
rough and rugged lines freely: 

Hear ye, malicious pack that infesteth the Aethalian country, 
Forth from our homes, I say, away to your own dwelling places. 
Zeus, the averter of evil, and Heracles, sacker of cities, 

Healer, I call upon thee, on Victory, and on Apollo. 
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5 Hear ye; the Lix of Tetrag the leaping flock now is bringing. 
Epaphos, Epaphos, Epaphos, flee; thou she-wolf, flee also; 

Dog, and thou Thieving Demon, thy fellow insatiate, together 
Flee ye away, infuriate raging, each to his dwelling. 

Keep off from the banquet the two greedy hell-hounds, O Aski 
Katas ki. 


10 Aski Kataski, Aisia Lix, at milking time firmly 

Drive ye the wooly flock home from the meadow. Thy name 
is Tetrag, 

But thou, O Wind, hast the name of Swift, a guerdon of Zeus. 

Happily he who knows binding magic may pass down the 
highway. 

Shorn of his senses the silent, traversing the spirit-thronged 
highway. 

15 . 


Damnameneu, do thou tame by force the wickedly stubborn, 
Whoso may harm me and those who some charm would cast 
o’er me to bind me; 


20 Whoso with ointments of magic would hurt me, to him be no 
refuge 

By ways whether trodden or trackless: to Earth, the All-spoiler, 
I doom him. 

The manner in which the tablet was folded as well as its 
content shows that it was intended to be worn as an amulet. 
The lack of connection in the text indicates that it was made 
up of various charms compounded like a magic potion into 
a sort of panacea for all the evils that beast, man, or devil 
might attempt to work against the wearer. 2 * Lines 13 and 
14 state most succinctly the importance of knowing and being 
able to repeat such powerful names as the Ephesia grammata. 
They express exactly the feelings of those who, according to 
Plutarch, learned the names of the Idaean Dactyli and used 

n Line 15 f I take it t is the result of the copyist’s effort to be certain that he 
had at least once in his tablet the right form of the name of the wind spirit who 
plays so important a part in the charm. Lines 18 and 19 are part of an 
paxov which the maker of the amulet introduces as a sample of a taraxpurror or 
allows to creep in by mistake as he unin tell igently copies from his book of 
recipes. 
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them as charms to drive away fear by confidently repeating 
them one by one . 26 

The restoration of the corrupted lines of the tablet presents 
in detail difficult problems, but for the present study it is 
sufficient to note in general the treatment accorded the Ephesia 
grammata. All of them are mentioned and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the proleptic Terphyos and of At<na, which is perhaps 
sensed as an adjective, alaia, in the order observed by Clement 
and Hesychius . 27 The restoration of line 5 is too uncertain 
to be used in the argument . 28 Wiinsch’s ingenious restoration 
of line 10, transposing the word A 1%, which has lost its proper 
place as the meter proves, may not be right in detail. But 
it uses only elements already present in the tablet which, with 
lines 11 , 12 , and 16, are sufficient for the purposes of this 
argument. 

Aski Kataski appears as an individual, since it is addressed 
in the singular. Lix, or if Wiinsch’s restoration is correct, 
Aisia Lix, is a wind sometimes called also Tetrag. Tetrag 
and Pamnameneu are the two clearly defined characters. 
Three points not affected by uncertainties of text are important 
for the thesis here maintained: ( 1 ) the Ephesia grammata are 
regarded as persons, for they are directly addressed, ( 2 ) they 
are appealed to as beneficent, protecting spirits, and (3) Tetrag, 

16 Mor. 85 B. The rationalizing explanation of Marcus Aurelius, *E iptalwv 

ypbppaai Trap&yyeXpa 2xetro avvex&v inropipvIjcrKtadai t&v tcclXcuwv t&v 

6.peTjj xpv* o.pkvo)v (Medit. xi, 26), fits closely enough this popular usage to allay 
fear and might be read into the repetition to the newly married mentioned by 
Menander. In the same way the Palestinian fellah , when he has to go out at 
night where he thinks demons may be, “ murmult beim Gehen best&ndig Be- 
schworungen vor sich hin, betet ununterbrochen Oder ruft vortw&hrend Gott 
oder einen Heiligen an."—Canaan, AberQlaube u . Volksmedizin im Lande der 
Bibel (Abhandlungen d. hamburg. Kolonialinstituts, xx), Hamburg (1914), 

p. 8. 

17 The fact that alaia is an adjective, 1 auspicious,* may explain this irregu¬ 
larity and also the fact that it alone of the six words does not appear in the 
magic papyri. 

18 1 have restored on the assumption that AI2 at the end of the line is for 
A££, which is regarded as belonging to Terpd 7 os, a genitive, the return of the 
flocks marking the beginning of the night and the consequent need of protec¬ 
tion against the demonic powers that were active in darkness. 

10 ' 
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or Lix, is a wind. 29 The bearing of these self-evident con¬ 
clusions will be seen when we turn to another document dating 
some six or seven hundred years later. 

The Testament of Solomon, a Christian combination of 
Jewish and heathen demonology and magic, probably belongs 
to the third or fourth century after Christ. 30 It is a thesaurus 
of magico-medical, demonological, and astrological lore, 
strung together on the slender thread of a narrative as to how 
Solomon, by means of his God-given ring, secured power over 
the demons and knowledge of their characteristics, learned the 
manner in which each was to be circumvented and made 
powerless, in other words, cured, and then used them, by way 
of punishment, in the building of the Temple. It comes to 
us in manuscripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
six of which contain a passage which I read as a description of 
Lix Tetrax, the wind demon specially singled out for attention 
in the Cretan tablet. The chapter which follows is a fair 
specimen of the whole: 

VII. Kal 6 ^X 0717 eras t6v debv eyo) ZoXopa; v e/ceXeucra Trapelval 
pot trepov Salpova- Kal rj\6e irp6 irpocrcoirou pov. Kal fjv rb t poauirov 
kiruptpwv tv rai aepi inpqAdv Kal to vwSAenrov tov awparos elXovpevov 
<j)<Ttl icoxXtas. 2. Kal ipprj^e arpaTiuras ovk bXlyovs Kal fjyetpe 
Kal \a(3pov Kovtoprbv curb rij s 777 s xal bveipepev &vio Kal xoXXa 
tppiirTtv tirl t6 epe dapftelaOar Kal ehrov riva «x« epoiTrjaat) 

C7ri 7 to\v. 3. Kal avaaravTOs pov eirTvaa x a M a l fear’ tKtlvov tov 
tottov Kal t<T(ppkyi<ra Tip 8aKTv\i8Up tov dtov, Kal ovtios tarri 
aftpa tKtlvrf. rore ^pwr77<ra abrbv \tyuv <ri> rls el) Kal ovtus 
K ovtoprbv Tiv&l-as aireKpldrj por ri 0«Xeis, /3acnXeO ZoXopw v) 4. 
a-n-eKpldtjv 8& avrqr eiire poi ri Xeyets K&yo) <re kpurav 0«Xa>. ovtoos 81 
euxapioroo Tip deip rip (Toiplaavri pe irpbs ra s fiovXas avruv airoKpl- 

*• Following the usage of Clement and Hesychius and, as I believe, of the 
Testament of Solomon (see below), I'assume that A If and T«rpAy may appear 
together, as does “Aoki Karau/a, Ai£ being a secondary, TerpAy the important 
name for the one character. Whether Aski Kataski is to be taken as one name or 
two is indeterminable. In the literary tradition it is two. 

30 See discussion of the date in my edition, The Testament of Solomon (Un- 
tersuchungen zum N. T., herausg. v. H. Windisch, No. 9), Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1922, pp. 105-108. 
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vaodai. hpi] 8k pot 6 balpwv kyw KaXovpai ATerpa£. 5. ehrov 
8k avTu> • ris h irpajjls oov; e<prj 8k • b.v6p<j)irovs OKopirl^o) Kal orpb<povs 
itolu Kal 7 rvp cltttoj Kal aypovs epirvpi^u) Kal oIkovs Karapyu. eirl 
irXeiorov 8k cxw ti )v irpal-iv kv dkpei. kav 8k Kaipdv evpo), viroSvvu 
els ywvlas to'lx^v vvkto. Kal ifpkpav t)8i) yap yovos elpl tov peyaXov. 
6. ehrov 8k airco- kv iroicp Aorpcp Keloai; 6 8k elrrev els avrb t6 
tLKpov tov Keparos rrjf oeXrjvrjs t 6 kv rcj) votco evpioKbpevov eKel pov 
t 6 aorpov. 8cbrt ra oipaXpara tov ^pirptraiou xpoaerAx^*' 
avipaodai. . 8ia tovto ISovres iroXXoi t<£ v avdptoiruv e&xovrai els rdv 
fipirpiralov kv rots rpiolv bvopaoi tovtols’ fiovXraX a’ OaXXaX ■ 
peXxbX" Kal ioopai avrovs. 7. ehrov 8k avru kyu ZoXop&v 8re 
ovv dkXets KaKovpyelv, kv tIviK arapyeloai", b 8k i<prj" kv r<j> &pxayykXu 
4> Kal b ^pirpiraios iraverai. kirrjpcorriaa 8k abrbv kv tt oil# 
ovbpari Karapyeloar ; b 8k ehrev kv T<p ovbpan tov apxayykXov 
’Afa^X. 8. Kal eiremppayiira rbv Saipova Kal eKeXev<ra avrbv 
XiOovs apirb^eiv Kal els ra {nf/rjXa tov vaov b.Kovrl%eiv rols rexvhais’ 
Kal bvayKafbpevov rb Saipbviov to, it poorer ay pev a auraj eirolet. 31 

There are many more or less important xariae lectiones in the 
six manuscripts, but the only point of significance for our 
present problem is the name of the demon here described. I 
have “restored” Ai£ Terpa^, first because I believe the evi¬ 
dence of the manuscripts makes it the probable reading, and 
second because there are important resemblances between the 
demon of the Testament and the Lix Tetrax of the tablet. 

First, do the manuscript readings justify the emendation? 
The fifteenth century copy of the Testament in the library of 
the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall 32 gives the name as 
i) Xi£ rk<ppas. Harleian Ms. 5596 in the British Museum, also 
of the fifteenth century, reads eis X^ • TeppaoOai, and, omitting 
the first nine words of the next section, takes the infinitive 
with what follows (&vdp&irovs , ktX.). Two other manuscripts 
of the same century, both copied from the same exemplar in 
Italy, one now No. 3632 in the library of the University of 

31 For the manuscript variants see the edition cited above, pp. 28 * ff. 

33 Since the publication a letter from the librarian, C. W. James, Esq., in¬ 
forms me that the manuscript came from Venice to 44 Mr. Coke of Norfolk ” 
in 1721, having formerly been the property of a Cretan priest, Mark of Morzeuos. 
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Bologna, the other No. 2419 of the “Anciens Fonds Grecs” 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, read 0Xi£ ri<ppa s. Two 
manuscripts, one in Jerusalem, Sancti Saba No. 422, the other 
No. 38 of the “Anciens Fonds Grecs,” read eyw dpi t6 irvtvpa rrjs 
rttppas, instead of ky& KaXovpai Ai£ T«Tpa£. Palaeograph- 
ically there can be no objection to my conjecture. The 
resemblance is so close as to make the change easy from unin¬ 
telligible T€Tp££ to familiar rkippas, ‘ashes,’ especially as the 
dust of the windstorm might easily suggest the latter. As to 
the first name, in such late and carelessly copied manuscripts 
as these, one need not seek a full explanation of such small 
alterations. It is entirely in keeping with the general character 
of the manuscripts that the first, third, and fourth should 
preserve an unintelligible reading which closely resembles 
the original, that the second should completely confuse it by 
pure carelessness or ineptitude, and that the last two should 
alter it into something reasonable and intelligible, but quite 
other than the author intended. 

The second question is, Does the character of the demon in 
these two widely separated documents, the Cretan tablet and 
the Christian Testament, justify the identification? There 
are several reasons for answering in the affirmative. First, 
although the literary references to the Ephesia grammata 
imply that they are words only, our two non-literary documents 
plainly regard them as powerful demons, or spirits, each with 
his own individuality. In both Lix Tetrax is a wind and, most 
significantly, the “gift of Zeus” of the tablet is in the Testa¬ 
ment “offspring of the Great One.” That the beneficent gift 
of Zeus, the cool evening breeze that with its eddying gusts 
brings the flocks home in safety, becomes in the Testament an 
evil, whirlwind demon that burns and causes fever is entirely 
in keeping with Jewish and Christian demonology, which 
turned the spirits and gods of Heathendom into devils. The 
notable fact is that, in the Testament, contrary to all its usage, 
when men pray to the semitertian fever with certain magic 
words, Lix Tetrax cures them. With the passing of the cen- 
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turies and the coming of the new religion, Lix Tetrag has 
undergone alterations, but the storm-demon of the Christian 
Testament is the lineal descendant of the Cretan Saipuv of the 
evening breeze . 33 

The numerous occurrences of the word Aa pvaptvtv in the 
magic papyri and amulets prove the spirit’s popularity. He 
was probably thought of as the ‘Tamer,’ his name being 
derived from banviLu-Sapbifa, as in the Cretan tablet. In this 
case literary and popular tradition agree, for he was one of 
the artisan 7077 x 6 $ TSaloi, later one of the three Idaean Dactyli 
whose names are handed down as, 

KeX/iij Aapvapevevs re peyas /cat inrepfiios "AKpuv, 

and also one of the Telchines . 34 Nonnus relates a love affair 
in which he played the hero . 35 Like other baipovts, in the 
magic papyri he is little more than a name, but fully as real a 
person as the great deities. In Pap. Leiden, v he is invoked 
along with Iao, Sabaoth, Adonai, Chettaeus, Axiothof, the 
seven vowels, and others, as “greatest god ,” 36 in the Paris 
Magic Papyrus immediately following Adonai and Zeus . 37 

One can have little doubt, therefore, that for the non- 
Christians of the fourth century a.d., as for the Cretans of 
the fourth century B.C., the Ephesia grammata were still 
living and active spirits, as powerful and beneficent as in the 

M The word occurs at the beginning of the Paris Magic Papyrus (1. 3) 
but in so uncertain a connection as to be unintelligible. 

u Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius, i f 1129 (Merkel-Keil, 1854, p. 371), 
Lobeck, Aglaophamuis (1829), p. 1157. The chief sources are Diodorus Siculus, 
v, 6 f., and Strabo, x, 3, 22. See Lobeck, op. cit ., pp. 1156-1181, Kern in Pauly- 
Wissowa, iv, 2018 ff. and Triimpel, ib. iv, 2058, Gruppe, Griech. Mythol . u. 
Religionsgesch. 455, n. 1, 1522, n. 4. 

M Dion, xxxiii, 326. Perhaps for this reason he appears in the bywy or 
love charm, Paris Mag. Pap. 2772, 2779. 

,e Col. 19, ed. Leemans, p. 31. 

17 Lines 2772 f., Wessely, Griech. Zauberpap ., 114. A few of the many 
references to Damnameneus are listed by Wessely, op. cii. 9 Index, s.v. A 
figure almost identical with that in Kopp, Palaeog. Crit. iv, 203, is found among 
the Intaiiles Gnostiques, in the D6pt. de M6dailles of the Bibliothfcque Nation- 
ale, Paris, No. 2181. 
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time of their prehistoric origin. Koch may have been right 
in saying that they were the names of the Idaean Dactyli, 38 
but in any case they were mythological beings, probably pre- 
Greek deities. Putting together the usage of the Cretan tablet 
and the magic papyri, popular documents which may be ex¬ 
pected best to retain primitive forms, one concludes that they 
were called S.<tkl, narka*. i, alaia, Xi£, rtrpay, hap.vap.tvcv. The 
form of the words together with the literary tradition suggests 
that they are of Indo-germanic, probably Phrygian origin. 39 
They were in some way associated with the great goddess of 
Ephesus, w r ere gradually Hellenized in form and degraded in 
place, while their original meaning was forgotten until they 
became for the educated a mere formula and for the Christians 
evil spirits, with just a touch of their former benevolent char¬ 
acter. Perhaps the excavations which we hope may soon 
become possible in rejuvenated Anatolia will eventually re¬ 
cover them, or possibly they may be found when the tantaliz¬ 
ing Cretan script is deciphered. 

18 Com . Att. Frag, ii, 1, 268. 

89 Gruppe, Griech. Mythol . n, 884, n. 2, Roscher, Philologies, lx, 101, “ Nach- • 
tr&ge M to p. 89. The latter notes resemblances between them and certain 
Phrygian names, but thinks the words may come from a non-Greek, pre- 
Phrygian race. 
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X .—Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu Fiction 1 

By Professor MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

The story of Joseph belongs to the type known in general 
literature as the Fortunatus type. The child of fortune is 
possessed of intrinsic, congenital, magically bestowed qualities, 
that point to an abnormally high career. This threatens to 
interfere with others’ fortunes, or arouses others’ envy and 
malice. He is also endowed with unusual bodily charms, 
which may entangle him in amorous adventures that are, by 
the terms of his character, foreign to his inclination. These 
he invariably resists: Fortunatus is not only lucky, but also 
good. Neither persecution, nor women’s lure, can do him 
permanent harm, or bar the way to his glorious destiny. 

It is easy to see where the episode of Madam Potiphar comes 
in: it is a progressive motif, fitted into a Fortunatus story, 
which brings the hero to the low-water mark of his career, 
as regards both danger and suffering. But his evil plight is 
at the same time his opportunity: some inherent quality 
ensures an upward turn in his fortunes. In the Biblical story 
Joseph’s unaccountable power of divination, the mainspring 
of his magic character, starts the trouble which belongs to 
the career of any Fortunatus. But it also turns upward his 
fortunes, when they are at their lowest. The clever story is 
particularly clever in Joseph’s preliminary and, at first sight, 
rather irrelevant interpretation of the dreams of his fellow 
prisoners, Pharaoh’s butler and baker. This sample exhibi¬ 
tion of his magic art gives him the chance to apply the same 
art so as to obtain Pharaoh’s favor; to save Pharaoh’s kingdom 
from destruction; to play the role of fairy godmother to his 
wicked brothers, as well as to the father that is sorrowing 

1 This is one of a series of articles aiming at a future Encyclopedia of Hindu 
Fiction; see A. J. P. xliv, 97, note. 
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at his loss; and to determine finally the destiny of the children of 
Israel. Joseph is Fortunatus in the highest sense of the word. 

The definition of the Potiphar motif as a progressive motif 
implies that it is not dependent either historically or struc¬ 
turally upon the Fortunatus idea, or any other particular 
sphere of fiction. Though it occurs regularly in all narratives 
that are descended from the Genesis story, it occurs also in¬ 
dependently in many places, the product, clearly enough, of 
common human endowment. 

The Joseph-Potiphar motif, as well as the dream of Pharaoh, 
was adopted from Biblical and rabbinical sources by the 
Quran (Surah 12, 23-25), and thence emerges into Mohamme¬ 
dan novel literature in the poems of Yusuf and Zulaikha, 
by Abdurrahman Jami and by Firdusi; and in the story of 
Khusrau and Shinn by Nizamud-Dln. Through Saracen 
channels it has also entered Spanish literature as Legenda 
de Jose hijo de Jacob , and as Poema de Jose. In the Quran 
Zulaikha is the name of the wife of Qitphir, i.e., Potiphar. 
Jami’s poem is at the base even of a Sanskrit composition, 
Crlvara’s Kathakautukam . 2 To this day the tale of Yusuf 
and Zulaikha is recited by minstrels in Kashmir in the Kash¬ 
mirian language. 3 It is interesting to observe how the 
Quranic (Biblical-rabbinical) account joins there the Hindu 
motif of selecting a king by animal divination. Yusuf has 
interpreted Pharaoh’s dream—“and the famine seized the 
king. He felt hunger, and cried out, ‘Give me food,’ although 
that was not his time for eating. Through the power of the 
famine he cried to them, ‘Speedily bring ye it to me.’ . . . 
They hauled it to him in caldrons, and he ate it, but could not 
be satisfied. . . . He died of starvation. Next day the 
viziers gave forth this command, ‘ Let all you citizens descend 
to-morrow to the Id-plain, and he to whom the elephant will 
bow, and on whose thumb-ring the royal hawk will alight, 

5 For the spread of the Quranic version see Reinhold Kohler, Kleinere 
Schriften (herausgegeben von Johannes Bolte), n, 12, 80 ff. 

* See Stein and Grierson, Halim's Tales , Kashmir Stories and Songs (London, 
1923), pp. 32 ff. (cf. pp. xxxiv ff.). 
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shall become king.’ . . . The elephant came and bowed to 
Yusuf, and the hawk came and alighted on his thumb-ring. 
So Yusuf became king.” We shall see, later on, that the choice 
of Fortunatus to kingship by animal omens is a standard 
feature in Hindu stories, and, more narrowly, in Hindu Joseph 
stories. Howsoever far diffused this type of animal divina¬ 
tion may be, and whencesoever its origin, there is not the least 
doubt that its alliance with the Joseph motif is of Hindu origin. 4 

To this extent, at least, the Biblical and Hindu stories 
touch. Classical myths or legends also approach at points 
the Potiphar motif in the stories of Bellerophon and Antaea 
(Proteus’ wife); of Peleus and Hippolyte (the “Magnessa 
Hippolite” of Horace); of Hippolytus and Phaedra; of Crispus 
and Fausta. Thus Phaedra, wife of Theseus, loves Hippoly¬ 
tus, the son of Theseus, who repels her advances. Her love 
is changed to hate and despair, and she hangs herself, leaving 
for her husband a scroll containing false charges against 
Hippolytus. Theseus imprecates the vengeance of Neptune 
upon his son, who is slain by a device of Neptune. Aesculapius 
restores him, and he is removed by Diana into safety from the 
hatred of his deluded father. 

It is not my purpose to determine the original date and 
provenience of the Potiphar motif, but to track its occurrences 
in Hindu literature or folk lore, and to describe its uses and 
the organic modulations which it undergoes in its manifold 
story connections, under the hands of many writers whose 
intentions, in telling the story, differ not a little from case to 
case. Suffice it to say that I am unacquainted with any in¬ 
stance of it in the Veda; that it appears in questionable be¬ 
ginnings in the Mahahharata; that it is present full-fledged, 
in the Buddhist Jatakas at a fairly early time; that it is 
familiar in classical Brahmanical literature; and that it is 
told with great predilection and rich modulation in the very 

4 See Bloomfield, Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior P&rcvanatha, p. 200, 
top. Cf. E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, pp. 30 ff.; Edgerton, J. A. 0. S. xxx, 
158 ff. 
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extensive Jaina fiction literature, which is at the present time 
fairly pouring from India into the West. 

The Hindu urge towards systematization is ever alert. The 
wife of another is tabu the world over, but Indie literature, 
more particularly Buddhist and Jaina literature, definitely 
range the theme within their respective ethical systems; and 
give clearest expression to the folly and danger of the Potiphar 
sin. Inclination after others’ wives is often indicated nega¬ 
tively by accounting it unto righteousness that a king or some 
other opulent person is faithful to a single wife. Thus in 
Pargvanatha Caritra, v, 22, King A^vasena, faithful to his 
queen Vamadevi, is described as resisting the lure of other 
women: “The sharp arrows of the sidewise glances of 
others’ wives, placed upon the bows of their eye-brows, do 
not pierce his heart in (this) age of iron.” In Prabandhacin - 
tamani, p. 144, King Kumarapala is praised for his habitual 
treatment of his neighbors’ wives as sisters. In the adventures 
of King Vikrama as a parrot, as told in a manuscript of the 
Vetalapancavingati, one of the virtues of that monarch is 
conveyed in the word paranarisahodara, ‘he who regards or 
treats others’ wives as sisters’; see Uhle, Z. D. M. G. xxm, 444. 
This expression, or more rarely, parastriparanmukha, ‘he 
whose face is averted from others’ wives’; or, sodaryavrata , 
‘he who vows to regard (others’ wives) as sisters,’ are common 
in Jaina waitings, being predicated, especially, of pious kings 
and princes: Prabandhacintamani, p. 116; Hemavijaya , stories 
14, 35, 143; Parpvanatha, n, 731; Mallinatha, i, 522; v, 25; 
vn, 303; Uttamacaritrakathanakam, stanza 4; Palagopala- 
kathanakam, stanza 176. Likening others’ wives to a mother 
is less frequent and technical, e.g., Mahapaduma Jataka (472); 
Parfoanatha, n, 723; Hemavijaya, story 208. The idea is 
brought home in detail in Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, 
5743: “The wife of a king, the wife of one’s teacher, the wife 
of one’s friend, the mother of one’s w’ife, and one’s own mother 
—these five are to be regarded as mothers.” Contrariwise, 
one who runs after other men’s wives is called paradarika, 
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(Mallindtha, vn, 336,370); or parastrirata ( Palagopalakathana- 
learn, stanza 160). One who robs others’ wives is called 
paradarapaharakrt (Kathas . 121, 25). In Dhammapada Com¬ 
mentary, hi, p. 193 (Burlingame’s translation in Harvard 
Oriental Series, xxx), the Buddhist writer aptly excoriates 
the practice: “Acquisition of demerit, an evil future state, 
brief pleasure for the man and woman, severe punishment 
by the king—therefore a man should not run after another 
man’s wife.” 

Very faint are the beginnings of the motif in the Maha- 
hharata, if indeed the following episodes are to be regarded in 
this light at all. In Mahabh. i, 103, 1 ff., the teacher Veda 
goes a-traveling, charging his pupil Uttanka with the care 
of his household. The women of the household ask Uttanka 
to play the part of husband to Veda’s w r ife, after she has had 
her menses. Uttanka refuses, and earns the gratitude of 
Veda. In Mahabh. i, 54, Satyavati begs Bhl§ma to fructify 
the widows of Vicitravlrya, named Ambika and Ambalika, 
but Bhi§ma, who had married the two women to Vicitravlrya, 
refuses to break his trust. Again, in xm, 19, 1 ff., A§tavakra 

wooes Suprabha, the daughter of the Rishi Vadanya. The 

% 

Rishi consents, on the condition that A§tavakra shall first 
visit an old sorceress (Yogini) in the north. A§tavakra 
agrees, and, in time, arrives at a wonderful palace into which 
he is admitted by seven entrancing maidens. The mistress 
of the palace, an old woman, comes into his bed at night, and 
solicits him. He refuses, but remains there. She attends 
him with care, so that the time passes unnoticeably. One 
night she repeats her overtures, this time as a beautiful 
maiden, but in vain. She explains that she is Uttara Di^, ‘the 
North Region,’ and that she has tested his constancy at Vad- 
anya’s request. She dismisses him, and he marries his fiancee. 

We find a clearly marked Joseph story for the first time 
in Mahapaduma Jataka, 472, 5 repeated in Dhammapada 
Commentary, xm, 9a; it is heavily embroidered with every 

6 See also Bandhanamokkha Jataka (120), a rather twisted form of the same 
story. 
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jewel of the Buddhist morality. Prince Paduma (the Bodhi- 
sat) has grown up, accomplished in all the arts, and of great 
beauty of person. His mother dies; his father, King Brah- 
madatta of Benares, takes another consort, and appoints 
the prince viceroy. The king sets forth to quell an uprising, 
and, when he has routed his enemies, returns and pitches 
his camp without the city. Just as the prince sets out to 
greet his father, the new queen observes his beauty and 
becomes enamored of him. In taking leave of her the prince 
says, “ Can I do anything for you, mother? ” “ Mother do you 
call me? ” saith she, seizing his hands, “ Lie on my couch.” 
“Why?” says the prince. “Just until the king comes, let 
us both enjoy the bliss of love.” “ Mother, my mother you 
are, and you have a husband living. Such a thing was never 
before heard of, that a woman, a matron, should break the 
moral law in the way of fleshly lust. How can I do such a 
deed of pollution with you? ” Thereupon the queen dons a 
soiled robe, lacerates her body with her nails, and lies down, 
making pretense of illness. When the king arrives and sees 
her not, he asks, “ Where is the queen? ” “ She is ill,” 

they say. The king enters the state chamber, and asks her, 
“ What is amiss with you, lady? ” She makes as though she 
hears nothing. Twice and yet thrice he asks, and then she 
answers, “ O great king, why do you ask? Be silent; women 
that have a husband must be ever as I am.” “ Who has 
annoyed you; tell me quickly, and I will have him beheaded.” 
“ Whom did you leave behind you in this city, when you 
went away? ” “ Prince Paduma.” “ And he,” she goes on, 

“ came into my room and I said, ‘ My son, do not so, I am 
your mother’; but say what I would, he cried, * None is king 
here but me, and I will take you to my dwelling, and enjoy 
your love.’ Then he seized me by the hair of my head, and 
plucked it out again and again, and as I would not yield to 
his will, he wounded and beat me, and departed.” 

The king, furious as a serpent, without making investiga¬ 
tion, against the protests of the prince, and the lamentations 
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of the royal seraglio and all the warrior chiefs and magnates 
of the land, has the Great Being flung down the Robbers’ 
Cliff ( corapata ), but the deity dwelling in that mountain 
places him safe and sound within the hood of the King of the 
Dragons, who carries him home and confers upon him half 
his kingdom. At the end of a year Prince Paduma adopts 
the life of an ascetic. The king hears of him through a certain 
forester, learns what has happened, and offers him his kingdom. 
The Great Being declines, but instructs the king in the Ten 
Royal Virtues. The queen is taken by the heels and flung 
head foremost down the Robbers’ Cliff. 

There is, next, a version of the tragic story of Prince Kunala, 
son of the Emperor A?oka, blinded by the intrigues of a hostile 
stepmother, in which that stepmother appears in the role of 
Madam Potiphar. It is narrated in the Northern Buddhist 
(Mahayana) Divyavadana, pp. 405 ff ., 6 in mixed prose and 
verse, in the usual diffuse style of that text, but not unim¬ 
pressively. A9oka’s queen Padmavatl presents him with a 
son whose eyes are as beautiful as those of the fabulous and 
woman-wise bird Kunala which we know from the canny 
Kunala Jataka (536), so whole-souledly devoted to the ex¬ 
posure of women’s guile and unfaithfulness. A 9 oka has the 
bird Kunala brought before him, finds that the prince’s eyes 
are like those of the bird, and, therefore, names him Kunala. 
When the prince grows up to a noble manhood he is married 
to Kancanamala. Warned by a sthavira (elder) that his 
eyes are perishable, the prince cultivates tranquility, lives a 
lonely life, and regards eyes and other senses as things im¬ 
permanent. The chief queen of A 9 oka, Ti$yarak§ita, comes 
upon him alone; falls in love with his eyes, embraces him, and 
tells him that her heart is all aflame for him “as a forest with 
sun-dried trees is set afire by a forest-fire.” Kunala closes 

6 A version of the Kunala story in Pari^istaparvan , 9 f 14 ff. substitutes for 
the Potiphar queen a stepmother who wishes to destroy Kunala, in order that 
her own son may succeed to the throne. The Chinese Tripitaka also has a 
banal version, laden with rather irrelevant moralities; see Chavannes, Cinq 
Cents Contes , no. 30, vol. i, pp. 106 ff. 
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his ears with both hands and exclaims, “ Not fitly have you 
spoken thus before me, thy son; you are my mother! Sup¬ 
press t^iis sinful love; there lies the road to misfortune!” 
Ti§yaraksita threatens him w r ith death, but Kunala, persisting 
in addressing her as mother, retorts that such a life as she 
proposes is real death that robs one of heaven and righteous¬ 
ness. Thenceforth Ti§yarak§ita watches for an opportunity 
to destroy him. 

The city of Taksa^ila in North India is in revolt, and Acoka, 
at the advice of his ministers, sends Kunala to suppress the 
insurrection. As Kunala approaches, the citizens come out 
to honor him with vessels full of jewels, assure him that they 
are not hostile to him, or to the Emperor, but that evil minis¬ 
ters had come and had outraged them. They then accompany 
him with show of great honor to the city. 

Emperor A^oka is taken ill with a severe enteric sickness 
which no one can cure. lie calls for Kunala in order to make 
him king, because his life has become worthless. Then 
Ti§yarak§ita, afraid of this outcome, cures the king by a 
cunning and abhorrent device, w r hich involves the vivisection 
of a humble shepherd. The grateful king grants her sover¬ 
eignty over his domain for a period of seven days. She forges 
a royal decree to pluck out Kunala’s eyes, and sends it to 
Tak^a^ila. Not even the low r est Candalas are willing to do 
so, though Kunala urges them to carry out the royal behest. 
At last a cripple with the eighteen evil bodily characteristics 
offers himself, and performs the hideous deed. Kunala 
remains equable, because “ though he has lost his eye of flesh, 
hard to regain, he has obtained a blameless, spiritual eye.” 
Even when he hears that he has been victimized by Ti§yarak- 
§ita, he blesses her, because she has promoted his spiritual 
interests. 

His wife Kancanainfila hears of it all, comes to Kunala, 
and falls into a dead faint at the sight of him. After her 
recovery she and her blind husband start to wander; Kunala 
gains their living by playing the lute. They arrive in time 
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at the royal residence in Pa^aliputra, and rest in the chariot- 
stable of the palace, where Kunala sings to the lute a song in 
praise of “true sight.” A£oka is reminded of Kunala’s lute, 
and sends a messenger to investigate. The man does not 
recognize the blind prince who is burnt by sun and wind, but, 
when sent a second time, he asks his name and descent. 
Kunala is taken before A 9 oka; the king, recognizing him, 
falls into a swoon; and, later, learns that his sad fate was due 
to Ti§yaraksita’s plot. He has her brought before him, and 
threatens her with cruel punishment, but the prince intercedes 
in her behalf, begs the emperor not to return evil for evil, 
and finally makes the saccakiriyd, or ‘truth-declaration’: 7 
“ King, no pain afflicts me; no wrath over this cruel injury. 
As truly as my heart has forgiven my mother, so truly shall 
my former sight return to me! ” Then he had his eyes again, 
more beautiful than before. 

But A 9 oka does not abandon his wrath. He has Tisyarak- 
sita placed in a hut sprinkled with rosin and burned alive. 8 

The Northern Buddhist story from the Kah-gjur , reported 
in Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 279 ff., under the title, “ The Two 
Brothers,” 9 is unmistakably related to the Kunala story, as 
it also deals with a pious prince, named Ksemamkara, whose 
eyes are restored by saccakiriyd, after having been feloniously 
plucked out by his evil brother Papamkara. Though the 
Joseph motif occurs here only incidentally, in the course of 
K§emamkara’s adventures, its intention is clearly to mark 
his noble character in general; it is contributory to the final 
happy denouement and, as such, joins the preceding stories in 
being used for moralizing ends. 

The only instance in which Joseph succumbs to Madam Poti¬ 
phar’s solicitations is also told in Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 

7 See Burlingame, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , 1917, p. 449. 

8 The rosin house within which to roast people is well known in Hindu fiction 
from the time of the Mahdbhdrata (i, 330, 2250). See the Bambhadatta story, 
p. 5, 11. 37 ff., in Jacobi's Ausgewdhlte Erzdhlungen in Mdhdrdstri . 

9 Retold, rather platitudinously, in the Chinese Tripitaka; see Chavannes, 
Cinq Cents Contes , no. 381, vol. n, pp. 389 ff. 
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206 ff. The lovely Utpala varna, ‘ Lotus Stamen,’ has a young 
husband who is seduced by his own wife’s mother. The 
story describes graphically how she finds the pair in flagrante 
delicto , flings her new-born baby to her husband, leaves the 
house, and starts a roving existence which involves her re¬ 
peatedly in tangled, incestuous relations, from which she is 
finally saved by the great Sage Mahamaudgalyayana, who 
resists her lures, and teaches her the Four Truths. 

Once more in Ralston, p. 102, an obvious derivative of the 
Potiphar motif is applied to medical ethics, in a way that 
might arrest the author of a treatise on that subject. In 
Mathura lives a householder who has a beloved young wife of 
consummate charm. After his death he is born again as a 
reptile in the lower part of her body. She hears that the 
famous physician Jivaka has arrived in the city, and comes to 
him for treatment. He coaxes the reptile trickily out of her 
body, whereupon she recovers. Her desires are enhanced by 
passion; she makes advances to him; but he shuts his ears, 
and says, “ You seem to me like an ogress. I who have cured 
you am content with having done so.” In the end Jivaka, 

‘ Lifegiver,’ a cross between a religious and a physician, cures 
King Ajata?atru, and is installed with great pomp as king of 
his profession. 

Jaina texts handle the theme more familiarly than any other 
branch of Hindu literature, in connection with their ethics, 
which are systematized to a degree not quite reached by any 
other Hindu religious sect. Not only chastity but also dis¬ 
cernment ( viveka ), both items of the five lighter vows (anu- 
vrata ) of lay householders, forbid improper relations with 
another’s wife. The theme has become a cliche, whenever 
they describe virtue in general. The Jaina writers, too, go 
much farther in combining the Joseph story with other re¬ 
current motifs, and in inventing ingenious modifications of 
the story which adapt it to longer novelistic narratives, very 
much at home in their Caritras and Kathanakas. The ele- 
ment of humor also occasionally varies the motif in quite an 
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unexpected manner. Here we find for the first time the partner¬ 
ship, alluded to above (p. 142 f.) between the Joseph motif and 
the animal-oracle method of choosing a king, ordinarily called 
pancadivyadhivasana, but known also by other interesting 
names and many modifications of the practice. 

In Par$vanatha Caritra , n, 723 ff., the theme is chastity in 
general, the fourth light vow ( anuvrata ), designated here as 
brahmavrata. 10 It is pointed from the start towards our motif. 
He who sees others’ wives as a mother, he (really) sees. 11 
Later on this virtue is described as paranarisu sodaryavrata, 
‘ he who has vowed to regard others ’ wives as sisters.’ Ex¬ 
cellent King Sundara of Dharapura has but a single wife, 
Madanavallabha, crest-jewel of good women. Once, in the 
middle of the night, the king’s house-divinity tells him, sad¬ 
faced, that his will be a rude fate, but that she herself 
might be able to postpone his troubles until after his youth 
has passed. The king chooses to shoulder his troubles at 
once; starts with his wife and two boys on a course of adven¬ 
tures; is promptly robbed by a thief, and separated from wife 
and children. After many mishaps he is engaged as a servant 
by a certain householder, whose wife, love-maddened by his 
beauty, constantly talks to him in a manner unbecoming to a 
good woman. Leaving this forbidden ground, he comes to 
Crlpura, and goes to sleep in the outskirts of the city under a 
mango tree. The king of £rlpura has just died without 
leaving a son. The five-oracle method of finding a successor 
is resorted to by the ministers. The procession of elephant, 
horse, chowries, umbrella, and w r ater-jug, headed by the court, 
arrives at the spot where Sundara sleeps. The horse then 
neighs, the elephant roars, the jug empties itself on the sleep¬ 
ing hero, the umbrella stands over his head, and the two 
chowries wave. He is carried in triumph on the back of the 

10 Previously designated, more familiarly, as brahmcarya (stanza 46), It is 
also known as dbrahmavirati (MaUindtha Caritra , vn, 198 ff). See Umasvati, 
Tattvarthddhigama Sutra , vii, 2. 

u mStrvat paradarang ca yah pagyati sa pagyati.—n, 723. 

11 
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elephant to the city, and receives the homage of the ministers 
and vassals. Not even in all this glory does King Sundara, 
devoted to his own most beloved wife, think of marriage. He 
is, of course, reunited with her and his boys, and regains his 
original kingdom of Dharapura, in addition to that of £rlpura. 

No less a prince than Sanatkumara, widely known in Jaina 
tradition as one of the ‘ emperors ’ ( cakravartin ), destined to 
become ruler of the heavenly Vidvadharas, and ultimately, 
one of the great Sages, is subjected to the Potiphar test, in 
Samaradityasamk$epa, 5,104 ff. One day he is called by a 
tire-woman to the presence of queen Anangavati, wife of his 
father, king Ya^ovarman of £vetavi. He tells her, “ Mother, 
issue your command,” and she confesses that she is seeking 
protection from the attacks of the five-arrowed God (Love) 
in his embraces. When he repulses her by saying, “ Give 
some command suitable to a son, you are my mother,” she 
pretends to have merely tested his virtue. But he is after¬ 
wards visited by an officer of the king, named Yinayamdhara, 
who tells him that the king had found his queen Anangavati in 
tears, lacerated by nails. She had told the king that she had 
been assaulted by Sanatkumara. Thereupon, the king had 
commissioned him to slay Sanatkumara secretly. The prince, 
unwilling to endanger his mother, Anangavati, by revealing 
her true character, bids the officer slay him. But Sanatkumara 
had once conferred a great benefit upon the officer’s parents. 
He, therefore, allows him to escape; to gain his heart’s desire, 
the hand of the princess Yilasavati, daughter of the king of 
Tamalipti; and to obtain sovereignty over the Yidyadharas. 

As one of Prince Pala’s trials 12 which he has to endure be¬ 
fore succeeding his father as king of Ujjayini, he hits upon a 
caravan, and is retained by its owner. One night the mer¬ 
chant’s wife, who has noticed his beauty, solicits him with 
seductive tricks. Pala, averse to others’ wives ( paranarl - 
paraiimukha), repulses her, and she, offended in her feelings, 
raises the cry: “ A man is attempting to infringe upon my 

11 Palagopdlakathanakam, stanzas 174-180; see below, p. 1G4 f. 
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chastity: see who he is! ” The merchants of the caravan fall 
upon him, but every blow upon his body produces ornaments of 
jewels and gold, owing to the magic power of his virtue. A 
divine voice in the air sings the praises of Piila, and bids the 
merchants to release him, because he is flawless. That the 
motif is constantly in the minds of the Jaina fictionists may be 
seen from the fact that the entire novel is based upon the exile 
of two young princes, upon one of whom his step-mother 
practices the Potiphar trick. Thus the motif is employed, 
rather awkwardly, twice in the same novelette; see below, 
p. 164 f. 

Par^vandtha, in, 325 ff., treats the second of the ‘ worldly 
virtues,’ or lighter vows of a householder ( anuvrata ), namely 
viveka, or ‘ discernment.’ A boy, named Sumati, is destined 
by fate to become a rake, gambler, and thief, but, at the same 
time, by special dispensation, he is also gifted with viveka. 
Thus every evil propensity of his nature is, at the crucial 
moment, staved or corrected by his discernment. Once, 
Sumati, who is occupying the station of the king’s chaplain 
(purohita ), hereditary in his family, is solicited by one of the 
queens, who is charmed with his person. Just as Sumati, 
being of evil mind, starts to proceed to her, he is instructed 
by his discernment. “ Out upon my great folly which makes 
my mind, while I am living in perfect comfort, turn wickedly 
to the king’s beloved, who should be as a mother to me. He 
who turns to another’s wife has his head cut off in this world, 
suffers in hell in the next world, and is overwhelmed by dis¬ 
grace, as was Indra when he violated Ahalya.” 13 He therefore 
determines to preserve his chastity (paranarisahodarya ), 
overcoming by discernment his inborn propensity. 

There is scarcely a Jaina narrative text which does not 
seize upfln the ever-present opportunity to contrast good 

13 Lechery, adultery, and incest of the gods are frequently and systematically 
alluded to in Hindu literature; sec the preliminary note, “ David and Uriah,” 
in my Life of Parqvanatha , 206. The particular crime of God Indra, in seducing 
Ahalya, wife of the Sage Gautama, is a favorite Hindu legend from the time of 
the Brahmanas; see Weber, S, B . A. W. 1887, pp. 903 ff. 
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Joseph with wicked Madam Potiphar, especially in the course 
of their much beloved adventure-stories. Thus Mallindtha, 
viii, 500 ff.; Prabandhacintamani, p. 26; Uttamacaritraka- 

thanakam, stanzas 44 ff.; Dharmakalpadruma, iv, 8, 5 ff.; 

0 

Dharmacandra’s Malayasundari-Kathoddhara, translated by 
Hertel in Indische Marchen, pp. 185 ff. (see pp. 202 ff.). 

All these have their interest, but I prefer to treat more fully 
a piquant story in which the motif is developed to its highest 
point in Vijayadharmasuri’s Mallindtha Caritra, vn, 198 ff. 
The story is again told in illustration of the fourth of the five 
lighter vows ( turyam anuvratam), here designated as abrahma- 
virati, ‘ unbroken chastity ’ (see above, p. 150). Neither in 
Buddhist nor Jaina narrative does the rather salacious, and 
quite Boccaccian character of such a story collide the least bit 
with its moral application. In Campa rules King Dadhivahana 
with his queen Abhaya, who is attended by a sly duenna, 
named Pandita. In the same city lives a rich merchant, 
Vr§abhadasa (or R§abhadasa) whose wife Arhaddasi bears 
him a son who is called Sudarsana, ‘ Handsome.’ After 
growing into manhood, endowed with every bodily and spirit¬ 
ual perfection, he is married to a lovely maiden of good 
family, Manorama. After his father takes the Jaina vow 
(dikfa), he is left in possession of all his belongings, and lives 
as a £raddha 14 of high quality, honored alike by the, king and 
his fellow-citizens. 

Now Sudar^ana has an intimate friend, Kapila, chaplain 
(purodha) of the king. His beautiful wife, Kapila, clever 
and endowed with the 64 accomplishments of a well-born 
lady, is rendered wayward by youth’s love-fervor. One day 
Kapila praises his friend Sudaryana as “ a galaxy of virtues, 
delightful even to the gods.” From that moment Kapila 
knows no peace in her desire to see Sudar^ana. Her husband 
happens to go to another town on the business of the king; 
she scents opportunity, and instructs a duenna of hers to go 

14 A certain grade of lay religious, coupled with bhadraka; see my Life of 
Pdrqvandtha , p. 166. 
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to Sudar^ana, and say to him that his friend, her husband, 
is sick; why does he not come to make inquiry about him? 
Sudar?ana tenderly hastens over and says: “ Wife of my 
brother, where is my brother? ” She tells him that he is 
asleep in his chamber, let him quickly go there. Finding that 
his friend is not there, he reproves her, “ Wife of my brother, 
why do you fool me like a child? ” She bares her heart, 
navel, breasts, and from her eyes dart the missiles of Kama 15 
upon him. She says: “ From the moment that I heard an 
account of your beauty and all your other excellencies, I have 
burned with the love of you. Quench my body with the 
ambrosia of your beauty, else it shall become a heap of ashes 
in the fire of Kandarpa.” 15 Craftily Sudar^ana holds her off 
by claiming that he is a eunuch, though he goes about in the 
garb of a man. He makes his escape, reflecting that it is not 
safe to go to another’s house whose inmates may be full of 
guile. 

Comes spring when King Love awakes from his slumbers, 
when groves are alive with bees and birds, and on the branches 
of every tree hangs a pleasure-swing. To disport themselves 
in such a grove come King Dadhivahana and his retinue; 
Sudar 9 ana in all his beauty; the Brahman Kapila with his 
wife Kapila; Queen Abhaya; and also Manorama, Sudar^ana’s 
wife, with her four children. W T hen Kapila sees Manorama 
playing about, she asks her friend, Queen Abhaya, who she 
may be, and learns that Manorama and her children are 
Sudar^ana’s family. Kapila exclaims: “ Gracious me, how 
clever are the wives of merchants; her husband is a eunuch, 
however came the children? As easily would a lotus grow in 
the sky, or the wind be tied up in the knot of a garment.” 16 
When the queen asks her to explain, she relates her escapade 
with Sudar^ana. The queen laughs at her, and teases her 
by saying that though she thinks herself wise, she does not 
understand the true meaning of the science of love ( kama- 

11 Name of the god of love. 

16 The knot of a garment in the ordinary Hindu pocket. 
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gdstrartha). “ This merchant is ever a eunuch towards the 
beautiful loves of other men, as though they be sisters, but not 
towards his own wife. You have been tricked by the guile 
of this cunning man, you foolish woman.” Kapila acknowl¬ 
edges the scorn, and at the same time points out ironically, 
we may guess, that the queen is brilliant with skill in the 
kamagdstra. She, therefore, challenges her to try her hand: 
“ I shall know for certain your cleverness in matters of love, 
if, O queen, you shall make Sudar^ana sport with you, without 
shame, just as if he were the king.” 

Queen Abhaya accepts the dare, returns to the palace, and 

holds counsel with her old confidential nurse Pandita. She 

• • 

bids her play some deceptive trick ( kaitavanataka ) which would 
bring her together with Suda^ana. The duenna remon¬ 
strates: it is not proper that she, the beloved of the king, should 
do a thing which works mischief both in this and the next 
world. Moreover Sudar^ana is a pious householder, who 
regards others’ wives as sisters (paranarisahodara) . How is 
he to be brought to the palace like a noble elephant from the 
forest? Yea, if he should come, he would not do as the queen 
desires. The queen insists that she has bet with Kapila, and 
the nurse finally proposes the following device: Sudar^ana 
is in the habit of fasting on each day of the four changes of 
the moon, standing silently in some public place in the ab¬ 
stracted kayotsarga posture. She will then wrap him in the 
folds of her garment; lead him roundabout two or three times; 
and introduce him into the palace by pretending to the door- 
guards that he is an image of Kandarpa, the god of love. 
All this happens as planned. When Queen Abhaya sees him, 
she begins to agitate him with the unfeathered yet sharp 
darts from her side-wise coquettish eyes. She asks him to 
take pity, and bestow upon her the ambrosial paradise pleasure 
of his embraces: “ To what purpose do you, foolish man, 
practice the rigors of asceticism, now that you have me, who 
would be hard to reach even by ascetic vows.” And after¬ 
wards, “ Why do you spurn me, an unprotected female, that 
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is being slain by the arrows of the god of love? Surely you 
can take pity on a woman. Thinking of you, my days be¬ 
came long as a hundred kalpas; my nights long as days of 
Brahma. 17 In my far-roving dreams I have you before my 
eyes in a thousand shapes, single-shaped though you be.” 

But dharma-devoted Sudar<;*ana firmly spurns her. Abhaya 
keeps on all night, luring him with her body’s charms and with 
artful songs. Dawn, gathering up the darkness with her 
hands (rays), rises, as if for the express purpose of looking at 
Sudar^ana, pure in devotion to his wife. 

Sudar^ana’s obduracy drives Abhaya to threats: “ This 
vow of yours shall not block fate! I shall now tear my body 
with crores of nail scratches, and make a wild outcry ( phutka - 
risyetardm ).” When yet he is not shaken, she rouses the 
palace with her shrieks—for devoted as well as disaffected 
women both kill: “ Hear, ye guards. This fellow, forcibly 
bent upon showing me love, is tearing me with his sharp 
nails, llun quickly, run! ” The king comes to the spot, 
asks Sudar£ana what he has to say, but he stands silent. 
The king orders him to be impaled upon a stake. To the 
ear-piercing cry of “Runner after other men’s wives! ” the 
executioners set him on the back of an ass, a nimba-leaf 
turban upon his head, his body smeared with soot. 1 * Bitterly 
they mock him as they exhibit him through the great city, 
on the way to the “ grove of the Fathers,” i.e., the cemetery 
which is the place of execution. But Sudar^ana keeps think¬ 
ing on the five-fold obeisance to the Jaina Saviors (Arhats), 
the pancanamaskrti. 

Now Manorama, Sudar<;*ana’s noble wife, hears his evil 
story. She does not believe that her wise, law-abiding, and 
chaste husband can have made advances to the king’s chief 
wife, but, on the contrary, suspects her of a trick, because, 
empty of soul, though lovely outside, she is a very treasury 

17 A kaljxi and a day of Brahma arc both fabulously long periods of time. 

18 Cf. with this the description of the death march in Samar adit yasainksc pa % 
4, 184 fT. t and similar practices (A. J . P. xl, 228). 
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of guile. What will not an impure woman do, when thwarted 
in her desires? A woman loosed from the scabbard of her 
modesty becomes a fear-inspiring sword. Manorama then 
bathes, puts on white robes, and without delay worships an 
image of the Arhat. Before the Arhat’s executive female 
divinity 19 she makes by proxy a truth-declaration in behalf 
of her husband: “ If this Sudar?ana is indifferent to the wives 
of others, then let me be united with him at once! ” 

By the force of Manorama’s spiritual power the Arhat’s 
ancillary divinity arrives at the place of execution, where 
Sudar^ana sits impaled upon the stake. She turns the stake 
into a throne. When the executioners hold their sharp swords 
to Sudar^ana’s throat, these turn into garlands, lovely with 
bees buzzing about them. The rope around his neck becomes 
a jeweled necklace. She produces by her magic a rock which 
she holds over the city, like a lid about to shut down on it. 
The divinity threatens to let down the rock upon sinful king, 
retinue, and citizens alike. She chides the king for not having 
understood the character of his wife, and compels him to 
expiate his sin by placing Sudar^ana upon a noble elephant, 
and holding, like an umbrella-bearer, the royal umbrella over 
his head. Thus Sudar^ana, to the exultant shouts of the 
citizens, lauded by bards, to the beat of festal drums, returns 
to his home. The king then takes holy vows, but Abhaya 
hangs herself, and is reborn as a Vyantara demon. The 
pander-nurse, Pandita, flees to Piitaliputra, where she lives 
in the house of the hetaera, Devadatta (379). 

The motif is so much alive with the Jainas that it is possible 
for a virtuous, wise woman to employ it as an object-lesson 
of other w’omen’s trickery, taught to the husband of a lewd 
wife. The story, Hemavijaya’s Kathdratnakara, no. 141 
(Hertel’s Translation, n, 95 ff.), speaks for itself; it shrewdly 
carries the Potiphar motif farthest from its original intention. 
The Brahman ITddhava, learned but not world-wise, and 

19 Every Jaina Savior has his own, known as gfisanadcvata , QdsnnndevJ, or 
Qasanasundart; see my Life of Pdrgvanatha , pp. 19, note; 1C7, note. 
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therefore called ‘ Learned Noodle ’ by all the world, has a 
lewd wife, Bharanl. The wife, desirous of having him out of 
the house, tells him that people are mocking him for a fool. 
Thereupon he goes to Benares, studies yet more, and then 
returns home. His wife, impatient of his interfering presence, 
asks him whether he has studied the wiles of women, and he 
has to confess that he has not done so. “ Like the body with¬ 
out the breath of life, like the face without an eye, so is all 
knowledge without this branch of science.” Thereupon he 
travels to Mahe 9 varapura, and asks the Brahman lady 
HarinI, whom he meets at the town well: “ Is there any one in 
this city who can teach the wiles of women? ” 

She guesses that some wanton wife has driven him from 
home, and proposes to teach him herself. She takes him to 
her house, presents him to her husband as her brother, bathes 
and feeds him, and by night asks him in his chamber for his 
love. He refuses, saying: “ You are my sister! ” She closes 
the door, and cries aloud: “Kanthe lagnah!” (help, help!) 
Now one meaning of kanthe lagnah is, ‘ he is hanging about 
my neck.’ When the inmates of the house rush to the door, 
poor Uddhava says, “ I promise without fail to do what you 
want, if only you will get me out of this scrape.” Then she 
throws a dish filled with the leavings of his meal upon the 
ground, opens the door, and explains: “ My brother has been 
taken sick with cholera, and during his attack a bite got 
stuck in his throat. Therefore I said, ‘kanthe lagnah,’ 
and called for help.” Here kanthe lagnah means, ‘ it is stuck 
in the throat.’ 

When all is quiet, she asks whether he now comprehends 
women’s wiles. When he answers “ no, ” she interprets for him 
his wife’s conduct. He returns home; understands now the 
goings on there; is taken with vdiragya, ‘world-disgust’; and 
turns monk. 

As regards secular literature, I am acquainted with the 
Potiphar motif only from four stories of the Kathdsaritsagara. 
The most important of these, 49, 30 ff., describes the conflict 
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between the wise minister Guna^arman and his sovereign 
Mahasena. Here Gunacarman plays Joseph to the Madam 
Potiphar of Mahasena’s queen, A^okavati, as part cause of the 
suspiciousness and unwisdom of Mahasena in relation to his 
good, brave, and noble minister. The story approaches the 
type of larger novel in which the Potiphar incident figures 
as an important incident, but is not the main theme. Even 
here, as also in three minor stories of the Kathdsaritsagara, 
the inherent moralism of the Joseph motif is not effaced, 
though it is overlaid with other elements, not so much ethical 
as imaginative. Queen Aipokavatl, having beheld the beauty 
and skill of Guna^arman, thinks, “ If I cannot obtain him, 
of what use is life to me? ” Artfully she asks the king to 
order Guna^arman to teach her to play on the lyre. Guna- 
^arman temporises by putting off the practising to an aus¬ 
picious day, because he sees the changed expression of the 
queen and is afraid of some mischief. 

In the end, when he begins to teach, the queen indulges in 
perpetual coquetry, laughter, and mirth. One day, she 
scratches him with her nails secretly, finally saying, “ It 
was yourself that I asked for, handsome man, under pretext 
of learning to play the lute, for I am desperately in love with 
you, so consent to my wishes.” Guna^arman protests 
loyally, whereupon she asks, “ Why do you possess in vain 
this beauty and skill in accomplishments? How can you 
look with a passionless eye on one wiio loves you so much? ” 
Guna^arman replies sarcastically, “You are right. What 
is the use of that beauty and skill which is not tarnished 
with infamy by seducing another’s wife, and w r hich does not 
in this world and the next world cause one to fall into the ocean 
of Hell? ” The queen threatens to slay him before she dies. 
Guna^arman replies that it is better to live one moment 
righteously rather than hundreds of crores unrighteously, 
and with reproach upon one’s name. 

The queen lures him still further; she will get Mahasena to 
bestow territories upon him, and to make his servants barons, 
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so that he will have naught to fear, and no one can overpower 
him. Guna^arman, in order to gain time, puts her off until 
there comes a day when Mahasena goes out to war. By the 
astuteness of Guna^arman he wins victory; and has his life 
saved several times by Guna 9 arman’s valor and skill in magic. 
When they return, A^okavat! continues to solicit vainly 
Guna^arman by day and night. But as he continues obdurate, 
she affects one day to be tearful and unhappy. When ques¬ 
tioned by the fond king, she says with pretended reluctance, 
“You have no power to punish the man who has injured me; 
he is not a man you can chastise, so what is the use of revealing 
the injury to no purpose? ” The king presses, and she finally 
accuses Gunayarman, who had saved five times the life of the 
king, of plotting to murder him, and to corrupt herself. But 
for the timely appearance of her maid, Pallavika, he would 
have outraged her. When the queen has finished her false 
tale, she stops and weeps. For in the beginning wicked woman 
sprang from Lying Speech. 

A^okavatl prevails upon Mahasena to denounce Guna^ar- 
man in open assembly, before the other ministers, who hate 
him. He is driven away from court and country, but, in due 
time, returns, conquers Mahasena, proclaims to the people 
the immodest conduct of A^okavati, and obtains the dominion 
of the earth. 

An echo of this story, with extra touches, occurs in the Katha- 
prakaga; see Gurupujakaumudi, p. 125. In Kathasarit- 
sagara, xx, 118 ff., Kalaratri, a witch, wife of the Brahman 
Vi§nusvamin, pursues with her love his pupil Sundaraka, 
practices twice the Potiphar trick upon him, is ultimately 
found out and discomfited. Similarly, in Kathas. vii, 57 ff., 
a young Brahman, Devadatta, pupil of the teacher Veda- 
kumbha, is persecuted by the latter’s wife, and has to turn 
to a professor with an old wife. A curious variant of the 
Joseph motif in Kathas. xxx, 40 ff. tells how an unmarried 
younger brother, \T 9 vadatta, is solicited by the wives of each 
of his older brothers, Brahmadatta and Somadatta. lie 
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repels their advances, as if each had been his mother. They 
accuse him falsely to their husbands, who trickily send him 
to an ant-hill to dig for treasure, in the hope that he will be 
bitten by a venomous snake living there. A farmer warns 
him, but he will not disobey the order of his elder brothers, 
out of affection for them. He digs out a pitcher full of gold, 
and not a venomous snake, for “ virtue is an auxiliary of the 
good.” He gives the pitcher to his brothers who hire assassins 
with part of its gold to cut off his hands and feet. When so 
mutilated, he remains free from anger against his brothers; 
his hands and feet grow again. The story has a Buddhist 
cast. 

There is, finally, a rather common type of story in which a 
co-wife (stepmother) gives a start to the adventures of two 
princes who are destined for great things. In one version the 
stepmother really falls in love with one of the princes, is 
repulsed with horror, and resorts to the Potiphar trick. But 
in a number of versions it is merely dislike on the part of the 
stepmother, either brought about by some venial offence on 
the part of the princes, or merely instinctive. Thus, as 
regards the latter form, Par^vanatha, vir, 33 ff. introduces 
two meritorious souls, born as the princes Amarasena and 
Varasena in the womb of Vijayadevi, wife of the Kalinga 
king, Surasena. A relative of Surasena dispossesses him of 
his kingdom, but Surasena finds favor with the king of Gaja- 
pura, who presents him with four villages, in one of which, 
Sukara, he resides. The two boys grow up, beautiful and 
accomplished, but a co-wife, Jaya by name, conceives hatred 
against them. Once, Surasena goes to serve his patron king. 
On his return Jaya feigns anger, and enters the * anger-chamber ’ 
(, kopa-grha ). 20 She accuses the two boys of having made 
improper advances to her which she has barely succeeded in 

20 This is what we might call a ‘ swearing-room.* It occurs also as kopdukas 
(glossed kopagrha) in Mahdvtra Caritra , i f 91; Mallindtha Caritra , n, 286; and as 
kopasamstydya, ib . 11, 45. This institution seems also to be alluded to in 
Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales from the Panjdb , p. 412. It is paralleled by 
qokdgdra , 1 grief-chamber,* Divydvaddna , p. 287, 1. 13. 
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warding off. “ Act now in accordance with the customs of 
a noble family ( kulocitam ).” Surasena, uxorious and gullible, 
in wrath, orders a trusty Matanga 21 servitor, Canda by name, 
to go outside the village, where the two boys are innocently 
sporting with their horses, to cut off their heads, and show 
them to him. The Matanga, wondering why the king is so 
enraged at his two virtuous and proper boys, goes to them and 
tells them. They, in turn, charge him to do as their father 
commands; they must have committed some heinous crime, 
else their father would not have given so severe an order. 
Canda induces them to take flight, after first allaying their 
fear for his own safety. He takes their two horses to show the 
king, and has two skulls of clay fashioned and painted over. 22 
These also he shows the king, who orders him to throw them 
into a hole outside the village. 

The two boys start on their adventures, in the course of 
which Amarasena is chosen by the five-oracle method as king 
of Kancanapura, and Varasena becomes his minister. In the 
end they are reunited with their father. The stepmother is 
forgiven, because she has been instrumental in procuring the 
boys’ kingdom; trusty Canda is rewarded. 

Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales from the Panjab, pp. 410 ff., 
tells the tale of the two princes Rup and Bussant, hated by 
their stepmother queen, and ultimately driven out by her 
into lives of tangled adventure. She accuses them of having 
insulted her and “ treated her with violence.” The two 
princes become respectively king and minister of another 
country. A childlike version of this story is reported by Steel 
and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, pp. 138 ff., under the 
caption, “ The Two Brothers.” Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, in 
the fourth volume of the Cambridge Translation of the 
Jataka, p. 117, note, cites a manuscript version of this story 
under the title of “ Legend of Sit and Basant,” probably 

u A low-caste man who ordinarily acts as executioner. 

n For this motif (order to slay disobeyed) see my bibliographic note, Life of 
Pdrgvanatha , p. 147, note 7. 
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much the same as the story of Swet-Basanta, in Day, Folk- 
Tales of Bengal, pp. 93 ff. He also cites a “ Legend of Puran 
Mai ” (manuscript written by Ram Gharlb Sharma, Cha- 
turvaidya, collected by Mr. W. Crooke). In both of these 
the queen falls in love with her stepson. 

A variant of this story rationalizes cleverly the dislike of 
the queen which is not well motivated in the preceding type, by 
introducing the idea of natural rivalry between the two 
princes. In Mallinatha Caritra, ii, 36 ff., King Paramtapa of 
Candrakala has two chief (turbaned) wives, Ya^ovati and 
Soma, who have each a son, respectively, Padma^ekhara and 
Sura. Though of different mothers, the boys love one another 
as if they were twins. The younger wife, Soma, reflects that 
her son Sura can never be king until Padmacekhara is pulled 
up like the root of a tree. Feigning anger, she enters the 
anger-chamber, where the love-sick king finds her like a 
Vidyadharl who has lost her vidyas, or magic arts. “ Have 
I, perchance, foolishly broken any of your commands, that 
your face has lost its brilliance, like the waning moon? ” 
Soma answers darkly: “ One can only hold in mind, not speak 
of, what has happened.” When the king importunes her, she 
tells in tremulous syllables how Padma^ekhara, blinded by 
passion, had solicited her love, he, dust of the family. The 
king bids Canda, one of his body guards, to slay Padmape- 
khara, but Canda, sensing the vile plot, tells him the incredible 
accusation. He flees to a forest where begin adventures that 
gain for him, by divine interference, not only the kingdom of 
Cubhapura, but also his legitimate succession to his father 
Paramtapa in Candrakala. 

There is also a two brothers’ story of adventure in which 
a stepmother genuinely falls in love with them; practices the 
Potiphar device; and drives them out to adventure and For- 
tunatus destiny. It exists as an independent composition, 
Pala-gopala-kathanakam, its author being the well-know r n 
Jaina writer Jinakirti. 23 The adventures of two princes, 

23 See Her tel, in Berichte der Kdnigl . Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften , 
lx ix (1917), part 4; also Indische Erz&hler , vn (Leipzig, 1922). 
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Pala and Gopala, are here elaborated into something like a 
picaresque novel, into which are woven many extraneous 
motifs. King Mahasena of Ujjayini has a chief queen Sura- 
sundari; his second queen is Mahalaksmi; Pala and Gopala 
are his sons by Surasundarl. The king is out in the forest for 
a month to avert by penance some evil threatened by a 
dream; his sons are with him. On the nineteenth day of 
the penance month his sons are permitted to dance back 
to the palace dressed up, jocundly and comically, we may 
presume, as Bhillas, or forest-robbers. Mahalak§ml, fas¬ 
cinated by their grace, sends a tricky duenna to Pala with the 
message, “ A great serpent has bitten your mother, Mahalak¬ 
smi; come to her and try to heal her with an antidote! ” Pala 
comes with a remedy, and says, “ Drink this, then the pain 
from the poison will pass, dear mother! ” Then the queen 
orders a servant to shut the door, and says, “ The serpent 
which has bitten me is named Love; its bite has thrown me 
into a swoon. Pour out upon me the ambrosia flood of your 
embraces; they will swiftly restore my life! ” 

Pala, as if struck by thunder, leaps through the window; 
the queen remains behind in deep dudgeon. She lacerates 
herself with her nails, and when the king returns, he finds her 
in tears, glib with the obligato accusation. The king refuses 
to believe that Pala is guilty, any more than darkness can 
radiate from the sun, or burning coal rain down from the 
moon. But when she threatens to enter the fire, the uxorious 
king asks what he must do to keep her, and the evil woman de¬ 
mands the heads of the two princes. The king orders his 
minister to execute them; the boys offer to cut off their own 
heads; but the minister advises them to go into exile, for 
“ Fortune comes only to the living.” He fashions two heads 
of clay and shows them to the king, who is at once overtaken 
by grief and regret. The princes start upon adventures, in 
the course of which Gopala is selected by the five-oracle method 
as king of TamraliptI, whose ruler has just died without heir. 
Pala joins him in his high station, and the pair in due time 
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regain the succession to their own kingdom of Ujjayini. 
Their father turns monk; Mahalak§ml dies in evil thought, 
and is reborn in hell. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that the Hindu stories, with 
all their many variations, show in general the same moments 
as does the Biblical story. (1) The hero of the story is of 
beautiful person and character. (2) The wayward wife is 
unable to resist his charms. (3) The hero rejects her over¬ 
tures. (4) The woman shams virtue, and constructs a 
* frame-up ’ which takes in her husband. (5) Out of conse¬ 
quent danger, misfortune, or degradation, the hero emerges to 
vindication and fortune. 

As regards the first moment, the association of the Potiphar 
motif with the two brother princes is clearly secondary. 24 
The most important deviation from the Biblical form concerns 
the second moment, which appears occasionally without the 
woman’s infatuation. In such case, she merely desires, for 
reasons of her own, to destroy Joseph. Or, she has laid a 
wager that she is well enough versed in the art of seduction 
to lay him by the heels. Or, she desires to show how resource¬ 
ful, tricky, and unscrupulous are women in amorous intrigue. 

But the story has another salient in a most unexpected 
direction. In the King James version of Genesis, 30: 6, 
Joseph is said to have been “ a goodly person and well- 
favored.” In the Rabbinical Haggada and thence in the 
Quran and its derivatives, his beauty is made much of. The 
Quran tells that the women of the city mock Madam Poti¬ 
phar, after she has been flouted by Joseph, and after her 
husband has become aware that her accusation is false. Then 
Potiphar’s wife invites them to a feast, puts before each of 
them a knife, and tells Joseph to come and show himself. 
As they are preparing to eat oranges, they behold Joseph, 
cut their hands, and exclaim, “ By heaven! This is no human 
being, but an adorable angel.” Madam Potiphar comments: 
“ Behold this is he on account of whom you have so blamed 

44 Cf. Hertel, l.c., p. 54. 
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me.” 25 Beauty that makes you cut your fingers when eating 
an orange is implied, rather than explicitly stated, in the 
Hindu description of Joseph. But the Hindu fancy has 
evolved something precisely antipodal and paradoxical, yet, 
in a manner, exigent. Happily married and abundantly 
provided-for married ladies have a way of being attracted by 
the exact opposite to Joseph. A stable-groom, a night watch¬ 
man, a robber, or some other inferior person, but especially— 
with rasping paradox, of course—a “ headless,” hump-backed, 
ulcerous, leprous, evil-smelling, and altogether loathsome 
cripple attracts their wayward fancy. In an instance or two 
the cripple 26 flouts the woman for a while; in the end he 
always accepts; but, with an eye to both drama and moral, 
maltreats and humiliates her, and she endures it all. This 
is the type of the Sussondi (Suborn) and DhuminI stories, 
for which see J. A. 0. S. xxxvi, 79. They form a separate 
chapter in the long Hindu account of women’s perverseness, 
instability, and perfidy, which calls for independent treatment 
later on. 

** This motif, which has run a far career, is elaborated by Kohler and Bolte 
in Kohler’s Kleinere Schriften , u, 79 ff. 

16 E.g., several in Kundla Jdtaka (536); M^nikyasuri’s YOQodharacaritra , in 
Hertel’s Oeschichte von Pdla and Oopala , pp. 84 ff.; Samaradityasarnksepa, 
4,260 ff. 
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XI.— The Language of the Pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton with 
Especial Reference to its 0vidian Characteristics 

By Professor ROBERT S. RADFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND 

In articles published both in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, lii (1921), 162, and in the American 
Journal of Philology, xliv (1923), 16, I have repeatedly de¬ 
clared my intention of examining the language of the ‘Ver- 
gilian’ Catalepton thoroughly and minutely with a view to 
showing that Ovid is beyond question the author of the vari¬ 
ous poems which it contains. Although there are other 
vital parts of the Appendix—the great Priapea and the 
Maecenas especially—which admit of comparatively easy 
treatment and bring a speedy decision, yet there are several 
weighty reasons for singling out the Catalepton at the present 
time for immediate study. In the first place those scholars 
who at various times have sought to find genuine traces of 
Vergil in the Appendix have always hoped that some at 
least of the poems of the Catalepton which contain interesting 
biographical allusions and details might somehow be proved 
to be authentic. Hence many who have rejected all other 
parts of the Appendix without hesitation have wished to 
retain Vergilian authorship for those pieces which mention, 
even in the briefest manner, Varius and Tucca, the poet’s 
friends (vn and i), and Siron, his teacher (vm). Similarly 
the farewell which Vergil is supposed to address to the schools 
of rhetoric (v) and the prayer which he utters to Venus for 
aid in completing the Aeneid (xiv) have always excited a 
lively interest. In the second place the poems of the Cata¬ 
lepton are mostly short pieces and therefore admit of examina¬ 
tion in an article of moderate length. With a view, however, 
to abridging still further the present study, I shall purposely 
omit for the present, because of its greater length, the most 
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Ovidian of all these poems, namely, Catalepton, ix, addressed 
to Ovid’s patron Messalla, which Ribbeck (App. Verg., p. 12) 
and many other scholars have rightly ascribed to ‘ Lygdamus ’ 
( i.e ., the youthful Ovid), and which has been expressly at¬ 
tributed to Ovid by Nemethy in his admirable monograph, 
De Ovidio elegiae in Messallam auctore, Budapest, 1909. 1 
Furthermore, of the pieces which remain I shall treat only 
those which are composed in the elegiac metre, and I shall 
find it convenient to examine them in the following order: 
xiii*, xiv, xiv*, iv, xi, i*, vm, vn, i, ii, hi. The other pieces, 
which are written in iambic metres, I purposely reserve for a 
separate article; for although they exhibit almost as many 
Ovidian idioms and phrases as the elegiac poems, their vo¬ 
cabulary is necessarily different in part and includes many 
words which are excluded on metrical grounds from Ovid’s 
later works, e.g ., words containing a cretic, as natio (v, 4), 
mulio (x, 2), orbitosus (x, 17), semitalis (x, 20), impudicm 
(xiii, 9), etc. 2 

Before I examine the language of the Catalepton, I wish, 
how r ever, to modify in some important respects the views 
which I expressed in a former article, “The Priapea and the 
Vergilian Appendix,” T. A. P. A. lii (1921), 148 ff., 158 ff., 
162 f., respecting the number of the Vergilian ‘ impersonations ’ 
which are contained in the Appendix. These impersonations 
seem to me now to be somewhat more numerous than I w r as 
then disposed to admit, and not to be strictly limited to the 
single pieces, Cat. i, vn, vm, and xiv. Furthermore, instead 
of distinguishing, as formerly, between the purpose of the 
playful forgeries in the two Appendices, I now hold that the 
Vergilian imitations, like the Tibullan, were composed ex¬ 
pressly with a view to misleading the general public, and that 
Ovid, if he did not publish the two collections himself, at 

1 The Ovidian character of the vocabulary of this poem is also admirably 
shown by Fairclough, T. A . P. A . liii (1922), 29. 

2 The distinction here made is neglected by Fairclough, and hence his ex¬ 
amination of the vocabulary of the Catalepton ( op. cit. 28-31) is misleading at 
this single point. 
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least prepared them both for publication and was influenced 
by the same motive in each case. Thus Catalepton, v, al¬ 
though it succeeds only in giving Ovid’s farewell to Rome and 
to the Augustan schools of rhetoric in 18 b. c., was probably 
intended to depict Vergil’s early study of philosophy under 
Siron a generation before. It is very possible too that the 
opening lines of the Culex, with the famous address to the 
“holy lad, w'orshipful Octavius” (vss. 24-41), seek purposely 
and deliberately to link the names of the /outhful Vergil 
and the future Augustus. I have no doubt also that the con¬ 
cluding epigram of the Catalepton (xiv*), which expressly 
asserts Vergilian authorship either for the Catalepton alone 
or for the whole Appendix, was composed by Ovid himself, 
and it is therefore properly included in the present study. 

I may add also that the whole question of authorship has 
been much simplified, in my judgment, by Professor Fair- 
clough’s very complete and masterly analysis of the vocabulary 
of the Appendix. 3 For although many well-known scholars— 
such as Birt and Ganzenmiiller, Nemethy and P. Jahn—long 
ago pointed out the very close relationship subsisting between 
the language of numerous parts of the Appendix and the 
language of Ovid, it has always been possible hitherto to 
regard these resemblances as possessing a purely secondary 
character and to explain them as due to Ovid’s constant imita¬ 
tion of the Appendix as a genuine Vergilian work. With 
whatever purpose, however, Professor Fairclough may have 
originally undertaken his study, he has undoubtedly ended 
by showing in the most convincing manner that the basic 
language of the Appendix is Ovidian, and not Vergilian. For 
he has demonstrated most clearly that a very large number 
of the non-Vergilian words which are found in the Appendix 
are “great favorites with Ovid,” and therefore form an essential 

* “The Poems of the Appendix Vergiliana,” T. A . P. A. liii (1922), 5 ff. I 
may note that Fairclough’s article, covering so wide a field as it does, naturally 
contains a few omissions and even an occasional inaccuracy, but, in view of its 
superlative excellence, these minor errata must be considered wholly unim¬ 
portant. 
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and striking part of Ovidian style. Hence, at the moment of 
disproving once and for all the Vergilian authorship of the 
collection, he has necessarily centered attention upon the 
peculiar bond which unites the Appendix with Ovid. In 
view therefore of the complete lack of any other great imita¬ 
tive and artistic genius in the later Augustan age, the only 
working hypothesis which remains intact is that of some close 
relationship with the historic Ovid, even though conceivably 
the exact nature of the relationship remains to be determined 
by further study. I think that a similar result may be claimed 
for the work of my own pupil, Professor R. F. Thomason, 
“Ovid and the Ciris," Class. Phil, xvm (1923), 239-262, 334- 
344; xix (1924), 147-156. 

It must further be noted that the Catalepton is quite early 
in the date of its composition and that we can therefore 
make only a general study of its phraseology; we cannot 
employ here the specific Zingerle-Eschenburg tests of Ovidian 
authorship which are capable of being applied in a most 
striking way to the great Priapea and the Maecenas and even 
to the Culex and the Moretum. As is well known, these tests 
embrace, for the fifth foot of the hexameter, words in -men 
{-mine, -mina), -bilis and -issimus, and, for the second half 
of the pentameter, formations in -tas (- tatis, -tate), in -osus, 
and comparatives in -ora {-ore). In the Catalepton we have 
in the fifth foot only certamine (iii, 7; ix, 29), carmina (ix, 
13, 19, 59), sub tegmine (ix, 17), dulcissime (vn, 1), optime 
(ix, 9), maxima (xiv, 7). 4 A single one of the favorite Ovidian 
suffixes, namely, that in -osus, is somewhat in evidence in the 
Catalepton. It is true that we do not find (as in other parts 
of the Appendix) the Ovidian \spatiosus , 5 *nivosus, *lacertosus, 
t invidiosus, *pruinosus, etc., but several formations of this 
kind do occur, which Ovid has not repeated later: lutosus 
(x, 12; also [Tib.] Priap. n, 18); salivosus (xm, 29); herniosus 

4 The Panegyric is more advanced here; see Ehrengruber, De Panegyrico , ii, 
32; ix, 78. 

6 For the meaning of the dagger and asterisk, see below, p. 173. 
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(xm, 39); orbitosus (x, 17), of which the last two are necessarily 
excluded from dactylic verse. 

Many parts of the Appendix exhibit the newly coined words 
for which Ovid is noted; thus the Culex alone furnishes 
*Cupidineus (409); *leto (verb, 325), *nectareus (241), *refoveo 
(122, 213), *Zanclaeus (332), etc., while the Moretum has 
*nocuus (75), * / praeverro (conj., 57), *purgamina (41), *salebro- 
sus (111), etc. Here again the Catalepton has little to show 
in the way of coinages which are repeated later: the only case 
which I have noted is *Oenides (ix, 6; 6 times in Ov.). f Herois 
(ix, 21; Cul. 261) occurs once in Propertius, which is also 
the case with \Inachis (ix, 33) and ]Pegasis (ix, 2), though 
Linse ( De Ov. vocab. invent., p. 21) wrongly calls the latter an 
Ovidian innovation. 

The metrical treatment may be briefly mentioned. The 
pentameters of the Catalepton have free polysyllabic endings 
in the great majority of cases (66 per cent). For Ovid was 
far too great an artist to employ exclusively the elegant 
Tibullan dissyllable in elegies which are composed very largely 
in the manner of Catullus, and several of which are expressly 
attributed to Vergil; see my remarks on this topic in A. J. P. 
xliv, 10 f. and T. A. P. A. lii, 155. We know also that a 
greater freedom in the pentameter close was thoroughly 
characteristic of Ovid’s youthful style; thus Quintilian, ix, 
3, 70, quotes from our poet’s lost epigrams a line with the 
trisyllabic close furiam; cf. also Ov. Praef. arg. Aen. ( P. L. M. 
iv, no. 176), 4, hoc satis est. Further the great Priapea still 
shows six polysyllabic closes and the double Epistles show 
three (L. Muller, De re metrical pp. 29, 259). Some informa¬ 
tion on the schemata of the Catalepton is given in my article 
“Tibullus and Ovid,” A. J. P. xliv, 302-313. 


In the following study bold-faced type is employed for all 
combinations of words which are repeated in the later Ovid, 6 

6 The ‘later Ovid’ includes all the poems attributed openly to Ovid on good 
manuscript authority. The term therefore comprises many poems which have 
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even if these happen to occur in other poets also. A phrase, 
however, which is common to the Vergilian Appendix and 
to Ovid alone among the poets of the Golden Age (from 
Lucretius to Ovid), is marked also with an asterisk (*); a 
phrase which occurs in one other poet only of the Golden 
Age has a dagger (f) prefixed to it. With respect to single 
words which occur in Ovid, but not in Vergil, the fact is noted, 
but no mark is usually employed. Except where it departs 
from the codices, Vollmer’s text of the Catalepton, in his edi¬ 
tion of the Appendix Vergiliana, P. L. M. i, 2 Leipzig, 1910, is 
made the basis of the present study. In statistics of usage 
App. Verg. is used for that part of the Vergilian Appendix 
which is treated in Wetmore’s Index Vergilianus. The usage 
of the Aetna is given from the index appended to Ellis’s 
edition of that poem, and that of the Rosetum, Priapea, and 
Maecenas from the w'riter’s own collections. A figure before 
the name of an author indicates the number of times the pre¬ 
ceding word or expression is found in that author’s works; 
‘0 Verg., etc.’ means that there are no occurrences of the 
word in Vergil or in any of the poets of the Golden Age ex¬ 
cept those expressly cited. 

XIII* 

This is a piece given by Vollmer only in his textual notes 
(p. 140); it is numbered xm a by Ellis and xvi by Birt. 

2fnon minor: see note on xiv*. ingenia pi.: 10 Ov., 2 Verg., 1 Prop. 

3fdoctis Athenis: Her . 2, 83; Prop. i f 6, 13; hi, 21, 1. (Athenae, 0 Verg.) 

4*nulli *vincere fata datur: cf. ad Liv . 234, non *ullis vincere fata datur. 
Vincere fata: 4 Ov. {Met. n, 617; ad Liv. 234; Trist. hi, 6, 18, fatum; Her. 1, 
28); cf. fata superet , Met. ix, 430; Birt quotes Sen. Here. Fur. 612, deos et fata 
vici. Somewhat different is Verg. Aen. xi, 160, vivendo vici mea fata , 1 I have 
outlived my span of years,* i.e. t lived longer than the natural period, where the 
phrase vivendo vincere , which is equivalent, according to Servius, to supervivere , 
is drawn from Lucr. (i, 202; hi, 948); see Lillge, De elegiis in Maecen., p. 40. 
Elsewhere Vergil has fata flecti {Aen. vi, 376), fatis infracta (v, 784), frangimur 
(vn, 594). Ovid has not ferrea fata , but cf. Met. xv, 781, ferrea veterum 
decreta sororum. 

been unjustly doubted, namely, the Halieutica , Consolatio ad Liviam , Heroidca , 
xv-xxi, de Medicamine Faciei , Ibis, and Nux, in short, all the works contained 
in the Burman edition, excepting only the spurious Epistles of Sabinus. 
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As I have pointed out in a previous article (T . A. P. A. 
lii, 168; cf. also Bucheler, Rh. Mus. xxxviii, 524), Cat. 
xiii* probably does not really belong to the Catalepton roll, 
but has been preserved from a closely related part of the 
Appendix, namely, the Epigrammata, on the preservation of 
which see T. A. P. A. lii, 167 f. Although they are attributed 
to Vergil, it can scarcely be denied that they are really the 
work of Ovid, who has actually repeated unwittingly in 
Trist. ii, 33 f. the whole distich beginning Si quotiens peccant 
(Anth. Lat. 262). This general conclusion, already probable 
on other grounds, is fully confirmed by a detailed study of 
the language, which I expect to publish later. 

XIV 

In Catalepton, xiv Vergil is represented as praying to Venus 
that she will grant him strength to finish his Aeneid and as 
promising the goddess a costly sacrifice performed in a public 
and formal manner, in case his prayer is granted. Augustus 
also is introduced as joining in the prayer from the temple 
of Venus on the Surrentine shore. It has been clearly shown, 
however, by several well-known scholars, notably by Biiche- 
ler, Rh. Mus. xxxviii (1883), 523 f., and by Sommer, Cata¬ 
lepton (Halle, 1910), pp. 68 ff., that the poem was composed 
after the death of Vergil, and is therefore a playful forgery or 
an impersonation “in the scholastic manner.” Thus it is evi¬ 
dent from the very first verse that the actual writer knows well 
that Vergil never lived to complete the Aeneid. Furthermore, 
as Bucheler points out, the whole conception of the poem pre¬ 
supposes a later generation which was accustomed to reading 
the Aeneid, and which had never known the free Republic but 
had always lived under the imperial regime. Venus, Aeneas, 
and Augustus are associated together in the piece in a manner 
quite similar to that which we find in the third book of Proper¬ 
tius ( e.g ., 4, 19 f.), published b.c. 22 or 21. Numerous Ver- 
gilian phrases also arc introduced into the poem in a way 
which suggests an imitator rather than Vergil himself. Bii- 
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cheler enumerates here maximus taurus victima {Geor. n, 147), 
Romana per oppida {Geor. n, 176), Troius Aeneas (Aen. i, 
596), mille coloribus {Aen. v, 609), decurrere munus (cf. Geor. 
ii, 39, decurre laborem), adsis o {Aen. rv, 578; vm, 78). Four 
imitations, omitted both by Biicheler and by Sommer, 
should be added: susceptum munus {Aen. vi, 629); cf. coloribus 
alas {Aen. vn, 191); in morem {Geor. i, 245; Aen. v, 556); 
litoris ora {Geor. i, 44; Aen. in, 396; also Cul. 313 and Prop, 
i, 20, 9). Biicheler therefore concludes very aptly as follows: 
“Aliquanto post (Varium et Tuccam) cultorem Aeneidis et 
admiratorem lusisse ista arbitror, qui more scholastico induerit 
personam Vergilii. Summa carminis . . . magis quam Ver- 
gilium decet Propertium vel Ovidium vel Lollium Bassum.” 
Yet admirable as are Biicheler’s judgments respecting the 
poem as a whole, it was impossible for him, without a more 
detailed study of the language, to determine who the actual 
impersonator w T as. As soon as we examine the piece minutely, 
however, we find that, in addition to many phrases which are 
common to Ovid and to Vergil, or to Ovid and to Tibullus, 
etc., it contains in its twelve lines at least six expressions 
which are found in Ovid alone among the poets of the Golden 
Age. In other respects the vocabulary is Ovidian, not 
Vergilian, as shown in the notes below, especially by tabclla 
and Surrentinus (cf. also corniger). Critics are agreed that 
the poem is one of great finish and charm; see Naeke, Valerius 
Cato, p. 232. 

1 fsusceptum munus: Rem. Am. 154; Verg. Aen. vi, 629. 

2 *quae colis: Am. n, 13, 8; Met. ix, 774; cf. Trist. v, 10, 23 ( qui colerc 
audeat). Catull. 36, 12—which is here imitated (t>. Danysz, De poet, studiis 
Catull. 29)—has the separated form, quae sanctum Idalium . . . colis; 
cf. 61, 17, Idalium colens. Ov. has quern {quam , quos , quas) colis 5 times, not 
to mention quae . . . colis {Pont, iv, 15, 24), quos . . . colit {Trist. i, 10, 45), 
etc. Verg. has only quos colit {Aen. v, 63) and quern . . . colit (vii, 603). 
In general Ov. is fond of unseparated forms, e.g., quod petis (9 times). tP*phon: 
the Greek form, as Priap . 76, 14 (Cnidos Paphosque) and 3 times in Ov.: 
Met. x, 297; 530; Am. ii, 17, 4 (Ehwald gives Paphum once, A. A. n, 588); 
also Hor. Carm. in, 28, 14. According to Sommer, Catalepton, p. 69, n. 1, 
Vergil uses only the form Paphus {-urn): Aen. x, 51; 86; i, 415. Cf. also Cat. 
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v, 5, cymbalon; Cvl. 401, hyacinthos; Met. x, 217, Hyacinthon. On Ovid’s 
marked preference for Greek forms, t>. Thomason, Class. Phil. xvih, 336 f., 
and May, De stilo epyll. -Roman., p. 55. 

3 tTroius Aeneas: Met . xiv, 156; Verg. Aen. i, 596, etc. fRomana per 
oppida: ad Liv. 173; Verg. Oeor . n, 176. per oppida: ad Ltr. 33; Verg. Aen. 
xi, 581. *per oppida ire: Jfef. vi, 146; ad Liv. 173 f. 

4 dignum carmen (digna carmina): 3 Ov., 1 Verg., 4 App. Verg., 1 Priap. 
(2, 2), 1 Prop., 1 Hor., 2 Lucr. Cf. flam tandem: 4 Verg., 3 Cir. 

5 tabella: 45 Ov., 0 Verg., 2 App. Verg., 1 Aetna. picta tabella: 1 Ov. 
(Am. in, 7, 62), 1 Tib., 2 Hor., 0 Verg., etc.; Prop, has tabulae pictae (in, 21, 
29). 

6 *8erta feram: A. A. n, 734. purae manus: 4 Ov. (Am. i, 12, 16; Met. 
dc, 702; Fast, m, 335; v, 435), 1 Tib., 1 Prop., 2 Hor. (0 Verg., etc.). 

7 comiger: 13 Ov., 1 Verg., therefore 4 : l. 7 comiger aries: cf. Prop, in, 
13, 39, comiger . . . dux aries. 

9 tmille coloribus: Met. vi, 65; x, 261; xi, 589; Rem. Am. 353; Verg, 
Aen. iv, 701; v, 89; 609. 

10 *picta pharetra: Her. 21, 173; Met. n, 421; iv, 306. *stabit (-at) 
Amor: Pont, m, 3, 13. Amor pharetra: cf. Trist. v, 1, 22 (pharetrati . . . 
Amoris) % Rem. Am. 379, also Am. n, 5, 1 (pharetrate Cupido), and often. in 
morem: 2 Verg., 2 Hor.; for metrical reasons Ov. later uses de more (9 times) 
and e more (3 times), but cf. inque modum, Trist. I, 11, 20. 

11 *adsis o Cytherea: Met. x, 640 (Cytherea . . . adsit). 

12 Surrentinus: 1 Ov., 1 Hor. (0 Verg., etc.). On Ov. as a color poet, 
see Thomason, op. cit. 334 ff.; cf. Price, A. J. P. iv, 4: “ In one exquisite poem 
of the Catalecta, vi, 10, there stands like a delicate vision of antique beauty 
the statue of Amor carved in white marble with wings of many colored feathers.” 
The reference to a statue or to a picture of Cupid is not Vergilian, but Ovidian; 
cf. Met. x, 516 (description of infant Adonis): qualia | corpora nudorum tabula 
pinguntur Amorum, | talis erat, sed, ne faciat discrimina cultus, | aut huic 
adde levis, aut illi deme pharetras; see also Ribbeck, R&m. Dicht. n*, 269, 309, 
and Wunderer, Ovid's Werke in Verh&ttnis z. Kunst (Erlangen, 1889), pp. 26 f. 

xiv* 

This piece is given by Vollmer only in his textual notes 
(p. 142); it is numbered xiv a by Ellis and xv by Birt. As 
the concluding epigram of the Catalepton it has naturally been 
much discussed. It expressly asserts Vergilian authorship 
for the collection of verse to which it is appended, and the 
usual view of critics has always been that it was itself composed 
by the editor of the collection; only Vollmer ( Sitzb . bayer. 
Akad. 1907, p. 34o, n. 2; P. L. M. i 2 , p. 142) and Sommer 

7 Tho figures indicato the frequency of usage in the two poets in propor¬ 
tion to tho length of their works. 
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('Catalepton, pp. 12 ff.) have dissented from this view and 
maintained the opinion that it is an addition made by a late 
grammarian of the third or fourth century. On the other 
hand, Lucian Muller ( Praef . Priap. xliv) has correctly seen 
that the editor who appended this epilogue to the Catalepton 
is the same who has also provided a formal preface for the 
great Priapea {Priap. i: Carminis incompti lusus, etc.). 
There has been much difference of opinion too as to whether 
our epigram refers to the poems of the Catalepton alone or to 
the whole Appendix. Naeke, Leo, and Birt have contended 
for the first view; Ribbeck, Baehrens, Sonntag, Sommer, and 
Rand have supported the second, while Lucian Muller and 
Vollmer have remained in doubt between the two contentions. 
My own view at present is that the question is one of little 
practical importance, though Birt {Catalepton, pp. 6 f., 173 ff.) 
is doubtless right in holding that the epigram belonged only 
to the separate Catalepton roll. Yet the editor seems purposely 
to have placed the Culex at the head of the collection with an 
express ascription to Vergil (P. Vergilii iuvenalis ludi lihellus; 
cf. Vollmer, P. L. M. i 2 , p. 13), and also purposely to have 
given an assignment near the close to the Catalepton, which 
contains several short poems written in Vergil’s name and 
concludes with an epigram asserting Vergil’s authorship. 
Under these circumstances he knew well that the reader would 
be likely to associate the final epigram with the whole Appendix. 
Note further that our author expressly states: “These first 
efforts also {quoque) belong to the divine poet”; therefore he 
clearly implies that there are other “ first productions,” 
such as the Culex, Aetna, etc., since a reference to the Eclogues 
seems wholly unlikely here. Thus we have an example of 
the same skilful editing which we find in the Tibullan Corpus, 
and while Ovid doubtless did not seek to deceive his own liter¬ 
ary circle, he was quite willing, in an uncritical age, to per¬ 
petrate a hoax upon the general public. 

The epigram itself, though brief, is written with much 
elegance and shows a knowledge of Theocritus’ marked pre- 
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dilection for the word ‘sweet’ (Gell. N. A. ix, 9; Mackail, 
Lectures on Greek Poetry, p. 231). The language is strikingly 
Ovidian, as may be seen especially from non minor, elementum, 

rudis, Calliope, etc. 

* 

1 Syracosius: 3 Ov., 1 Verg. vote Syracosio: cf. 76. 549, Syracosio poetae. 
dulcior: 5 Ov. t 1 Verg., 5 App. Verg., 1 App. Tibull., 1 Prop. Hesiodus: 0 Ov., 
0 Verg. ( Ascraeus is used instead). 

2 * Homereo . . . ore fuit: cf. Rem. Am. 382, Cydippe non est oris, Homere , 
tui; Ov. is fond of phrases like blandi Propertius oris ( Trist . v, i, 17; Pont. 
iv, 16, 5; Am. I, 15, 19), which Vergil never uses. Homereus (Greek form): 
0 Ov. and cited only here, but cf. Cul. 14, Chimaerius (only here), ib. 29, Cen- 
taureus; Linse , De Ovidio vocab. inventore , p. 22, gives 21 adjs. in -lus formed from 
Greek proper names, which occur first in Ov.; 8 of these, such as Erebeus , 
PerUleus, ThyesUus , etc., do not occur elsewhere. non minor: Cat. xiv*, 
2 (in same position in verse); 5 Ov. {Her. 19, 86; Met. vui, 739; Trist . v, 2, 
50; Pont, hi, 1, 94; iv, 12, 22); 1 Lyd. (75); 3 Prop., 1 Catull.; cf. non minus 
(adv.) 2 Hor. Nec minor , which is here avoided, is used instead 6 times by 
Verg. at the beginning of a new clause {Geor. hi, 240; 306, etc.); Verg. has also 
haut minus 3 times, nec minus 13 times. 

3 elementum: 6 Ov., 3 Hor., 24 Lucr. (0 Verg., etc.). The view of Sommer, 
Catalepton, 16, that the meaning 4 first essays/ 4 first attempts/ is post-Augustan, 
is wholly erroneous; for this use occurs 4 times in Ov., and Birt (p. 173) rightly 
emphasizes Fast, hi, 709, prima elementa Caesaris; cf. ib. 179. divini poetae: 
drawn from Verg. Ed. 5, 45; 10, 117. 

4 rudis Calliope: cf. rude carmen , Trist. I, 7, 22; 39; Hor. Sat. i, 10, 65. ru¬ 
dis: 44 Ov., 2 Verg. (9:1), 2 App. Verg., 1 Aetna. ’Calliope: here used per 
synecdochen , 4 poetry * (of any kind); this use is cited only from Ov. Trist. n, 
568, quem mea Calliope laeserit, unus ero. * vario carmine , 4 in manifold 
song/ 4 in varied strain/ found only in Aetna , 580, variis carminibus; cf. varios 
modos t Met. x, 146; Trist. n, 432; Prop, n, 22, 6. 

It is impossible to determine with certainty whether the 
fourth and eleventh poems are Vergilian impersonations or 
whether, like the Ciris and Cat. ix, they are written by Ovid 
in propria persona. The fourth piece, which is composed in 
imitation of Catullus, possesses all the sincerity and the charm 
which we usually associate with that poet. The writer, with 
many protestations of ardent friendship, bids farewell, on 
the occasion of some extended journey, to his friend Musa, 
and expresses unbounded admiration for Musa’s poetical 
gifts. The eleventh piece, which is less successful, laments 
the premature death of Octavius—also a man of letters— 
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and defends him somewhat coldly and heartlessly against 
the charge of excessive drinking. Those who see in the poems 
an attempt at Vergilian biography find them both concerned 
with Octavius Musa, the governor of Mantua, and probably 
the friend of Horace (mentioned in Sat. i, 10, 82). If, how¬ 
ever, Ovid is writing here in his own person, we must recognize 
in the youth addressed, as Haupt did, either the younger 
Octavius Musa or some other person of the same name. It 
is noteworthy also that Cat. xi is based upon an epigram of 
Callimachus, the favorite author of Propertius and Ovid, 
and the jesting tone of the first four verses is wholly alien to 
the sympathy and tenderness of heart with which Vergil has 
treated the deaths of his youthful heroes, Nisus and Euryalus, 
Lausus, Pallas, and even Turnus. When furthermore we 
turn to the first poem, which is so‘ natural and spontaneous 
an expression of friendship, we find that its style has the 
same light, playful, and fanciful characteristics which led 
Ribbeck 8 rightly to identify the author of Cat. xi with 
Lygdamus (the youthful Ovid), and which appear also in so 
many of the word-plays and quibbles of the Ciris and the 
Lydia {e.g., Lyd. 26, tauro love digna vel auro). Thus the 
playful form of repetition, “X and the sisters of X,” which 
occurs three times in Ovid but in no other poet of the Golden 
Age, meets us in verse 5; somewhat similarly we have in verse 
7 “Phoebus and the choir of Phoebus.” 

Above all, however, we find in verses 10 f. the distinctive 
Ovidian witticism or conceit: “Do not love me—I do not 
presume to ask that—but permit me to love you (only permit 
yourself to be loved by me)!” This occurs in none of our 
poets. 9 

* App. Verg ., p. 12. Ribbeck rightly pointed out that very many “conceits” 
( deliciae ) and playful repetitions, such as conduplicatio, anaphora, and epan- 
astrophe, are common to Cat . ix and to Lygdamus (e.g., Cat . ix, 13 f., pauca tua 
in nostras venerunt carmina chartas, | carmina cum lingua, etc.; cf. Lyg. 5, 1 f.). 

9 This special quip is not common in literature, but some modern phrases 
may be compared: “True love consists in loving and not in being loved,” 
“ It is better to love than to be loved, etc.” Ovid’s jest is quite different from 
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In addition we find in only twenty verses at least nine dis¬ 
tinctive Ovidian phrases. The vocabulary is also non- 
Vergilian, as shown particularly by Clio, cyathus, scriptum, 
historia (cf. also iucundus , merum, immeritus). Sommer, 
Catalepton, pp. 101 ff., points out that the two pieces contain 
at least six imitations of Catullus and probably one of Horace: 
dispeream nisi (Catull. 92, 2); quis uno (107, 7); quare illud 
satis est (68, 147); non contra ut (76, 23); quis deus (61, 46); 
fata sequuntur (64, 326); ire quocumque ferent (Hor. Epod. 16, 
21); 10 add also Phoebi chorus (Verg. Eel. 6, 66); quae fuit 
invidia (cf. Aen. iv, 350); Romanae historiae (Prop, m, 4, 10). 
A single word, dispereo (2 Cat., 1 Prop., 1 Hor.), occurs neither 
in Vergil nor in Ovid. 

IV 

1 *tempora vitae: Paneg. 112 a (edd., by certain conj.); Pont, in, 2, 29; 
it, 5, 74; i, 9, 12; Trist. v, 10, 12; iv, 9, 5; Met. xiv, 732. 

2 *tangere terras (with alliteration): Met. vm, 756 ( 4 touch the earth ’); cf. 
vm, 154 ( contigit terrain). 

3 dispeream si: the later Ov. uses peream si 5 times: Her. 17, 183; 21, 29; 
Pont, hi, 5, 45; iv, 12, 43; cf. Priap. 29, 1. f(si) te . . . mihi carior 
alter: Trist. hi, 6, 3, also Pont, iv, 4, 17, non tibi carior alter; Verg. Aen. xn, 
639, non mihi carior alter; Prop, n, 9, 2, carior alter; for still other examples of 
non alter and comp, adj., v. Ehrengruber, op. cit. in, 46. dulcior: seeonxiv*, 1. 

5 *divi divomque sorores: cf. A. A. i, 27, Clio Cliusque sorores; Her. 19, 
163, Phrixo Phrixique sorore; Fast, v, 699, Phoeben Phoebesque sororem; cf. 
also Am. n, 11, 36, Nereidesque deae Nereidumque pater. Note also Cat. ix, 
21, omnes divi , . . . divae; Priap. 78, 1 (iambic), di deaeque. ante alios: 4 
App. Verg., 3 App. Tibull., often both in Ov. and Verg., see my note in A. J. P. 
xli v (1923), 248, and Ehrengruber, op. cit. ix, 27; 24. 

6 *dedere bona: ad Liv. 82. neque indigno: cf. A. A. i, 681, non indigna; 
Cat. ix, 39, multa neque immeritis (dactylic adj.); Pont, iv, 9, 134, nec tu 
immerito (Prop, also has non immerito 3 times). 

7 Phoebi chorus ipseque Phoebus: for the playful repetition so common in 
Ov. cf. Priap. 37, 6, Phoebo filioque Phoebi; Am. n, 18, 24, Hippolytique parens 
Hippolytusque; Her. 8, 117, genus generisque parentem; Am. in, 15, 15, culte 
puer puerique parens culti; Her. 8, 47; 19, 163; lb. 132. 


the conception in Poe's “Annabel Lee”: “And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought | Than to love and be loved by me”; quite different too from 
Catullus' Acme and Septimius (45, 20): mutuis animis amant amantur. 

10 Except in the Rosetum Ovid rarely imitates Horace, and it is therefore 
possible that both poets drew the superfluous ire as infinitive of purpose from 
the comedians, e.g., Plaut. Rud. 847, profectus es ire; cf. also Cir. 183, quo 
vocat ire dolor. 
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8 o quis (bis): also Cut. 304, Cat. xiii, 8 (o quid). This is drawn from Catull. 
31, 7, o quid (cf. 9, 10, o quantum ), and is not in Verg., Tib., Prop.; different 
are Aen. I, 372 (o . . . quam te memorem, virgo) and Eel. 3, 72. doctior: 
3 Ov., 1 Lyd. (25), 2 Hor., 1 Catull., (0 Verg., etc.). 

9 iucundus: 12 Ov., 1 Verg. (5: 1), 5 App. Verg., 1 Aetna , 3 App. Tibull. 
(cf. Thomason, op. cit. 258). 

10 tClio: 4 Ov., 1 Hor. (0 Verg., etc.), nam certe: Met . xii, 108, etc.; 
0 Verg.; Lyd. 70. 

11 *(si) te permittis amari: cf. Am. i, 3, 3 a, nimium volui! tantum patiatur 
amari; in, 2, 57, daque novae mentem dominae, patiatur amari; Her. 15, 96, 
non ut ames oro, verum ut amare sinas; cf. Her. 19, 4, non patienter amo t 
‘ I do not love with only a passive love.* quare: this is the conclusive quare, 
‘therefore/ as distinguished from the interrogative meaning 1 why/ and is 
drawn from Catull. 68, 147. The figures for conclusive quare are: 5 Verg., 4 
App. Verg., 1 App. Tibull., 6 Prop., 1 Hor., 18 Catull., 31 Lucr. The later Ov. 
has conclusive quare only once {Pont, hi, 1, 65, where Ehwald reads quorum ), 
since it belongs to the first foot in which he avoids a spondee; see Ehrengruber, 
op. cit. v, 58. Note also Her. 7, 33 f.: aut ego, quem coepi, neque enim 
dedignor amare | materiam curae praebeat ille meae, where Shuckburgh well 
renders: 1 Or at any rate, let him whom I have begun to love, afford a subject 
for my passion*, i.e., let him allow me to go on loving him though he does not 
love me. 

12 funde mihi: cf. Her. 12, 84, sed mihi tarn faciles unde deos; 21, 237, 
unde tibi favor hie; 7, 22; Prop. II, 7, 13. amor mutuos: 0 Ov., 0 Verg.; 
[Tib.] iv, 5, 7; 2 Tib., 2 Hor. The later Ov. prefers mutua cura (4 times— 
also Lygd. i, 19): mutuos , 13 Ov., 3 Verg. (2:1). 

XI 

2 *nimio . . . mero: Trist. n, 446; hi, 5, 48; A. A. i, 600; cf. Pont, i, 5, 
45 (nimio vino). Hor. Carm. n, 12, 5, has nimium mero; cf. Met. xiv, 252. 
The usual Latin is multo mero (2 Prop., 1 Hor.). Merum: 56 Ov., 3 Verg. 
(7J : 1), 3 App. Verg., 5 App. Tibull. nimius , adj.: 15 Ov., 2 Verg. (2^: 1), 
2 App. Verg. a nimius {nimis): 3 Ov., 1 Verg., 2 Prop., 0 Hor., 1 Catull. 

3 *si est culpa: cf. Met. xiii, 300, si . . . pro culpa est. Cf. Trist. iv, 1, 
62, hue sunt fata secuta. 

4 ferimen habent (habet): 7 Ov. {Am. n, 5, 6; A. A. i, 586; n, 272; 634; in, 
454; Fast, n, 162; Trist. n, 498), 1 Prop. Crimen habere , in general: 11 Ov. 
(also Rem. Am. 328; Fast, i, 445; Trist. ii, 265; iv, 4, 21), 1 Tib., 1 Prop. The 
phrase is perhaps juristic, v. Ganzenmuller, Nux % p. 63, and my own remarks 
in A. J. P. xliv, 253, n. 74. cyathus: 1 Ov., 2 App. Verg., 1 Prop., 7 Hor. 
(0 Verg., etc.). Fairclough, op. cit., 30, wrongly omits the asterisk here, though 
he has it on p. 26 {Copa t 7). immeritus: 14 Ov., 1 Verg. (6 :1), 3 App. Verg., 
2 App. Tibull. 

5 *scripta tua . . . mirabimur: Pont, i, 2, 137. *scripta tua: Pont, i, 
3, 30; cf. Her. 6, 4. scriptum , subst.: 58 Ov., 6 Prop., 3 Hor. (0 Verg., etc.). 
This word is omitted by Fairclough, op. cit ., 31. 

6 historia: Cul. 4; 5 Ov., 7 Prop., 3 Hor. (0 Verg., etc.). 
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7 null us eris, * you will be no more’: Met . an, 579, 684; xii, 447; ix, 735; Her. 
10, 11; Fast, in, 470; Prop, i, 5, 22; Catull. 17, 20. This is only a special case 
of the colloquial use of nuUus for non, which is frequent in Ov., Catull. and the 
Ciris (177). * peroersus: 3 Ov., 2 Verg., 1 Prop. 1 Lucr.,( 0 Hor., etc.). Manes , 
voc.: 2 Ov. {Met. vm, 488; Fast . v, 443), 1 Prop.; on Ovid’s favorite use of 
apostrophe, see my note in A. J. P. xliv, 233, and Ganzenmiiller, Nux, p. 35. 

i* 

The three pieces i*, n*, hi* belong to the Catalepton roll 
and, although they deal with Priapus, there is no warrant 
whatever for removing them from the Catalepton and prefixing 
to them the title of ‘Priapea’ (see T. A. P. A. lii, 172). The 
vocabulary of i* is Ovidian rather than Vergilian, as is shown 
especially by frequento, spica, ligneus, and praebeo. In four 
verses it contains three Ovidian phrases. 

1 frequento: 10 Ov., 1 Verg. (4:1), 2 App. Verg., 2 Catull. (0 Prop., etc.). 
The meaning is ‘I am worshipped, honored ( celebror ) with the rose*; cf. Priap. 
76, 12, Cererem nurus frequentant; Fast, hi, 251, matrem mea turba frequentat; 
Met. xi, 89. Verg. has only arva frequentant, 4 throng, inhabit* ( Aen . vi, 478). 
Vere rosa , autumno pomis , aestate . . . spicis , hiemps . . . ignem: imitated 
from Verg. Oeor. iv, 134, vere rosam atque autumno carpere poma. Similar 
descriptions of the four seasons are frequent in Ov., as Trist. iv, 1, 57, vere 
flores, . . . poma per autumnum; Rem. Am. 189, poma autumnus , . . . igne 
. . . hiemps; Met. I, 27, ver. . . florente corona , aestas spicea serta. rosd: the 
editors have much to say of the elision of an iambic word, but even at a much 
later date Ov. has three times admitted this license in his elegies {Am. ii, 19, 
20, time ; Her. 17, 97, meo; ad Liv. 375, deae). 

2 spica: 4 Ov., 3 App. Verg., 1 App. Tibull. (u, 5, 84), 3 Tib., 1 Prop. (0 Verg., 

% 

etc.), spiceus; 4 Ov., 1 Verg. *horrida . . . hiemps: Met. xv, 212; Pont, iv, 10, 
38. Verg. has horrida cano Bruma gelu ( Geor. hi, 442). 

3 *frigus metuo: Am. i, 15, 37. ligneus ignem: as Rand well observes 
{Haro. Stud, xxx, 130), there is a play here on Lucretius’ remarks on the 
similarity of lignum and ignis (Lucr. i, 912 ff.), and 44 winter brings on a chilling 
fear that some lazy rustic may turn the ligneous god into igneous fuel.” On 
Ovid’s fondness for the jingle or parechesis, see A. J. P. xliv, 284, and Gan- 
zenmuller, Nux , p. 35. ligneus: 1 Ov., 0 Verg., 4 Priap., 1 App. Tibull. (ii, 5, 
28), 1 Catull. 

4 *ignem praebeat: lb. 213; cf. Fast, i, 411, and Lucr. iv, 869, incendia 
praebent. praebeo (prosaic): 108 Ov., 4 Verg. (11:1)., 2 App. Verg., 1 Aetna. 

VIII 

This poem is composed with great skill, and seeks to satisfy 
the eager longing of the public for some information at first 
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hand relating to the personal life of Rome’s greatest poet. 
Horace and Ovid constantly reveal themselves in their works, 
but Vergil, as has well been said, “hides himself from his 
readers” (Garrod), and such is his habitual reserve that even 
in the Eclogues he imparts to us very little exact knowledge 
of his own affairs. Heart-felt gratitude, it is true, is expressed 
to Augustus and to his noble patrons, Pollio, Varus, Gallus, 
and Maecenas, but the poet of filial piety has nowhere com¬ 
memorated his own parents, and the man of sincere, loyal, 
and generous nature (Hor. Sat. i, 5, 40) has made but a single 
reference in all his works (Eel. 9, 35) to his own intimate 
friends. The present poem attempts therefore to supply 
this deficiency by express mention of the revered father 
(vs. 5) and by an implied reference to the mother and three 
brothers (vs. 3, quos semper amavi). Nor is Siron (vs. 1), 
the honored te&cher, forgotten, just as Ovid has himself 
fittingly commemorated his own learned preceptors 11 and 
Dante has done homage to Brunetto Latini (Inf. xv). At¬ 
tractive, however, as the piece has always been to modern 
scholars, Cartault (Etude sur les Bucol. de Virg., p. 15) 
has correctly perceived its character as a playful forgery. 
Thus he points out that when, after the confiscation of lands 
near Cremona, Vergil came to Rome to live at Siron’s house, 
his father and his two elder brothers, Silo and Flaccus, were 
in all probability already dead; only the poet’s mother, Magia 
Polla, and Valerius Proculus, her son by a second marriage, 
survived (cf. also Plessis, Poesie lat., p. 279). The diction is 
Ovidian, as is shown below (note semper amare and divitiae). 
Verse 5 reveals imitation of Catull. 15, 1, commendo tibi 
me ac meos amores; cf. also Verg. Aen. n, 747, Anchisenque 
patrem . . . commendo sociis. 

1 fp&uper agelle; Fast, v, 515 (pauperis agri ): Tib. i, 1, 19; cf. Hor. Sat . 
i, 6, 71 (macro pauper agello). agellus: 1 Ov. f 1 Verg., 2 Priap ., 7 Hor., 1 Lucr* 
villula: 0 Ov., 0 Verg., 3 App. Verg., 1 Catull.; on the use of apostrophe, see 
on xi, 7 (p. 182), and on the similar use of diminutives in the Ciris , r. Thomason, 
op. cit., 344. 


ll Trist. iv, 10, 16, imus ad insignes urbis ab arte viros 
sllius Fuscus are especially meant. 

13 


Porcius Latro and 
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2 *illi domino tu quoque divitiae, ‘ you who were all his wealth 9 : cf. Aetna , 
631, Mis divitiae solae materque paterque (in same sense); Met. xv, 425, pro 
divitiis tumulos avorum; divitiae: 13 Ov., 1 Verg. (5 :1), 2 Aetna . 

3 quos semper amavi: Dir. 102 ( semper amabo); Maec. 163 ( semper amare); 
11 Ov. ( v . A. J. P. xliv, 239), 2 App. Tibull., 4 Prop., 1 Hor. ( Carm . I, 5, 10, 
semper amabilem ), 1 Catull. (65, 9, semper amabo; cf. lxvi, 88). Verg., who is 
no love poet, never uses either semper amare or semper amor —even when sepa¬ 
rated. una mecum: cf. una cum , Met. vi, 714; xr, 684; mecum una, Verg. 
Eel . 2, 31. 

5 in primis: prob. 0 Ov., 4 Verg., 0 Catull., 14 Lucr. 

6 quod fuerat: cf. Am. ii, 6, 15, quod fuit . . . Phoceus Orestae, hoc tibi 
. . . turtur erat; also Met. ii, 263. Cremona: 0 Ov., 1 Verg. 

The pieces vn and i are also cleverly composed. In all 
probability, if Vergil had actually written poems addressed 
to Varius and Tucca, his close .friends and the executors of 
his will, he would have chosen some serious subject for his 
verse. But the scandalous interpretation which, according 
to Donatus (Suetonius), many of the ancients put upon the 
love of Corydon for Alexis, which is the theme of the second 
Eclogue, shows well the prevalent temper of the imperial 
age, and Ovid correctly reasoned that if he should delineate 
Vergil as proficient in the amatory style and represent him 
in one poem as confessing his infatuation for a beautiful boy, 
and in another as pursuing a love affair with a married lady, 
he would interest and please the Roman public of his day. 
It is not surprising then that the chief erotic poet of antiquity 
should compose these light and playful pieces in Vergil’s 
name, but it would be surprising indeed if the stately author 
of the Georgies and the Aeneid had had no other subject for 
verses addressed to his intimate friends than love intrigues of 
a very dubious character. The language is Ovidian, as 
shown particularly by sine fraude, pothos, tangere, occulo, quid 
prodest (cf. longe est). 

VII 

1 sine fraude: 4 Ov. (Am. hi, 3, 43; Met. n, 15, 558; Fast, vi, 173), 1 Priap. 
(6, 4), 1 Prop., 2 Hor. (0 Verg., etc.).; the later Ov. places sine in the fourth foot, 
dulcissimus: 0 Ov., 0 Verg., 1 App. Tibull. (iv, 5, 7), 1 Hor., 0 Catull. This 
is the beginning of Ovid’s use of the superlative in the fifth foot of the hexa¬ 
meter (see Eschenburg, Wie hat Ov. einz. Wbrter verwandt , p. 16). The later Ov. 
prefers gratissimus (14 times) and carissimus (15 times). 
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2 pothos: on the free use of Greek words and forms in the App. Verg., 
in the Panegyric , and in Ov., r. Thomason, op. tit. 336 f. t Ehrengruber, op. tit. 
n f 1 ff. f and May, De stilo epyU. Horn., p. 67; cf. also Cat. n, 4, tau, min et sphin. 
This use is wholly foreign to Verg., and the praecepta of the rhetoric-class (vs. 3) 
would scarcely have been necessary in his case. perdidit: both perdo and 
disperdo in the erotic sense are vastly common in Ov., as Am. n, 10, 21, me 
mea disperdat puella. 

3 sin autem: 1 Verg. ( Geor. iv, 67), 1 Cir. (276). sane: drawn from Catull. 
(10,4; 43,4); OOv., 1 Verg. istepuer: Her. 21,125; often tile puer, as Rem. Am. 
168 (bis). 

i 

4 *tangere quod nequeas: A. A. ii, 633, corpora si nequeunt , quae possunt 
nomina tangunt; Met. m, 478, liceat, quod tangere non est, adspicere; cf. Her . 
20, 147, quam tangis , nostra futura est; 18, 179; A. A. i, 92; n, 692; Met. n, 
189; Aetna, 193; cf. Lucr. v, 152, tangere enim non quit. The phrases may be 
partly due to the Roman legal distinctipn between corporeal and incorporeal 
things ( res quae tangi possunt , etc.). longe est: this adjectival use of longe 
with esse occurs only once or twice in Verg. ( Aen. x, 52; cf. v, 23), but is fre¬ 
quent in Ov. {Her. 12, 52; 13, 16; Met. x, 664; xi, 479; 794; Trist. hi, 4, 53; 
Pont, iv, 9, 93, etc.). occulo (omitting occultus): 14 Ov., 3 Verg. (2 : 1), 1 Priap. 
(9, 5), 2 Tib. 

6 quid prodest(prosunt; usually divided); 12 Ov. {Her. 18, 173; 21, 133; 
Met. u, 589; xm, 935; Pont, n, 6, 11; hi, 3, 57, etc.), 1 Verg., 1 Cir. (190), 
5 Tib., 3 Prop., 0 Catull. 

hi 

This piece, which is well suited to a pupil of the rhetorical 
schools, commemorates some mighty ruler, who had conquered 
the nations of Asia, and was able to threaten Rome itself. It 
is variously explained as referring to Fhraates, to Mithridates, 
or to Alexander. As both P. Jahn (Rh. Mus. lxiii (1908), 
100) and Sommer ( Catalepton , p. 104) have pointed out, it 
exhibits many striking parallels to the Ciris. 

1 subnixus: 1 Ov. ( Met. vi, 715; omitted by Burman), 2 Verg., 2 Cir. 
taltius extulerat: Met. xii, 248, datum, alte; Verg. Geor. m, 553, altius effort; 
Aen. v, 443. 

2 *caeli sedibus: in our poets found only here and in Cir. 175; cf. also 
Met. iv, 446 and Pont, in, 5, 53 ( caelesti sede). 

3 *concusserat orbem: Met. ii, 849. magnus orbis: Met. i, 35; Trist. v, 
2, 31, etc.; Verg. Geor. ii, 339; Aen. i, 602, etc. ^Isfac . . . populos: cf. 
Verg. Aen. n, 556. 

5 grave servitium: Cir. 291; Prop, i, 5, 19. cuspidc conddcrant: cf. Am. iii, 
2, 15 (concidit hasta). 

7 cum subito: Met. iv, 391, etc.; Verg. Aen. i, 509, 535, etc.; Dir. 57; Aetna, 
220. 
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8 *cum . . . corruit: Met. xm, 601. corruo: 5 Ov., 1 Verg. (2 :1). patria 
pulsus: Pont, i, 3, 71; Verg. Aen. vra, 333. 

9 tale deae numen: cf. Met. xi, 134, mite deum numen; Cir . 35, tale deae 
velum; see further examples in Thomason, op. cit. 254. nutus: 12 Ov., 3 Verg. 
( 1 * : 1 ). 

10 * momentum: 6 Ov., 1 Roset. (21), 3 Hor. (0 Verg., etc.). fallax: 30 Ov., 
6 Verg. (2:1), 2 App. Verg., 5 App. Tibull. 

The author plans to complete the present work and to pub¬ 
lish at an early date—probably in cooperation with other 
scholars—an examination of the remaining poems of the 
Catalepton, provided that his forthcoming publications upon 
the Maecenas and the Priapea —two works which attain almost 
the perfection of the metrical art—as well as upon the Ovidian 
coinages and suffixes found in the two Appendices shall seem 
to leave any need for further study of these minor poems. 
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XII .—A Waxed Tablet of the Year 128 A.D. 

Br Professor FRANCIS W. KELSEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

[Plates I-IV] 

The waxed tablet which forms the subject of this paper 
was brought from Egypt to London in 1922. . It had only 
recently been discovered, probably in the Fayoum, but neither 
the date nor the place of discovery has been revealed. It 
contains a complete Latin document, of which only imperfect 
examples were previously known. The document is a certi¬ 
fied copy of a public record attesting the birth of a baby girl, 
Herennia Gemella, on March 11 of the year 128 a.d. 

On account of the freshness of its appearance and the perfect 
preservation of the waxed surfaces containing the writing, 
as well as of the wood, the genuineness of the tablet was at 
first doubted. In order to determine whether the content 
was consistent with the ascription of age required by the names 
of the Roman consuls at the beginning of the text, Mr. H. I. 
Bell, of the British Museum, made a complete transcription, 
and also submitted the tablet to Dr. Alexander Scott, Director 
of Scientific Research at the British Museum, who examined 
both wood and wax with a microscope and analyzed a specimen 
of the wax. The last vestige of doubt was thus removed, 
and the tablet, with Mr. Bell’s transcription, was brought to 
the University of Michigan in January, 1923. It is numbered 
7GG in the Michigan Collection of Papyri. 

The tablet is a diptych. The two leaves are six and eleven- 
sixteenths inches high, five and five-sixteenths inches wide; 
each is one-eighth of an inch thick. The leaves match almost 
perfectly, yet not in such a way as to indicate that they might 
have been sawed apart from the same piece of wood after 
this had been cut to the requisite size and thickness. 
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The two inner surfaces of the leaves are slightly sunk, 
leaving a raised rim eleven-sixteenths of an inch wide about 
the edge, like the rim of a slate. The sunken surfaces thus 
formed were coated with black wax. The writing on the wax 
begins at the edge of the first leaf (Plate I) and runs parallel 
with the side of the tablet. It fills this first page, is continued 
on the waxed surface opposite, and fills about two-thirds of 
the second page (Plate II). 

The two outer surfaces of the tablet were left smooth, and 
on them was written, with a reed pen and black ink, a com¬ 
plete copy of the writing on the wax of the inside. The writ¬ 
ing runs across the tablet, but is preceded by the names of 
seven witnesses, in the genitive case (Plate III). The names 
were written at the right of the seals, which were impressed 
in wax dropped when hot upon the binding cord. This 
cord passed around the middle of the tablet and thus the 
signatures run parallel with the sides. They filled the half 
of the tablet above the row of seals. The copy of the docu¬ 
ment is continued on the second outside page, which it fills 
(Plate IV). 

In all the four plates the three holes at the back, through 
which was passed the cord that fastened the tablets together, 
are plainly seen; also the hole at the front through which 
the cord was passed when the two leaves were finally tied 
up to be sealed. In Plate III the discoloration from the wax 
of the seals shows where the cord ran, across the middle. 

If the diptych retained its cord to the time of discovery, 
it is surprising that no traces remain; for cords in Egypt are 
preserved as well as wood. Perhaps the diptych was opened 
in antiquity, perhaps by the finders; but in any case the leaves 
fortunately remained so close together that the wax, which 
has become hard with time, was not damaged by contact 
with the sand. 

The transcription of the text given below reproduces the 
writing of the two inside pages. Then follow the signatures, 
from the upper half of the first outside page, and the name of 
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Herennia Gemella added, at the end of the second outside 
page, in Greek, in the accusative case (Plate IV). 

Interior 

PAG. i 

L Nonio Torquato Asprenate n M Annio 

Libone Co(n)s(ulibus) Idib(us) April(ibus) anno xii 
Imp(eratoris) 

Caesaris Traiani Hadriani Aug(usti) mense 
Pharmuthi die xvm Alex(andriae) ad Aeg(yptum) 

5 descriptum et recognitum ex tabula pro- 
fesionum quibus liberi nati sunt 
quae tabula proposita erat in foro Aug(usti) 
in qua scriptum fuid id quod infrascri- 
ptum est M Claudio Squilla Gallicano 
10 T Atilio Rufo Titiano Co(n)s(ulibus) anno xii Imp(era- 
toris) 

Caesaris Traiani Hadriani Aug(usti) T Flavio 
Titiano praef(ecto) Aeg(ypti) profesiones liberorum 
acceptae citra causarum cognitionem 

PAG. II 

tab(ula) vm pag(ina) n amplioribus litteris 

scriptum est L Nonio Torquato Asprenate 

ii M Annio Libone Co(n)s(ulibus) et post alia pag(ina) 

IX 

vi Kal(endas) April(es) 

5 C Herennius Geminianus HScccl(xxv) 
fil(iam) n(atam) Herenniam Gemellam 
ex Diogenide M(arci) fil(ia) Thermu- 
thario v Idus Mart(ias) q p 
f c a(r?) e ad k 
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PAG. I 

M Iuli Capitolini 
L Petroni Celeris 
C Iuli Blandiani 
M Antisti Longi 
C Semproni Valentis 
T Flavi Macrini 
M Antoni dementis 

PAG. II 

EPENNIAN TEMEAAAN 

Since the document is of a formal type and not without 
difficulties of interpretation an English version may not seem 
out of place. Following the order of the text as printed the 
translation runs: 

When Lucius Nonius Torquatus Asprenas was consul for the 
second time, with Marcus Annius Libo as colleague [A.D. 128], 
on April 13th, in the twelfth year of the Emperor Caesar Trajan 
Hadrian Augustus, on the 18th day of the month Pharmuthi, 
at Alexandria on the coast of Egypt, a copy was made and verified 
from a record of declarations of births of children, which record 
had been posted in the Forum of Augustus; wherein is written that 
which is written hereinunder: 

“In the consulship of Marcus Claudius Squilla Gallicanus and 
Titus Atilius Rufus Titianus” [A.D. 127], “in the twelfth year of 
the Emperor Caesar Trajan Hadrian Augustus, when Titus Flavius 
Titianus was Prefect of Egypt, acknowledgments of the births of 
children were received for record without judicial cognizance; 

“Wherein there was written on tablet 8, page 2, in larger letters, 
when Lucius Nonius Torquatus Asprenas was consul for the second 
time with Marcus Annius Libo, and after other entries on page 9, 
under the date of March 27th: 

‘Gaius Herennius Geminianus, whose census rating is 375 
[thousand] sesterces, [declared] that a daughter, Herennia Gemella, 
was born to him on March 11th, the mother being Diogenis Ther- 
mutharion, daughter of Marcus.’ 
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The abbreviation at the end has not yet yielded a sure 
meaning although it has been submitted to several papyrolo- 
gists. The first three letters suggest q(uae ) p(roximae) 
f{uerunt) proposed by A. S. Hunt in Pap. Oxyr. vm, No. 
1114,1. 13, but that does not fit our tablet. After ad neither 
Kalendas nor the name of a place seems appropriate. 1 

The Greek epevviav ycpeWav at the end of the copy on the 
outside of the diptych is apparently a memorandum added 
for convenience of reference by some one who was more 
familiar with Greek than with Latin, perhaps by a filing clerk 
or secretary. 

A discussion of all the points of interest presented by the 
tablet would far transcend the limits of this paper and must 
be*reserved for fuller publication later. 2 Declarations of the 
birth of children are found in Egyptian papyri, but previous 
to 1906 no such declaration made by a Roman citizen was 
known. In that year Seymour de Ricci published in the 
Nouvelle revtte historique de droit franqais et Stranger (xxx, 
483-486) a waxed diptych in the Museum in Cairo dated in 
the year 148 a.d. and containing a copy of a record of the 
birth of a daughter named Julia Ammonus; the name of the 
father was given as Tiberius Julius Dioscurides, that of the 
mother as Julia Ammonarion. The place of record was 
Alexandria, not, however, in the Forum of Augustus, as in 
our tablet, but in the Great Atrium, atrio magno, whatever 
that was. De Ricci’s text was accompanied by a juristic 
commentary by P. F. Giraud ( ib . 494-498). 

Though both the inner writing on wax and the outer copy 
on wood are preserved in the Cairo diptych it is illegible in 
places, and the meaning even with emendation has been 
doubtful. On account of its importance, however, it was 
published in the seventh edition of the Fontes juris Romani 

1 Just as this volume is being made ready to go to press my colleague, 
Henry A. Sanders, who kindly read the proofs on account of my absence, 
offers this suggestion: q(uac) p(ro) /(ilia) c(arissima) a(ccepla) e(st) ad K 
(alert das). 

* In a volume of the Humanistic Series of the University of Michigan Studies. 
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antiqui by C. G. Bruns, in 1909 (p. 420); by Mitteis and 
Wilcken in their Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde, i, no. 212; and finally by Paul M. Meyer in his Jwm- 
tischePapyri ... Einfiihrung indie juristischePapyruskunde, 
which was published in 1920 (pp. 8-9). 

A similar tablet, which has not yet been published, is in 
Berlin, and I am indebted to Professor Schubart for a tran¬ 
scription of it. It dates from the year 144 a.d., and belongs 
in a class with the Cairo diptych; for it is a copy of a record 
of a birth recorded in the Great Atrium in Alexandria. It is 
less carefully written than our tablet; for example, the geni¬ 
tive of the name Hadrianus is written Hadrianiani, with a 
repetition of the last three letters but without a sign of erasure. 

A later and fragmentary but interesting Latin declaration 
of birth in a papyrus was published by Grenfell and Hunt 
in Pap. Oxyr. vi (1908), pp. 213-215. The record in this 
case also was made at Alexandria but the exact place is un¬ 
certain. The date is 194-196 a.d. 

Our diptych not only contains the earliest record of the 
kind yet discovered, but on account of its completeness and 
legibility will be of assistance in the reading and interpreta¬ 
tion of the others. The reproduction of the tablet in the four 
facsimile plates makes detailed comment upon the chirography 
and orthographic peculiarities unnecessary here. The writing 
on the wax is regular and shows the hand of a practiced scribe. 
It was done rapidly and with a moderately sharp stilus. The 
point of the stilus moved easily in the surface of the wax, 
rarely cutting through to the wood underneath. A comparison 
of the shapes of the letters with those found in the tablets of 
Caecilius Jucundus, written in Pompeii before 60 a.d., and 
those of the Dacian tablets of the second century a.d., shows 
closer kinship with the latter, as w r as to be expected; this may 
readily be seen by comparing the facsimiles with the tables 
given by Van Hoesen in his Roman Cursive Writing (Tables 
C and D) and by Thompson in the Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Palaeography (Facsimiles 101, 102, 103, 104). The 
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writing on the outside of the diptych is more like the cursive 
found on papyri in the same period. 

The dates are given with exactness, the first being desig- 
nated by reference to the Egyptian as well as the Roman 
calendar. The twelfth Egyptian year of Hadrian began 
August 29, in 127 a.d. At that time, apparently, a new 
register of births was opened in some public building in the 
Forum of Augustus, and in this register probably all births 
of a certain precinct were recorded till the beginning of the 
thirteenth year of Hadrian, in August of 128 a.d. Herennia 
Gemella was born on March 11, 128; the birth was recorded 
on March 27, within thirty days; and the official copy of the 
record was made on April 13. 

Of special interest is the mention of the consul Torquatus. 
In the Fasti the name of this Torquatus appears without the 
nomen. So also in the Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum (vi, 
10048, 5; xv, 1433) the name is given as Torquatus Asprenas; 
an apex over the e of Asprenas applied to another person 
( C . I. L. vi, 811) furnishes the clue to the length of the penult. 
Because there was a Nonius Torquatus who was consul in 
94 a.d. (L. Nonius Torquatus Asprenas, C. I. L. vi, 25527) 
Mommsen and others have thought that probably the Tor¬ 
quatus of 128 a.d. was also a Nonius; and this nomen is given 
in parentheses in reference books, such as the Prosopographia 
imperii Romani (n, p. 414) and Goyau’s Chronologie de Vem¬ 
pire romain (p. 197). The legal redundancy of our tablet 
presents the name four times, and in all cases in the same 
form, L. Nonius Torquatus Asprenas. The nomen Nonius 
as hypothetically supplied is thus found to be correct, and we 
have the forename, Lucius, equally well established. 3 

From literary sources it was known that from the latter 
part of the second century of our era the registration of births 

1 The fact might also be mentioned that, as Mr. Bell suggested when he 
sent his transcription, the nomen Claudius here applied to Squilla is a correc¬ 
tion of the form Gavius previously given to this name and is further proof of 
genuineness—if such were needed; for the form M. Gavius Squilla Gallicanus 
cf. Prosopographia imperii Romani , n, p. 113. 
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formed a part of the administrative routine of the Roman 
Empire. The regulation covering the matter is definitely 


ascm 




to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who reigned from 
161 to 180 a.d., though the year when the law went into 
effect is not given. The passage referring to the matter, in 
the life of Marcus Aurelius by Capitolinus, chapter 9, runs as 
follows: 


He, Marcus Aurelius, safeguarded cases involving freedom in 
the following manner. He was the first to issue an order that every 
citizen of free birth should within thirty days give a name to a 
child that had been born and make a declaration before the officials 
of the treasury of Saturn. Throughout the provinces he established 
the use of public notaries, before whom the same declarations 
regarding births should be made as before the officials of the treasury 
in Rome. The end in view was that, if perchance a person born 
in a province should have occasion to plead a case involving his 
freedom, he might from such a record obtain evidence. In fact 
the Emperor strengthened this entire law dealing with declarations 
that a person was a freeman. 

Confirmatory references to such a declaration of birth, 
which was technically called professio liberorum, are found in 
the Digest and Code of Justinian. In the Tebtunis Papyri, 
ii (1907), Grenfell and Hunt published a rescript of Gordian, 
dated in 239 a.d., directing “ that failure to register children 
should not deprive them of their right to legitimacy, and 
conversely that false insertions in the registers should confer 
no privileges upon persons who were not entitled to them.” 

Such declarations, however, had begun to be made, at least 
in the province of Africa, long before the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. This is shown by a characteristic passage in the 
Apology of Apxdeius, chapter 89. In his defense against the 
charge that by magic arts he had won the affection of the 
wealthy widow Pudentilla, many years his senior, and had 
brought about her marriage with him, he thus addresses the 
leader of his opponents, Aemilianus, in court: 

In regard to the age of Pudentilla, respecting which you lied 
with so great effrontery, asserting that she was married at the age 
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of sixty years, I shall make answer briefly; for in so evident a 
matter there is no need of many words. 

Her father, in accordance with the custom followed by other 
men, made a declaration that a daughter had been born to him. 
His tablets are in part preserved in the public record office, in part 
in his house. These tablets are now put before your very face. 

Hold them up before Aemilianus. Let him examine the cord; 

% 

let him make himself familiar with the seals that have been stamped 
over it; let him read the names of the consuls; let him reckon up 
the years, of which he was allotting sixty to the lady, let him satisfy 
himself that there are only fifty-five. 

Even if we assume the date that seems to be the latest possi¬ 
ble for the Apology , the year 160 a.d., the official record of 
the birth of Pudentilla must have been made as early as the 
year 105 a.d., at any rate in the earlier part of the reign of 
Trajan. The inference that Marcus Aurelius merely gave 
the sanction of law to a custom which had long been in vogue 
in the provinces is confirmed by our tablet, which illustrates 
every point of the statement of Apuleius. 

But what of the little Herennia? That might be very in¬ 
teresting, if we could only know. 
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XIII .—Some Aspects of the Literary Art of Apuleius in the 

Metamorphoses 

By Dn. B. E. PERRY 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The relation of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses to other versions 
of the same story was the subject of a great deal of futile and 
uncritical discussion previous to 1887, at which time Karl 
Burger, in a brilliant dissertation (J De Lucio Patrensi), proved 
conclusively that the Metamorphoses and the Lucianic Aovkios 
h "Ovos were both derived independently from a lost Greek 
MtTaiiopipuxrus which Photius ( Bibl . 129) ascribes to one 
Lucius of Patrae. 1 After having thus established the inter¬ 
relationships between the three versions, Burger proceeded to 
reconstruct the lost original, and to determine as well as he 
could how much of that original had been retained by Apuleius, 
and what episodes in the Metamorphoses had been interpolated 
by the Roman writer himself. 2 He concluded, in general, 
that all of the longer digressions from the main story were the 
interpolations of Apuleius, and that the original version was 
of a uniformly ironical tenor and dealt only with the immediate 

1 Cf. Schanz, Rom. Lit. hi , 3 106-108, and the bibliography there cited. The 
real author of the lost version was probably Lucian. For this view, and for a 
history of the problem in general, see my dissertation, The Metamorphoses 
Ascribed to Lucius of Patrae , New York: Stechert, 1920. 

2 Burger’s study of this problem, though not exhaustive, is by far the best 
and most complete that we have. Goldbacher’s work (Zeit. f. d. 6st. Gymnasien , 
xxiii (1872) 323-341; 403-421) is uncritical and contains many errors (see 
Burger, passim) ; the Rostocker Preisschrift of Jenning (1867) is based upon an 
incorrect theory of the relationships between the three versions, and for that 
reason is unreliable; the same is true also of other essays which touch upon the 
subject only incidentally, such as that of Teuffel in Rh. Mus. xix (1864); C. F. 
Knaut, De Luciano libelli qui inscribitur Lucius sive Asinus auctore , Leipzig, 1868; 
and H. Menzel, De Lucio Patrensi , Meseritz, 1895. The article of S. Hammer in 
Symbolae Philoloyorum Posnanicnsium , 1920, has proved inaccessible to me, 
but from the brief notice of it in Phil. Woch. xli (1921), 1115, I should infer 
that it deals in the main with topics of a different sort from those discussed 
below. 
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fortunes of the protagonist Lucius. The present study tends 
to confirm these general conclusions, partly by some new 
arguments and demonstrations, and partly by implication. 3 
My chief purpose, however, is different from that of Burger: 
I hope to go further, and by a study of the interpolations 
and other changes due to Apuleius, to set forth as clearly as 
possible, and to illustrate, his tendencies and methods in 
recasting his Greek original. These tendencies will, I trust, 
throw light on the real nature of Apuleius’ literary work¬ 
manship. In deducing them I shall confine myself to those 
interpolations and changes for which Apuleius can be plainly 
proved responsible. Once deduced, however, they will serve, 
in otherwise doubtful cases, as helpful criteria for distinguish¬ 
ing what Apuleius has added or changed from what he has 
simply translated or paraphrased. 

Before entering into the detailed comparisons of Apuleius’ 
text with the 'Ovoj, which this study necessarily involves, 
something must be said about the principles upon which these 
comparisons will be based, and which, in some cases, determine 
their significance. We have already observed that the Latin 
Metamorphoses and the "Ovo$ are both derived independently 
from a lost Greek MeTa/x<wco<ms. Of the two derivatives, 
the ■'Oi'os is by far the more accurate and reliable representa¬ 
tive of the lost original, in so far as it is complete; for it is a 
plain epitome of the MeTapoptpwaeLs, copied therefrom, except 
for omitted passages, practically word for word, and showing 
no trace of individual tendencies or noteworthy additions of 
any kind. The evidence for this conclusion, most of which 
will be found in Burger, cannot here be given in full; but the 

1 Professor H. W. Prescott (C. W. xv [1922], 87) thinks that the argument 
for this view “ rests largely upon the loose organic connection of certain stories 
with the main narrative/* and he asks why we should deny to the Greek author 
such looseness of structure. By a study of Apuleius' methods, and by other 
arguments, I hope to make it clear in the following pages that the evidence for 
Burger's view is much stronger and more varied than Professor Prescott as¬ 
sumes; and that there are good independent reasons why we should not attribute 
the organic looseness of the Latin Metamorphoses to the Greek original. 
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following points are especially noteworthy. Photius ( l.c .) 
in describing the lost Greek work, says explicitly that the 
"Ovos resembled it avrats rt \e£e<ri icai avvrk^ta i except for parts 
that had been left out; and this is verified by the fact that 
Apuleius, following the same lost original, often agrees quite 
literally with the phraseology of the "Ovos. 4 Moreover, the 
text of the “Ovos sometimes shows abrupt and illogical tran¬ 
sitions due to the epitomizer’s copying blindly certain phrases 
or sentences from the MeTanoppuatis which were made in¬ 
telligible and consistent only by passages which he has omitted, 
and which are retained by Apuleius (see Burger, pp. 13-15, 
23, 35). Again, whenever Apuleius and the author of the 
’'Ovos contradict each other in statements of fact, the latter 
is almost invariably found to be right, so far as one can judge 
from the context, whereas I have noted upwards of fifty in¬ 
stances in which Apuleius is plainly wrong, that is, self¬ 
contradictory or intrinsically absurd, or distinctly less plausible 
or less logical than the "Ovos. The epitome does indeed con¬ 
tain a number of abrupt transitions and one or two confused 


4 Compare "Opo*, 38 with Met. viii, 

rijp yip Oedp i<pe\6pr es pov 
Kal x a P a l xaraBepepoi' xal ri 
OTp&pari pov tc ipra nepLCxiaapres 
yvppbp i t \drj xpoadeoval pe 8ep8p(p 
peya\cp t elra ixelpp rfi ex tup 
iorpayaXwp p&anyi xalopres 
6\lyop eSerjaav iwoKTeipcu. 


deaque vehiculo meo sublata 
et humi reposita cunctis 
stramentis me renudatum 
ac de quadam quercu destinatum 
flagro illo pecuinis 
ossibus catenato verberantes 
paene ad extremam confecerant 
mortem. 


Further examples are *Oi'os, 2, hyu pep — xi\ip t and Met. i, 22, reeponde — cap - 
essivit; 13, t6 6k —14, ixodcoaeis, and ill, 25, sed iam — redibis; 29, elrd 

pot — xpoaerlOei, and vn, 17, lignorum — medebatur; 36 hxeL — \afiov era, and vm, 
25, Philebo —26, perduxisae ; 43, 6 Secnrdrrj s ludtp — ipybs, and ix, 32, matutino— 
recreabar ; 29-33 and vn, 17-24. In the last instance the verbal correspond¬ 
ence, though frequently interrupted by free translation, is remarkably close 
throughout. Other passages of this sort are cited by Menzel, op. cit. 15. 
The instances of literal translation of a few phrases such as sequestro ministroque 
for {nrnptrrjp xal 6t 6lkopop ( *0 pos 25; Met. vi, 31) or of short sentences together 
with the Greek idioms are very numerous. The quotations from Lucian and 
Apuleius throughout this article are from the Teubner texts of Jacobitz and 
Helm respectively. 
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passages; but these are due to omission or to hasty bridging 
of gaps, and never, as in Apuleius, to willful addition or altera¬ 
tion—at least so far as any one has been able to discover. 

The accuracy of Apuleius’ version may therefore be tested 
by reference to the “Ovos. When we find a passage in the 
Latin text that is not contradicted by anything in the “Ovos, 
nor yet substantiated by it, then that passage may or may not 
have stood in the original; in such cases we shall have to be 
guided by other criteria. But anything in the Metamorphoses 
that disagrees with the substance of the “Ovos must ordinarily 
be regarded as having been added or substituted by Apuleius. 

A comparison of the Greek and Latin texts shows very clearly 
that Apuleius is responsible for many changes. Some of these 
are so arbitrary, or so futile, that they reveal a distinct tend¬ 
ency on the part of the Roman adaptor to change for the 
mere sake of being original. Thus the name Fotis (Met. n, 16 
ff.) is less appropriate than the Greek author’s Palaestra, for 
in both versions this maid plays the part of a wrestler (sensu 
ohscoeno). By substituting Byrrhena for Abroea, Apuleius 
shows us that he is not ignorant of Northern Greek names, 
but Abroea, the ‘ luxurious,’ is more suggestive of the lady’s 
wealth (Met. u, 19; "Oros, 4). Note also Milo instead of 
Hipparchus (a Thessalian), Derfieas for Decrianus, Thiasus 
for Menecles, and such apparently arbitrary matters as 
spatka (thrice, Met. ix, 40-41) for p6.xa.ipa ( “Ovos, 44, thrice) 
—although Apuleius has already used machaera in the same 
passage—, 11 denarii (Met. x, 13) as the price of the ass in¬ 
stead of 25 drachmas (' Ovos , 46), the loss of venison (vm, 31) 
instead of the loss of wild ass’s meat ( “Ovos, 39) as the occasion 
for the cook’s plan to slaughter the ass Lucius. When Lucius 
is put to work in a flour mill for the second time, according to 
both versions, Apuleius tells us that he knew how to grind 
because he had seen such mills in operation when he was a 
man (ix, 11); but the Greek author explained this familiarity 
with mills much more appropriately and wittily as due to sad 

experience: ■q^^ro-P-V 1 ' oircos xph dX« lv iroXXd/as naduv (42). 

14 
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Here, as often, Apuleius seems to show a positive reluctance 
to copy the Greek author’s humorous conceits. He prefers 

to offer something of his own, however awkward or unin- 

. « 

spired it may be. In spite of his fondness for facetiae, many 
of the best witticisms of the Greek original have been omitted 
altogether in the Metamorphoses, and no doubt deliberately, 
while others have been replaced by something original, or 
remodelled without being improved. The reason why Lucius 
wishes to be changed into a bird, according to Met. ill, 22, 
is that he may appear before his sweetheart in the form of a 
winged Cupid. This is witty enough but it spoils the primary 
motivation, for in both versions Lucius makes love to Palaestra 
only as a means of satisfying his curiosity about magic. The 
real reason for his wishing to be transformed was that he 
might learn by experiment whether, if changed into a bird, 
he should also have the soul of a bird ("Opos, 13); and the 
answer to this scientific inquiry is stated in Apuleius (in, 26) 
as well as in the "Opos (15), as soon as the transformation has 
taken place. In describing the encounter between Lucius and 
Fotis (n, 7-10; 16-17) the Roman writer has again exercised 
his own talent, as may be seen by a glance at "Opos, 6-10. 5 
So too in Met. IV, 3, where t apra to. \axapa Karudep k^eyeaat, 
"Opos, 18, is replaced by a nfuch coarser witticism; and in vni, 
26, where the jibe of the priests at the expense of Philebus 
(opcuo — iru\ovs rotovTovs, 36) gives place to an entirely differ¬ 
ent conceit. Again, the whimsical Selbst-ironie of kppoovyepos 
us ovhip tlyp kclkIup rod rfjs HatTLtparjs yoLXOv (51) vanishes 
entirely in “ nec Minotauri matrem frustra delectatam putarem 
adultero mugiente ” (x, 22), which is more pedantic. 

The foregoing examples will suffice to illustrate our author’s 
conscious efforts to be original. We may now consider what 
sort of innovations Apuleius is mdst likely to make. 

* The rendering of rj 8k 6a<pus fjpuv vypus kmKivtiTaL. panapios 6<rrts kvravOa 
htP&yf/aTo (6) by ‘quam mellitum pulmentura apparas (sc. in ollula = x^rpa 
preceding) felix et certius beatus, cui permiseris iliuc digitum intingere’ is 
absurd, and has been regarded as due to a misunderstanding of the Greek, It 
is not improbable, however, that Apuleius simply wished to change the wit¬ 
ticism. He is guilty of like absurdity on several occasions elsewhere. 
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In the allusion to Pasiphae just quoted, it will be noticed 
that the center of interest shifts from Lucius to the woman. 
This is characteristic. Apuleius cares much more for women 
as such than does the author of the * Ovos ; for the latter re¬ 
gards them as mere cogs in the machinery of the plot, and never 
takes them seriously. In the Metamorphoses, however, 
women are often described for their own sentimental or pictur¬ 
esque value. Several new female characters have been in¬ 
troduced, and others are treated from a more subjective, or 
interested, point of view than in the Greek. This may be seen 
in the description of Lucius’ adventures with Fotis, where the 
ironical levity of the Greek version, though retained in part by 
Apuleius, is nevertheless modified by the infusion of sentiment 
and sensuality. The Roman writer shows genuine enthu¬ 
siasm for Fotis and her charms, and has represented Lucius’ 
adventure as more of a real love affair than it actually was, 
according to the 'Ovos. Note also the painstaking elaboration 
in Met. x, 20-22 of the scene depicted in 'Ovos, 51. Again, 
when Lucius arrives at Hypata {Met. i, 21) Apuleius makes 
him inquire his way from a gossiping old woman in a tavern. 
That this is a departure from the original may be seen from 
'Ovos, 1, where Lucius more naturally addresses this inquiry 
to his fellow-travelers who lived at Hypata. The change was 
necessitated by other readjustments made in order to insert 
the tale of Aristomenes (see Burger, pp. 27 ff.), but the fact 
that Apuleius chooses a loquacious old woman as Lucius’ 
informant is not without significance. Another woman is 
needlessly introduced in Met. iv, 3, when Lucius, after kicking 
his master, tries to run away. In the Greek version (18) the 
man immediately calls out to his friends to set the dogs on 
Lucius, but in Apuleius the ass is allowed to run until the man’s 
wife (not mentioned in the 'Ovos) has come up and has uttered 
a lament over her fallen husband, whereupon the bystanders, 
Lucius’ masters the robbers, stirred by the woman’s tears, 
let loose the dogs in revenge. This fondness of Apuleius for 
introducing and describing female characters, an art of which 
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he is a real master, is revealed more clearly still in some of the 
longer interpolations where women have especially prominent 
roles, as in the story of Cupid and Psyche and in the introduc¬ 
tion thereto (iv, 27); in the tale of the robber Haemus (vn, 6-8), 
an unduly large proportion of which relates to the virtues of 
one Plotina; in the tragic history of Charite and Tleptolemus 

(vm, 1-14); and in the account of the miller’s wife (ix, 29-30) 

% 

and his daughter ( ib . 31). 

I refer to these passages as sure cases of interpolation; but 
since the reasons for regarding them as such are seldom clearly 
understood, it seems best to stop at this point and restate 
some of the evidence. In doing so, we shall get some further 
glimpses of Apuleian method. 

In order to insert the tale of Cupid and Psyche within the 
hearing of the ass, Apuleius makes him remain in the cave 
listening to the old woman while the robbers are gone on a 
plundering expedition (vi, 25). In the "Ovos, however, Lucius 
more naturally accompanies the robbers and helps bring back 
the spoil (22). Apuleius mentions the robbers’ return from 
this expedition, but, owing to his pre-occupation with Cupid 
and Psyche, has neglected to mention their departure and 
the circumstances of the robbery itself (’'Ovos, 22). It was 
while Lucius was accompanying the robbers on this first trip 
that he became lame, and it was because of this lameness 
that the robbers decided to leave him behind when they 
returned to fetch the remainder of the spoil, thereby giving 
him a chance to escape (23). Since Apuleius has kept Lucius 
out of the first expedition, he is obliged, in order to include 
the incidents just mentioned, to represent the robbers as 
making two extra trips to fetch the spoil instead of only 
one as in the Greek. These perversions can only be ex¬ 
plained as due to the interpolation of the story of Cupid and 
Psyche. 

For the contradictions involved in the storv of Haemus, see 
Burger, p. 13. Nothing need be added to Burger’s proof that 
this story has been introduced by Apuleius. 
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Apuleius’ account of the fate of Charite and Tleptolemus 
not only contradicts the brief statement in "Ovos, 34, that 
both were accidentally drowned at the same time, but, as 
Burger observes (pp. 48-49), its introduction does consider¬ 
able violence to the plausibility of the narrative. Both ver¬ 
sions represent the messenger of the tragedy as coming in the 
dead of night, as if bringing news of an accident that had 
happened only a short while before. Now the accident 
mentioned in *Ovos , 34 is said to have taken place on that 
very evening; but the events described in Apuleius’ story 
require many days to pass between the death of Tleptolemus 
and that of Charite, so that the announcement of the former’s 
death, which in both versions affects the fortunes of Lucius 
and his keepers far more directly than that of Charite, is 
made for the first time long after it had happened—and at 
midnight. This shows clearly enough that the author of the 
"Ovos has preserved the original form of the narrative and 
that Apuleius’ story is an interpolation. 

Chapter 27 of Book iv must also be an Apuleian addition 
because it deals entirelv with a dream in which Charite is 

t/ 

forewarned of the fate that awaits her in Book vm. 

We are told in “O^os, 43 that Lucius w’as sold by his master, 
the miller, because he had become Xcirrds iravv xai aodevrjs. 
Apuleius states the cause of this emaciation quite explicitly 
(ix, 15), but instead of adding the logical result, the voluntary 
sale of Lucius by his master, he tells us that Lucius was sold 
because his master was murdered by his very wicked and 
scheming wife. The miller’s daughter is then brought in to 
lament her father’s death (ix, 31). 

Other interpolated passages will be discussed as such later 
on; for the present let us return to the consideration of Apul¬ 
eius’ individual tendencies and deliciae as revealed in the minor 
innovations. 

Some of the changes in the Metamorphoses are due to the 
author’s fondness for the pomp and formality of life, especially 
the formal aspects of Roman life and institutions. Thus, 
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several servants are given to Lucius in Met. n, 15 and xi, 20, 
while elsewhere, according to all appearances (in ii, 31; hi, 8), 
and throughout the ' Opos , there is only one. In "0 pos, 4 
Abroea, wishing to speak privately with Lucius, takes him 
by the hand and leads him a little way apart, but in Met. 
ii, 5 she commands the servants to withdraw instead. In 
vm, 31 the relation of colonus to dominus is substituted for 
that of friend to friend (’'Opos, 39). After the plundering 
of Milo’s house, the robbers, according to "Opos, 16, fled to the 
mountains along an unbeaten path (arpiirra> 65<J>) w r hile Lucius, 
hard pressed by toil and blows, made many unsuccessful 
attempts to call out “ O Caesar 1 ” Apuleius, however, for¬ 
getful of the robbers’ expediency and having uppermost in 
his mind the “ venerable and august name ” of Caesar and its 
weight with the populace, brings the party laden with spoil 
into the midst of a crowded market place, in broad daylight, 
in order that Lucius may make his appeal more effectively 
or more properly before an assembly of citizens (Met. in, 29). 
In ix, 41 the soldier who had been beaten by the gardener 
does not, as in "Opos, 45, go in person before the magistrates 
and with them to the gardener’s hiding place, but conceals 
himself instead, through shame of having lost his sword and 
fear of military disgrace. This discriminating little picture 
of soldierly conduct is dragged in at the cost of no small pains 
and awkwardness; for the soldier’s comrades are obliged to 
make the prosecution without mentioning the gardener’s 
assault, and in order to do so they have to trump up a false 
charge against the defendant, to wit, that he had appropriated 
a silver vase belonging to their commanding officer. This 
story and the mention of the commander’s name is sufficient, 
according to Apuleius, to enlist the aid of the magistrates, 
and although no silver vase is subsequently discovered, nor 
any mention made thereof, the gardener is nevertheless 
arrested on a nameless capital charge and cast into prison. 
In the "Opos, however, everything is clear and consistent 
because the soldier did not conceal the truth about his beating. 
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Other interpolated passages that reflect Apuleius’ interest 
in Roman institutions and officialdom will be found in the 
tale of Haemus, in the adventure with Pythias {infra, p. 212), 
in the Risus festival (p. 221), and in the account of Demochares 
and his gladiatorial outfit (iv, 17; cf. infra, pp. 218-219). Such 
Roman formulae as quod honurn felix et faustum (n, 6), pedibus 
in sententiam vado (ii, 7, vi, 32), sine fetiali officio (n, 16), au- 
spicium (n, 18), porro Quirites (vm, 29), etc., are numerous. 
For other such incidental references to things Roman, cf. 
Helm, Apulei Opera, ii, 2, p. xvn. 

Another noteworthy tendency of Apuleius is to make the 
original story more vivid. This, at any rate, is the general 
effect of various exaggerations, of translating originally ab¬ 
stract expressions into concrete terms, or in other ways in¬ 
troducing realistic details. 

The statement in "Ovos, 1 that Lucius’ host Milo was very 
miserly gives Apuleius his cue, and he proceeds to describe 
the details of Milo’s stinginess in a very exaggerated manner 
(Met. I, 21-22). According to “Ovos, 3, Lucius found Milo 
a good host, his dinner was fair enough, and the wine was 
sweet and old—and evidently plentiful; but in Apuleius the 
only thing that Lucius gets for dinner is conversation (i, 26). 
Yet, in spite of this and similar exaggerations, Apuleius in 
another passage (n, 3) copies his Greek original (cf. *Ovos , 4) 
and tells us that Milo was a good host and that Lucius had 
nothing of which to complain. Fotis’ knowledge of magic 
is likewise somewhat exaggerated; compare Met. hi, 15 with 
"Ovos, 11. In the Greek version (21), Lucius manages to 
filch an occasional loaf of bread from the robbers’ kitchen at 
favorable moments when the old woman has gone out; but 
according to Apuleius (iv, 22-23), he remains in the pantry all 
night and only his “ asinine modesty ” prevents him from 
eating indefinitely. It is obvious from "Ovos, 22-23 that the 
place where the robbers held up the passing traveler was no 
great distance from their cave, for they go there and back 
with time to spare before evening of the same day; but in 
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Apuleius the journey one way requires practically all day 
(vi, 25). This serves to increase Lucius’ toil, which is de¬ 
scribed more fully than in the Greek. Unlike the Greek author 
Apuleius does not hesitate to contradict himself when he may 
gain thereby an exaggerated effect, humorous or dramatic. 
After telling us that Lucius’ skin had hardened into hide 
(ill, 24), he makes him complain as follows in vi, 26: “ nam 
et ilia ipsa praeclara magia tua vultum laboresque tibi tantum 
asini, verum corium non asini crassum, sed hirundinis tenue 
membranulum circumdedit.” In Met. vm, 24-25 the jibes 
of the auctioneer at the expense of Lucius and his prospective 
buyer are so overdrawn that Apuleius feels obliged to lower 
the sale price from 30 drachmas (“Ovos, 35) to 17 denarii. 
The Greek author shows far more restraint and more regard 
for the proprieties of the occasion; but the exaggerated buf¬ 
foonery of the Apuleian passage is Plautine and typically 
Roman. How far our author is capable of being led by his 
tendency to exaggerate may be seen from Met. ix, 41, where 
he makes his “ lictors and other public officers ” search every 
angle of a private house without finding the ass which was 
loose on the second floor (contrast 'Ovos, 45). In another 
passage (x, 17) the price of the ass is quadrupled instead of 
doubled ( “Ovos, 48). 

The Roman writer’s fondness for concrete expression and 
realistic detail is clearly revealed in numerous minor altera¬ 
tions and apparent additions to the Greek text. The de¬ 
scription of the manner in which Lucius lost his dinner (iv, 3) 
is obscenely concrete and contradicts the facts as stated in 
"Ovos, 18. Instead of finding the old woman hanging from 
the cliff on their return ( 'Ovos, 24), the robbers in Apuleius 
behold her suspended from “ a certain branch of a tall cypress 
tree ” (vi, 30). In place of tpaor-qv (14) the Latin has meum 
Luciurn (ill, 25); for a “big tree’’ (38) “a certain oak” 
(vm, 30); and for ol ivbov (45) the hospes (ix, 41). “ Many 

dogs ” (39) is changed to one “ hunting dog,” (viii, 31) and 
the manner of his getting at the meat is carefully explained: 
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it was hanging behind the kitchen door and rather low. From 
the author of the "Ovos (37) we learn what the priests did 
“ whenever they came to a town”; but in the Metamorphoses 
their procedure is represented as taking place once “ at a 
certain rich man’s villa ” (vm, 27), after which we are informed 
that it was repeated elsewhere. Compare the passage, al¬ 
ready cited, in which Lucius attempts to shout “ O Caesarl ” 
on one particular occasion instead of iroW&Kis. At the be¬ 
ginning of Book ix, in a short episode unquestionably added 
by Apuleius (infra, p. 213) we find mentioned the names and 
professions of four different men, whose only claim upon our 
attention lies in the fact that they were among the many 
victims of a mad dog. 6 When Lucius injures his hoof on a 
sharp stone the Greek author (22) takes no pains to tell us 
which one it was, but Apuleius, with some care, explains that 
the injury was in Lucius’ left hoof and right leg (vi, 25) . 7 We 
learn more about these hoofs in vi, 30: “ rursum titubas et 
vacillas et putres isti tui pedes fugere possunt, ambulare 
nesciunt? ”— which is more concrete than vvv \u\8s 6re 
iilroSidpaaK&v ia\wteas', (24). When Lucius belonged to the 
poor gardener, his fare, according to ' Ovos , 43, consisted of 
“ tough and bitter lettuces”^ but in Apuleius it is “ bitter old 
lettuces that ran into an enormous growth of seed, and stood 
up like brushes, filled with a nasty, rotten, slimy sap.” (ix, 32, 
Byrne’s translation). Of the two cooks mentioned in ' Ovos , 

6 Characters introduced elsewhere who have no part in the plot are: the 
8enex accompanying Byrrhena, n, 2; the servant of the priests (viii, 26), who is 
brought in merely for the sake of a joke; the little son of the cook, vm, 31; 
and the miller’s daughter in ix, 31. None of these are mentioned in the ‘'Oi'os 
and since they are superfluous it is probable that they were not mentioned in 
the original. Apuleius also gives us the names of persons who are either name¬ 
less in the Greek or not mentioned at all; so Salvia, the mother of Lucius, n, 2; 
Theseus, his father, i, 23; Pamphile, the name of Milo’s wife, n, 5; Charite, the 
name of the captive girl, vn, 12; and Tleptolemus, her lover. On the other 
hand, a number of important characters remain nameless in both versions. 

7 This passage and those that follow involve no contradictions to the sub¬ 
stance of the epitome, though they arc undoubtedly Apuleian conceits. I cite 
them merely for their intrinsic interest. There are many others like them; cf. 
especially Met. vi, 31 and "O^os, 25; vii, 16 and ’Xb'os, 28; also ix, 12. 
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46, the one provides “ fish and meat,” the other “bread and 
pastry”; whereas, in Apuleius (x, 13) the one cook provides 
“ abundant fragments of pork, fowls, fish, and meats of that 
sort,” and the other “ bread, confectionery, iced cakes, crescent 
cakes, lizard cakes, and an assortment of sweet confections ” 
(Byrne). 

This concreteness and love of detail are conspicuous through¬ 
out the Metamorphoses , in the interpolated sections no less 

than in the main story. In view of Apuleius’ tendency to 

♦ 

add such matter, and of the comparative absence of it in the 
"0 vos, we may reasonably conclude that the original Greek 
version was much less marked in this respect than the Latin 
copy. 

I come now to a variety of innovations which, though diffi¬ 
cult to classify, have the general effect of making the tone of 
certain parts of the story more serious. 

As a mystic Apuleius tends to describe supernatural pheno¬ 
mena somewhat sympathetically, and occasionally in a spirit 
of genuine superstition rather than in the uniformly ironical 
or disinterested tone of the ' Ovos . So in the Metamorphoses 
Fotis speaks of magic in a tone of exaggerated awe, 8 and 
Lucius at one time stands in dread of sorcery (ii, 11; 20), 
while at another he is eager, as always in the “Ovos, to in¬ 
vestigate it without any thought of personal danger (ii, 6). 
Notice also the serious tone in which Apuleius tells of the 
miller’s death through the agency of a witch (ix, 29-30), and 
the awful portents preceding the death of the three peasant 
brothers (ix, 34) . 9 But the most conspicuous example of 
added seriousness is afforded by the whole of Book xi. Here, 
in place of the farcical ending given in the * Opos , which is 
thoroughly consistent with the spirit and tone of the preceding 
narrative, Apuleius substitutes a long and solemn description 
of religious mysteries. The mere fact that this ending differs 

8 hi, 15; contrast *0 vos, 11: tovtojv iih> olda ovdev, says Palaestra, fia 7r\\> 
Ke<pa\riv rr\u <rrjv Kal rrjvbe rrjv paKap'iav euvijv. 

9 Conclusive evidence that this story (ix, 33-38) has been interpolated is 
given by Burger, pp. 21-23. 
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radically from that in the "Ovos is sufficient proof of its Apul- 
eian origin, though there are many other indications to the 
same effect. 10 Similar incongruity is effected also by the 
insertion of such tragic stories as that of Charite and Tleptole- 
mus, and of the fate of the three peasant brothers in ix, 33-38. 

The tone of the Roman writer is likely to pass from playful 
to serious whenever he has occasion to animadvert upon some¬ 
thing in which he is personally interested. The author of the ' 
"Ovos, for example, shows no interest in persons as such, not 
even in Lucius; but Apuleius likes to call attention to the 
lineage and worldly dignity of minor characters as well as of 
Lucius. The latter’s vetus prosapia is described in the pro¬ 
logue, which Apuleius has added, 11 and is needlessly and 
seriously insisted upon elsewhere, especially in connection 
with the Risus festival. 12 Compare further those passages 
already cited in which Apuleius dwells upon women, customs, 
institutions, etc., for their picturesque rather than for their 
dramatic value. 

Numerous sophistic digressions contribute to the same in¬ 
congruous effect. The essay on human hair in n, 8-9 is 
stuffed clumsily into the midst of a lively flirtation. It could 
not have been in the Merapopipuaeis because it cannot be 
fitted into the context of the epitome. Chapter 6, which 
covers the whole scene depicted in n, 7-10, consists of con¬ 
tinuous and closely interwoven repartie, and Apuleius, in 
order to get in his essay at all, has been obliged to omit a 
large part of the Greek author’s best wit. As soon as the 
identity of Lucius’ host Hipparchus is made clear to Abroea 
in "Ovos, 4, she warns Lucius against Hipparchus’ wife, as 
being a dangerous sorceress. Apuleius keeps the substance 
of this dialogue (ii, 3; 5) but between the mention of Lucius’ 

10 Cf. Rohde in Rh. Mus . XL, 76 ff., and Btirger, pp. 52-53. 

11 See Class. Phil, xvm, 230, n. 2. 

11 Cf. i, 2; 23; n, 2-3; hi, 15; vi, 29; the prosapia tanta of Venus in vi, 23; 
the prosapiae maiorum gloria of the oppressor of the three peasant brothers 
(ix, 35); the prosapia et dignitas of Thiasus (x, 18); and the gencrosa suholes of 
his horses. 
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host and the warning of Byrrhena (= Abroea), which should 
follow immediately, he inserts a thirty-line description of the 
latter’s house, to which Lucius is brought for no other purpose. 
In order to avoid too violent an interruption, however, Apul- 
eius is obliged to change the original conversation. In the 
Greek, Lucius at first refers to his host without naming him, 
whereupon Abroea asks his name and, upon being informed, 
* and having made sure of his identity, utters her warning. In 
the Metamorphoses, however, Lucius mentions the name of his 
host immediately without being asked, so that the conversa¬ 
tion is closed and the words xol 5^ ical Karayg . . . rpvtpfj 
(3J4 lines) are necessarily crowded out. Compare also the 
description in xi, 3. The Greek author brings in nothing 
that does not bear directly upon the fortunes of Lucius. 
When he is not describing some ironical or amusing experience 
of his protagonist, he is rapidly preparing the setting therefor. 
Now and then he may cast a cynical eye upon minor characters 
and events; but it is only for an instant in passing, and he 
never dwells seriously or subjectively upon anything. But 
Apuleius, is striving to give us a variety of artistic entertain¬ 
ments, and to exercise his own talent, often passes from the 
ironical or playful tone to the serious and affected. 

Another feature of the Metamorphoses which stands in strong 
contrast to the "Ovos is the author’s subjectivity. Apuleius 
is continually speaking of his own literary art, or addressing 
the reader, or making explicit references to stories and story¬ 
telling, or putting himself (as in Book xi) in the place of 
Lucius. Compare vm, 1, in the introduction to the tale of 
Charite and Tleptolemus: “ sed ut cuncta noritis referam vobis 
a capite quae gesta sunt quaeque possent merito doctiores 
quibus stilos fortuna subministrat, in historiae specimen 
chartis involvere;” ix, 30, introducing the story of the miller’s 
death: “ sed forsitan lector scrupulosus reprehendens narratum 
meum sic argumentabaris, etc.; xi, 3, eius mirandam speciem 
ad vos etiam referre conit^r, si tamen mihi disserendi,” etc.; 
ih. 23: “ quaeras forsitan satis anxie, studiose lector . . . 
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dicerem.” Passages of this sort occur frequently in the 
Metamorphoses, especially when the author introduces a 
story or some other digression. 13 Almost everywhere, how¬ 
ever, the conscious sophistic effort is evident, and one might 
say of Apuleius that which Tacitus says of Mucianus: 
“omnium quae diceret atqueageret arte quadam ostentator.” 

Explicit references to stories or story-telling are made in the 
prologue, in I, 2; 7( ?) ; 20; n, 20; iv, 27; 32, and vi, 25, all 
referring to Cupid and Psyche; vi, 29; vn, 16; viii, 1; ix, 4; 
14; 17; x, 2; 23. 

Like the author himself, Lucius has been initiated into many 
mysteries and knows how to keep a sacred silence (ill, 15; cf. 
Book xi and Apol. 55); and, when he becomes sincerely dis¬ 
gusted with what appears to be the depravity of the female 
sex (vn, 10-11), when he soliloquizes solemnly on the in¬ 
stability of fortune and how the innocent are often mistaken 
for the guilty (vn, 2), or when he inveighs with earnest in¬ 
dignation against corrupt judgments (x, 33), it is easy to 
recognize, beneath the ass’s skin, the Carthaginian sophist 
and the would-be Platonic philosopher. If there had been 
any noticeable amount of this subjectivity in the Greek 
Mera/iop^oxm j, then the epitome, copied literally, must have 
reproduced some of it; but since there is not the slightest 
trace of it in the * Opos , and since we know that Apuleius has 
added at least some of it, we have every reason to believe that 
the style of the original was as simple and objective as that of 
the epitome. 

Passing now to the more organic features of the Meta¬ 
morphoses, we note first that in several places Apuleius has 
expanded the plot of the original story. The first clear in¬ 
stance occurs in I, 21, where Lucius stops at a tavern to make 
an inquiry which in the “Ovos he addresses more properly to 

13 Cf. i, 1; iv, 6; 27; 32; vii, 6; viii, 22, “inibi coeptum facinus oppido memora- 
bilc narrare cupio”; ix, 4; 14, “ fabulam denique bonam prae ceteris, suavem, 
comptam ad auris vestras adferre decrevi et en occipio ”; ib. 32; x, 2, “ sed ut vos 
etiam legatis ad libmm profero (sc. facinus) ”; ib. 7, “sed quae plane comperi ad 
istas litteras proferam”; ib. 18; 33. 
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his fellow-travelers from Hypata (cf. supra, p. 201). The en¬ 
counter with Pythias (i, 24-25) is another case in point: 
Apuleius tells us that Lucius had to go to the provision market 
immediately after arriving at Milo’s house in order to get him¬ 
self some dinner; that while he was down town he met an 
old schoolmate by the name of Pythias, whom he had known 
at Athens; and that the latter, now an aedile, trampled on his 
purchase of fish by way of contumely to the merchant who 
had sold them. In the "Ovos (3) Lucius takes dinner with his 
host, as we should expect, and hence has no occasion to buy 
provisions (cf. Burger, p. 31). This meeting with an old 
friend at Hypata appears to have been suggested by the 
later meeting with Abroea, the friend of Lucius’ mother; and 
the whole episode looks very much like a mime taken directly 
from the Roman stage. Again, soon after his transformation 
Lucius is obliged to share lodgings with his own horse and an¬ 
other ass, both of whom actively resent his intrusion ( "Opos, 
15). Apuleius retains this incident, but proceeds to add 
another of his own made on the same pattern (hi, 27). He tells 
us that Lucius, in order to regain his proper form, attempted 
to eat some roses which he saw in a wreath placed on an image 
of the (Italian) goddess Epona, and that he was severely 
beaten by his own servant for the attempt. This episode, as 
Burger shows (pp. 38-39), involves many improbabilities 
and cannot be fitted into the context of the Greek epitome. 
Moreover, the statement that the beating was interrupted by 
the incursion of the robbers 14 contradicts the facts as given in 
the “Ovos, to wit, that the robbers broke in long after Lucius’ 
first entrance into the stable, and at a time when all was quiet— 
<TLuirri iroWri Kai virvos 6 y\vicvs (16). Another expansion of 
the story is made at the beginning of Book ix. In this 
passage the Greek author relates (40) how Lucius, in order 
to escape impending death at the hands of a cook, ran into the 

14 This leads Apuleius into another contradiction when he says that the 
servant fled in terror on the robbers’ approach; for in vn, 2 and in w O*'os, 16 we 
learn that this servant was bound in the house, together with the other inmates. 
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house where his masters were dining and turned everything 
upside down in the hope that they would think him a danger¬ 
ous creature and so keep him carefully locked up and guarded. 
Instead, they thought that he was mad and attacked him, 
in self-defense as it were, with their spears. He then escaped 
by running into an adjoining room where he was shut up until 
morning. All this runs along smoothly enough in the Greek, 
but Apuleius confuses the whole scene by adding a new and 
contradictory episode for the sake of a needless explanation. 
He says that, after Lucius had upset the tables in the dining¬ 
room, he was given in charge of a servant to be locked up; 
that shortly afterwards it was announced that a mad dog had 
recently bitten a large number of men and domestic animals 
on the estate; and that the men in the dining-room, on learning 
this, and concluding that Lucius was mad, paid no heed to the 
numerous other animals and men, but immediately took up 
arms and marched out to the stable against Lucius, as if the 
only source of danger were from him. Being driven from the 
stable, he rushes back into the house where he remains unmo¬ 
lested. (cf. Burger, pp. 15-16). The death of the miller is 
another addition more or less closely connected with the for¬ 
tunes of Lucius; and so is the gardener’s journey with Lucius 
to the house of a friend who killed himself on learning of the 
violent death of his three sons (cf. supra, n. 9). 15 All of these 
episodes involve direct and substantial contradictions to the 
'Ovos , and in most cases to the context of the Metamorphoses 
as well. We may therefore regard them as clear cases of 
interpolation. There remain a few other noteworthy passages, 
which, though they involve no serious contradictions, have 
every appearance of being Apuleian expansions—judging 
from their style and content. 16 


15 For the Risus festival as an Apuleian addition, see below, p. 221. 

18 1 refer particularly to the story of the boy’s death in vn, 24-27, the oracle 
of the priests in ix, 8, and the flight of the servants in vm, 15-23. For a critical 
discussion of the first two see Burger, pp. 43-44, 50-51. The flight of the ser¬ 
vants is thus related in the *0 vos (34): Kai ri]v vijKra o\rjv kXOdvres odou &pya\kay 
nai Tpicou aWuv rjiitp&v ttjv o8w avbaavres kpxoptfa es ttoXlv ttjs MaKedouias 
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It will have been noted that several of the episodes which 
Apuleius has added are modelled upon, or suggested by, 
others which are related elsewhere in the text of both versions. 
This of course results in a duplication of incidents of the same 
general nature, a thing which the Greek author is careful to • 
avoid. Lucius’ unsuccessful attempt to get at roses in the 
stable anticipates and was probably suggested by another 
attempt described in * Ovos , 17 (= hi, 29—iv, 2), where 
Apuleius’ proneness to duplicate is still further illustrated. 
The passage in question deals with Lucius’ journey in company 
with the robbers when fleeing from Hypata, and their arrival 
at a stopping-place on the road. In the Greek version we are 
told that Lucius was unable to eat any roses for the very good 
reason that his mouth, and those of the other animals, were 
muzzled in order to prevent them from browsing along the 
way. wore ks rifv rdre , says Lucius, /cal tytiva 5vos. 17 When 
they arrived at the stopping-place, the animals were unbridled 
and barley was spread before them. Lucius did not like this 
sort of meal and, spying a garden in the back yard, ran thither 
to eat some vegetables and to investigate some flowers that 

HkpoLav peydXTjp teal 7roXvdp0pw7rop. In place of this Apuleius describes at length a 
few adventures along the road, including an encounter with a terrible dragon dis¬ 
guised as an old man (20-21) and the story of the horrible punishment of a 
certain slave (22). From scattered but explicit references in the Latin text 
one gathers that this flight to Beroea occupied the same amount of time as stated 
in the Greek. It seems more probable that the epitomizer has copied his ori¬ 
ginal literally in this passage, than that he has taken the pains to estimate the 
length of the journey from such indications as we have in Apuleius. The first 
stage of the journey in Apuleius brings the party “ad quoddam castellum frequens 
et opulens ”.(vm f 15); and these adjectives, which do not seem very appropriate 
to a hamlet situated in the midst of a wild region said to be infested with wolves, 
look as if they had been suggested by the words fxeydXrjp icai TroXvdpOpooTrop 
which stand in the corresponding sentence in the "Ovos, and are applied to Beroea, 
the end of the journey. These points may at least arouse our suspicions, though 
the style and content of this section constitute the best argument for its Apuleian 
origin. For similar reasons I would also exclude vn, 1-3 from the original 
story. 

17 The epitomizer may have omitted some explicit reference to Lucius’ 
actually seeing roses, or some whimsical conceit of the sort supplied by Wieland 
in his translation: “Daher ware ich fur damals Esel geblieben, auch wenn es 
Rosen vom Himmel geregnet hatte.” 
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looked like roses but proved to be the poisonous rhododaphne. 
He had not been long in the garden when he was discovered 
by his masters and beaten. Now compare Apuleius, hi, 29- 
iv, 2. Here we are told that Lucius saw a garden while on the 
march, that he walked into it and was about to eat some roses 
when the idea occurred to him that it would be dangerous to 
do so: his sudden change into a man might cause the robbers 
to kill him, or he might run the risk of a future indictment for 
magic. 18 Therefore he refrained. On arriving at the stopping- 
place and being let loose to pasture, he sees another garden 
back of the barn and proceeds thither, not yet however having 
caught sight of any roses, as he does in the "Ovos. After eating 
a bit in the garden, he looks about for some roses and presently 
catches sight of the rhododaphne some distance away in a 
grove, whither he proceeds. Looking back over this episode, 
we see that Apuleius has led Lucius into two gardens and a 
grove instead of into one garden. Since the ass was muzzled 
while on the road ('Ovos, 17), he could have no object in wand¬ 
ering into a garden even if the robbers would let him. This is 
simply an awkward anticipation of his behaviour at the 
stopping-place. Further, the statement that Lucius found the 
rhododaphne in a grove beyond the garden contradicts the 

18 “Ne . . . evidens exitium inter manus latronum offenderem, vel artis 
magicae suspectione vel indicii futuri crimination©"; cf. ix, 6, 41 vel figuram 
tuam repente mutatam sequius interpretatus aliquis malign© criminabitur’'; 
iii, 16 “quod scelus (sc. magia) nisi tandem desines magistratibus te constanter 
obiciam”; and x, 17, where Lucius is apprehensive of being considered an evil 
prodigy owing to his uncommon intelligence as an ass. The recurrence of this 
idea, though originally prompted by ~Ovos , 54, suggests that Apuleius was 
rather keenly alive to the danger of a man's being accused of magic, and that 
here, as often in the Metamorphoses , especially Book xi, our author is recalling 
his own experiences. If so, the Metamorphoses must have been written after, 
and not, as some have supposed, before the time of the Apologia . In this 
connection compare xi, 30, “nec extimescerem malevolorum disseminationes, 
quas studiorum meorum laboriosa doctrina ibidem fervebat,” with Apol. t 4-5, 
where Apuleius claims that his eloquence was partly responsible for the accusa¬ 
tion brought against him. Note further the indignant harangue about the 
unjust trial of Socrates (x, 33) and Lucius' meditation on how the innocent are 
mistaken for the guilty (vn, 2), and “quam plerumque insontes periclitantur 
homines!" in ix, 10. 

15 
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Greek. Apuleius brought this in because he had to explain 
why Lucius, who, according to his version, had refrained from 
eating roses shortly before when he had a chance, should now 
be anxious to do so. Apuleius would make it appear that the 
grove was far enough away so that Lucius could not be seen. 
Nevertheless, Lucius is seen, and one of his masters runs out 
to the grove and beats him for eating in the garden. 

Other cases of duplication have already been noted. As 
a result of having kept Lucius in the cave for the purpose of 
listening to the tale of Cupid and Psyche, Apuleius has been 
obliged to represent the robbers as making two extra trips to 
fetch the remainder of the spoil instead of only one (cf. supra, 
p. 202). The false charge brought against the gardener in ix, 
41 (p. 204)—that he had appropriated a silver vase belonging 
to an army officer—is patterned after ix, 9 (= "Ovos, 41) 
where the priests steal a golden urn from the temple of a 
local deity, and are afterwards thrown into prison for it. The 
exhaustive search of the house by the “ lictors and other public 
officers ” (ix, 41) who, however, fail to find the ass, is an 
awkward anticipation of the successful search which follows 
immediately in both versions ('Ovos, 45, Met. ix, 42) after 
Lucius has betrayed his hiding-place. In the same passage, 
when the ass protrudes his head from an upper window and 
gazes upon the crowd below, no shadow is required to reveal 
his presence in the house; but Apuleius tells us that Lucius 
was betrayed by means of his shadow and thus succeeds in 
explaining the origin of two proverbs (de prospectu et umbra 
asini ) instead of only one, 6vov xapaKv^eus. The words of 
Lucius in Met. i, 21, “ prospicue Demeas meus in me consuluit,” 
etc., which are addressed to the old woman at the inn (cf. 
supra p. 201) are suggested by those of Hipparchus to Lucius 
later in "Ovos, 2: AAA’ 6 piv <pI\tcltos . . . Aeicpiavds (= De¬ 
meas) et> xotei sal Oapp&v xkpxti, etc., which in turn are echoed 
by Apuleius in i, 22-23. 19 

l# The following passages also involve noteworthy duplications and were 
therefore probably not in the original, although there are no other indications 
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This proneness to anticipate in an earlier passage an incident 
or an idea that properly belonged further on sometimes re¬ 
sults merely in a change in the order of events. Thus Milo, 
in spite of his distrust of strangers, which Apuleius himself 
has exaggerated, offers Lucius the hospitality of his home 
before reading his letter of introduction (i, 22; contrast "0 vos, 
2). Pamphile (m, 21) anoints herself before invoking the 
lamp; but it is clear that the reverse order as given in "Ovos, 
12 is correct, since we see from the transformation of Lucius 
(hi, 24; "Ovos, 13) that it is not the incantation that brings 
about the metamorphosis, but the ointment itself, the effect 
of which is immediate. In iv, 22-23, the robbers are said to 
have started out on another expedition on the very night in 
which they had returned from their long journey to Hypata. 
In the "Ovos, however, this trip is not begun until the next 
day, and then, instead of returning within a few hours with 
the girl, as in Apuleius, they are gone three days. Apuleius 
seems to be in a hurry to introduce the captive girl. The 
announcement that Lucius is a “ Cappadocian ” is made by 
the auctioneer in Apuleius, vm, 24, but by his purchaser, 
Philebus, on a later occasion in the "Ovos, 36. Lucius had 
better reason to say that Fortune was “smiling upon ” him 
when he was taken to dinner with his master ( "Ovos, 47) 
than previously when he was discovered eating his master’s 
confections secretly (x, 16). 

At the beginning of the Metamorphoses Apuleius announces 
his intention of weaving together various stories. 20 Reference 
is here made, partly no doubt to the insertion of separate 
stories into the framework of the Luciad (Jabulam Graecanicam ); 
but since we find some instances in which two or more noveUae 

to that effect: ill, 14 t adiuro—caput , cf. hi, 23 (’'Oyos, 11); vm, 25, lymphaticus 
exUire , etc., cf. ix, 1, ( ■'Opos, 40); vm, 25, the apprehensions of Philebus about 
the image of his goddess, cf . viii, 30 (‘'Oi'os, 38) ; x, 19, ad instar asinariae 
Pasiphaae , cf. x, 22 ("Ovos, 51). 

20 1 , 1, “varias fabulas conseram” etc. On the Apuleian origin of this 
sentence, as well as of the entire prologue, see Class. Phil, xvm, 230, n. 2. 
Note also the self-conscious reference to story-telling which, as we have already 
seen, is peculiarly Apuleian. 
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have obviously been dovetailed one into the other, we may 
well believe that Apuleius is directly responsible for this sort 
of “ weaving ” also, and for more of it than we can actually 
prove. 

The fortunes of Lamachus, Alcimus, and Thrasyleon re¬ 
spectively, as told in iv, 9-21, constitute three very distinct 
Schwdnke; yet they are told by one of the robbers as the ex¬ 
periences of his comrades on a single expedition. Evidently 
Apuleius has taken these three stories from some Greek col¬ 
lection of novellae where they were told separately. At any 
rate, they could scarcely have stood in the original story of 
Lucius. Burger (p. 41) rejects them because of their style, 
and in view of their loose connection with the main story; 
but there are better indications which he overlooked. The 
situation as described in both texts is this ("Ovos, 21; Met. 
iv, 8). Lucius has just arrived at the robbers’ cave in company 
with the men who had carried him off. Presently there arrives 
another band of robbers, more numerous than the first, and 
laden with a huge burden of costly spoil, nXeiara 6<ra xpwra 

Kal apyvpci /cat Iparia Kai Koapov yvvaiKeiov nal &v8peiov to\vv, Or, 

according to Apuleius, “ booty consisting of gold and silver 
coin, valuable plate, and robes of silk and gold brocade.” 
Both parties then fall to carousing. At this point the author 
of the "Ovos leaves them and turns his attention to Lucius; 
but in Apuleius everything that immediately follows is con¬ 
tradictory: one of the men belonging to the party that had 
carried off Lucius taunts the newly arrived party with failure, 
saying that they have come back badly reduced in numbers 
and that their thefts have been paltry and insignificant— 
“ enim vos bonae frugi latrones inter furta parva atque ser- 
vilia timidule per balneas et aniles cellulas reptantes scru- 
tariam facitis.” In reply to this, the spokesman of the newly 
arrived party admits implicitly the failure of his comrades, 
and proceeds to relate as the complete and immediate ex¬ 
periences of his own company the adventures involving the 
deaths of Lamachus, Alcimus, and Thrasyleon, all of which 
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result in comparative failure, and so contradict the preceding 
statement, according to which these same robbers had re¬ 
turned with an unusually large amount of valuable spoil. 
In the first adventure the robbers do not even get into the 
house; in the second Alcimus is killed while robbing a poor 
old woman even of her bed-clothes, and nothing is said of any 
booty being secured; in the third the robbers are said to have 
gotten a certain amount of gold and silver which they managed 
to stow away before the household of Demochares was aroused. 
This does not account for the Kbapov ywamtlov ical bvbptiov 
iroXfpv, nor do I believe that in the pre-Apuleian form of the 
last story there was any carrying away of gold and silver. 
The attempt at robbery must have been an absolute failure 
like the others. According to iv, 18 Thrasyleon, who in the 
guise of a bear had been given to Demochares and was kept 
indoors, kills several servants on guard and lets the whole 
band of robbers into the house. He then shows them the room 
where the money is kept and they break violently into it, 
“perfracto confertae manus violentia.” Everyone is then 
ordered to carry away as much gold and silver as he can, and 
after hiding it in a sepulcre outside the city, to return for more. 
While Thrasyleon and the speaker are quietly waiting for 
their comrades to return, a servant wakes up and alarms the 
household, whereupon Thrasyleon is pursued and killed. One 
wonders why the robbers, who had undisturbed access to the 
house, did not make a clean sweep in the beginning and take 
Thrasyleon away with them; but it is still more strange that 
the household should sleep while the robbers were battering 
down the treasury and killing the guards, only to be aroused 
and alarmed later by a servant who happened to wake up 
when everything was quiet and no one in the house but the 
familiar bear. Under these circumstances there was no reason 
why Thrasyleon, so highly valued by his master as a bear, 
should be pursued and killed; for he was doing no particular 
harm at the time, and practically the entire household had 
long been accustomed to handling bears (iv, 17). The death 
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of Thrasyleon, like that of Lamachus and Alcimus, must have 
occurred while he was attempting robbery. By a tour de 
force , however, Apuleius has allowed the robbers to get some 
of Demochares’ treasure in order to avoid too obvious a con¬ 
tradiction; but there can be little doubt that in the original 
story, wherever it came from, the whole attempt at robbery 
was nipped in the bud. 

If one examines the biographical account in x, 23-28 of the 
woman condemned to the beasts, he will find that it consists 
of three distinct novellae each complete in itself. The first 
(23-24) tells of the cruelty of a jealous wife to her husband’s 
sister and is comparable in nature and length to the short 
tale of intrigue related in vm, 22. Perhaps it was taken from 
the same source. The second (25-26) involves a different 
motive: this time the woman induces a physician to give her 
husband poison, then very adroitly compels the poison dis¬ 
penser to drink his own medicine in his victim’s presence. 
In the third episode (27-28) the woman attempts to avoid 
payment for the poison she has bought on a different occasion 
by poisoning the seller, this time a woman. We cannot of 
course prove that Apuleius was the first to string these stories 
together as the deeds of one person; yet I have no doubt that he 
did so, in order to justify as fully as possible the woman’s 
condemnation to the beasts. 21 

n It may be going too far to suggest that perhaps also in the tale of Thely- 
phron (ii, 21-30) Apuleius has made one story out of two; yet I have always 
felt that the unity of this story was more formal than real. The murder of the 
young husband by his wife and the subsequent discovery of the latter’s guilt 
when the victim was brought back to life may once have been a separate story. 
The wife’s guilt is strangely contradictory to the scrupulous and to all appear¬ 
ances loving care which she previously shows in guarding her husband’s body 
from the witches. If she had murdered him, why should she be so anxious about 
the welfare of his corpse? And, when the dead man, after being brought to 
life, attempts to prove his statement that his wife poisoned him by telling what 
happened to Thelyphron, he is not very convincing nor relevant. Just what 
the original denouement in the witch story was one can only guess—perhaps it 
was essentially the same as Apuleius gives it except for the somewhat incongru¬ 
ous murder story; but, whatever it was, I suspect that it took place at the end 
of chap. 26, where Thelyphron on the morning after his unsuccessful vigil is 
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The account of the festival of Risus (n, 31; hi, 1-11) has 
been regarded by all the critics with whom I am familiar, 
including Burger, as belonging in the original story of Lucius; 
but a close study of the context will show that this supposi¬ 
tion is very improbable, and that the episode in question must 
have been woven in by a later hand, that is, by Apuleius 
himself. The treatment of this passage, which contains 
many puzzling obscurities, has been omitted here for lack of 
space, and will form the subject of a separate paper to be 
published in the near future. 

The distribution of independent stories at intervals through¬ 
out the Luciad is not haphazard. As a rule, they are intro¬ 
duced into the most appropriate setting that the plot affords, 
though this may not be very good; and stories of the same sort 
are, with some exceptions, grouped together. Thus, the three 
robber stories are interpolated in Book iv while Lucius is 
staying at the robber’s cave, and a fourth, that of Haemus, 
follows in the same setting (vn, 6). The fact that all these 
stories have been added by Apuleius leads us to suspect the 
same of similar groups elsewhere, such as the three stories of 
adultery in Book ix and the stories of female vengeance in 
Book x. 

In reviewing the literary habits of Apuleius, as revealed in 
the passages we have discussed, the following points are 
noteworthy: that he consciously strives for originality and 
has added or substituted many passages of his own ranging 
in length from a few words to an entire book; that he is re¬ 
sponsible for a long list of palpable errors, many of them struc¬ 
tural and artistic, others due to carelessness or violation of the 
common demands of logic and plausibility; 22 that he is par- 

driven from the house by the servants— 11 sic in modum superbi iuvenis Adonis 
vei musici vatis Pipleii laceratus atque discerptus domo proturbor.” 

For the view that Apuleius* tale of Cupid and Psyche is a contamination of 
two originally separate legends, see the article by J. von Wageningen, 14 Psyche 
Ancilla,*’ Mnemosyne , xliv (1916), 177. 

22 In view of the many errors that Apuleius has made in retelling what he 
calls the “Greek story*’ (i, 1), one must not take seriously the contention of 
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ticularly fond of introducing and describing female char¬ 
acters; that he takes a special interest quite foreign to the 
Greek author in the formal aspects of life and institutions, 
especially Roman, and that he has interpolated references to, 
or descriptions of, matters pertaining to the law courts, the 
army, the magistrates, the worldly dignity and equipage of 
certain persons, and the public shows and festivals; that he 
exaggerates the substance of his Greek original; that he makes 
the story more picturesque by the substitution of concrete 
for more abstract representation, and by the addition of 
numerous details; that he interpolates stories of a tragic 
nature, such as that of Charite and Tleptolemus; that he makes 
the tone of many parts of the original narrative more serious 
by a variety of innovations (by substituting Book xi in place 
of the farcical ending given in the ' Ovos , by describing magic 
phenomena at times in a spirit of genuine superstition, by 
the insertion in the midst of an otherwise lively narrative of 
elaborate, sophistic descriptions, by showing a serious interest 
in minor objects and persons for their own sake, by his sub¬ 
jective attitude towards things which the Greek author treats 
objectively and indifferently, by making Lucius more dignified 
and reflective, and by self-conscious references to his own 
literary art); that he expands the original story by adding to 
Lucius’ adventures; that many of the added episodes are sug¬ 
gested by or patterned after events related in the original; 
that he duplicates certain incidents and ideas, generally as a 

Enrico Cocchia that Apuleius wrote the original Greek version in his youth 
and that the Latin Metamorphoses is merely a revision of the author’s own 
work. Cocchia’s book (Rornamo e realtft nella vita e neU'attivita letteraria di 
Lucio Apuleio) written in 1915, has, however, passed without serious challenge 
almost everywhere outside of Germany. It was hailed by a prominent Ameri¬ 
can scholar as 44 a long step in the right direction ” ( A.J.P . xxxviii, 317) and 
described by an Englishman as written with 44 grasp and understanding ” ( C.R . 
xxxi, 28). As a matter of fact, Cocchia’s book, when judged from the scien¬ 
tific standpoint, is worthless. The main thesis, supported by no jot of reliable 
evidence, is demonstrably wrong; and the large number of errors which the 
I)ook contains makes it wholly unreliable and misleading, even as a guide to the 
opinions of other scholars, several of whom are badly misunderstood or mis¬ 
represented. 
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result of anticipating passages in the original, then retaining 
them later on in their proper places; that this tendency to 
anticipate sometimes results in a reversal of the proper order 
of events; that certain separate stories have been dovetailed 
one into the other; and that when it comes to adding embellish¬ 
ments of various sorts, he shows a strong tendency to sow with 
the sack instead of with the hand. 

These observations are founded exclusively upon such 
passages in the Metamorphoses as can be clearly proved, by the 
context and by comparison with the "Ovos, to be the innova¬ 
tions of Apuleius. Each of the phenomena referred to is 
illustrated by at least one indubitable instance, and in most 
cases by many more. There remain, of course, many passages 
not found in the 'Ovos which show these Apuleian peculiari¬ 
ties plainly enough, but which do not happen to contradict the 
context or the substance of the epitome. Conspicuous among 
these are the numerous independent novellae, most of which are 
introduced abruptly or self-consciously and are written in a 
spirit and tendency differing from that of the main narrative. 
That these novellae have all been added by Apuleius can scarcely 
be doubted when we take into account the Roman writer’s 
methods and tendencies as outlined above and the fact that 
there is no trace of anything of the sort, either in the "Ovos, 
where everything is direct and uniformly ironical, or in any 
other Greek novel. When a Greek author wishes to tell a 
series of stories he makes no attempt to weave them together 
or to suggest that they have any connection with each other; 
instead, he follows the established norm of such w r orks as 
Parthenius’ ’Epwrtxd iraOr) nara, Plutarch’s ’Epwrixal Sirjyricrtts, 
or Lucian’s Toxaris, etc., which profess to be nothing more 
than collections of separate items, usually homogeneous. 
Of course, an eccentric writer might disregard these common 
conventions— quidlihet audendi semper juit acqua potestas. But 
it is significant that we have no knowledge of any Greek 
work in which separate fabtdac were woven together as in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, nor of any Greek romance, however 
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discursive, into which jahvlae as such are deliberately inserted, 
as they are in Petronius and Apuleius. The practice would 
seem to be peculiarly Roman. At any rate, we know that it 
is Apuleian because we can prove that several of the stories 
in the Metamorphoses have been added by the Roman writer, 23 
and this accords with his own promise at the beginning, varias 
fabulas conseram. 

On the other hand, the assumption that some of the stories 
in the Metamorphoses were taken from the Greek original and 
that the latter work had the same loose structure that we 
find in Apuleius, is extremely difficult to reconcile with the 
title Mera/iop<pa><ms, for with that loose structure the meta¬ 
morphoses would be buried in a mass of other material claim¬ 
ing an independent interest. But in the Luciad proper we 
find many references to the general subject of metamorphoses, 
which is discussed at the beginning and thereafter effectively 
illustrated, first by Lucius’ adventures with the metamor¬ 
phosed wineskins, then by his own transformation into an 
ass as the result of his curious investigations, and finally by 
his change, according to the metaphorical language of “Ovos, 
56, from a useful beast into an ape (« Tidrjuov peTapopvwOeis). 
To such a story, where the primary motivation is uninterrupted 
and stands forth clearly, the title Merapop^wcras is thoroughly 
appropriate; but it would surely not have been appropriate 
to, and probably would not originally have been given to, a 
conglomeration of tales like that of Apuleius, which have 
nothing to do with metamorphoses, and which cause us to 
lose sight of the efficient motif. 24 

n Besides those stories which we have already discussed {supra, pp. 202 f. 
and 218 ff.), the following also involve serious organic contradictions: the tale of 
Aristomenes (i, 5-19; see Btlrger, pp. 27-29); the tale of the robber Haemus 
(vii, 6-8; supra , p. 8); and the story about the death of the three peasant brothers 
(ix, 33-38; see Burger, pp/21-33). 

24 Cf. Class . Phil . xvm, 231 ff. and chapter iii of my dissertation. It is 
commonly assumed, but without any authority, that the story of Lucius was 
confined to the first two books of the lost M €TapLop<pu)<T€is* In that case it must 
have been fairly short. But even that part of the Latin text which deals only 
with the fortunes of Lucius comprises some 150 Teubner pages; and so, if we 
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In reconstructing the outlines of the original Greek Mera- 
poptpwaeis, so far as the extant derivatives will allow, I would 
include only the following major incidents: Lucius’ conversa¬ 
tion about magic on his way to Thessaly (i, 2-4; 20; cf. "Ovos, 1), 
including perhaps some short anecdotes of the kind related 
in Lucian’s Philopseudes; 26 arrival at the house of Hipparchus 
and dinner ( "Ovos, 2-3); search about town for a witch and the 
meeting with Abroea, who tells him about Hipparchus’ wife 
('Oi'os, 4-5); love-making to the maid Palaestra for the pur¬ 
pose of learning Pamphile’s magic secrets ( *Ovos, 6-10); 
dinner at the house of Abroea, where there may have been 
some further discussion of metamorphoses (Met. n, 18 ff.); 
slaughter of the metamorphosed wineskins on the return home 
(n, 32); Palaestra’s explanation on that same night as to how 
the wineskins were animated (hi, 15-18); Lucius’ request that 
Palaestra show him her mistress in action ("O^os, 11, Met. 
hi, 19); the metamorphoses of Pamphile into a bird and of 
Lucius into an ass (Met. hi, 21-25, "Ovos, 12-14); events as 
related in 'Ovos, 15-26, except that the manner in which the 
robbers are captured through the help of the girl’s fiancS 
may have been told more fully than in chapter 26, and must 
have differed from the account given in Apuleius; 2 ® events as 

were to add thereto even a few of the independent novellae the story would far 
exceed the limit of two books of prose fiction, normally about 45 pages. Then 
too, consider what sort of book we should have to postulate in that case—a 
collection of stories, the first one of which, contained in two abnormally long 
books, was itself broken up by the insertion of other stories having nothing to 
do with metamorphoses and of the most diverse nature. Such disregard of the 
commonest literary conventions is not to be expected even in late and ignorant 
Greek authors, much less in an author who lived before the time of Apuleius and 
who wrote in a style which Photius describes as aaipris rt /cal /cadapfo. This 
style is clearly shown in the epitome of his work; for in spite of numerous vul¬ 
garisms, which may be due to the epitomizer or to other later hands, the language 
of the "Ovot is for the most part that of an able and discriminating Atticist, 
and far better than that of any other Greek novel. Cf. Neukamm, De Luciano 
Acini auciore , pp. 77-78, and W. Schmid, Berl. phU. Woch . xxxix, 167; also 
chapter v of my dissertation. 

11 Cf. Btirger, pp. 29-30. 

*• Apuleius says that the young man gained the robbers' confidence by pre¬ 
tending to be the famous Thracian robber Haemus, and that after he had been 
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related in the remainder of the "Ovos except for a noteworthy 
gap at the end of 42, where Apuleius gives us an account of 
the way Lucius betrayed his mistress in adultery. Thi s may 
have served to explain the latter’s persecution of Lucius, 
which made him Xcirrds t&w nal hoOtpys, and it probably 
gave Apuleius his cue for adding two other stories of adultery 
in the same context. 27 

In the "Opos the most obvious and most serious omissions 
are those of the conversation about magic on the way to Hypata 
and probably also at Byrrhena’s dinner-party, and Lucius’ 
adventure with the metamorphosed wineskins. It was doubt¬ 
less because the author of the "Ovos omitted these important 
motivating incidents that he called his epitome Aovklos fj 
0 Opos instead of Merajuop^oxms. 

As for Apuleius, the bizarre nature of his work, resulting 
from the indiscriminate mixture of heterogeneous elements, 
is due to interpolation; and we may well doubt whether any 
type of original composition, especially Greek, was ever so 
multifarious and loose in its general make-up. For the his¬ 
torian of ancient literature these matters are of prime im¬ 
portance; but as readers we can only be thankful that the 
author has preserved so much interesting lore that would 
otherwise have been lost. In spite of the numerous errors in 
logic and composition, Apuleius as a story-teller shows real 
ability; he has added many a brilliant touch of wit, and his 
lively and realistic protrayals of common life are scarcely to 
be matched in ancient literature outside of Petronius. The 
Metamorphoses was not written for an epideictic purpose like 
the author’s Apologia , and many of his other works, but as 

chosen as leader of the band, he succeeded in drugging them by acting as chef— 
“verrit, sternit, coquit, tuceta concinnat, adponit scitule, sed praecipue poculis 
crebris,” etc. (vn, 11). It is probable that in the original version this young 
man entered the robbers* service in the capacity of a cook, for that position had 
become vacant shortly before by the death of the old woman. His pretense of 
being a famous robber is contradictory to the immediately preceding statement 
of the robber who introduced him to the others, according to which he was a 
novice and a beggar (vn, 4.) 

27 Cf. Biirger, p. 2Cb 
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an informal book of entertainment. As such it is very success¬ 
ful. We may regret the loss of the well-balanced Greek 
original; but it is better, I think, that this should have per¬ 
ished than that we should have lost that Egyptian papyrus 
so curiously engraved with exotic figures by the Nilotic reed of 
Apuleius of Madaura. 
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I. PROGRAMME 

Thursday, December 27 

FIRST SESSION, 2.30 o’clock p.m. 

Alfred C. Schlesinger 
Draco in the Hearts of his Countrymen 1 

Robert S. Radford 

The Development of Ovid’s Works, with Especial Reference 
to the Priapea, the Consolatio, the Double Epistles 

(Her. 16-21), and the Second Amoves (p. xxii) 

% 

E. Adelaide Hahn 

Against Interpreting “invidisse deos,” Aeneid, xi, 269, 

as an Exclamation (p. xviii) 

Frank G. Moore 

Annalistic Method as Related to the Book Divisions in 

Tacitus (p. 5) 

Francis W. Kelsey 

A Wax Tablet of the Year 128 a.d. (p. 187) 

Benjamin D. Meritt 
The Revolt of Chalcidice (p. xxi) 

Samuel E. Bassett 

Hector’s Fault in Honor (read by title; p. 117) 

Alfred R. Bellinger 

Notes on Hellenistic Chronology (read by title) 

Henry S. Gehman 

The Peta-Vatthu, Book iv, Translated into English (read by 

title) 2 

1 To be published in Classical Philology. 

2 To be published in the Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register , Colombo, 
Ceylon. 
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. E. Adelaide Hahn 

On the Interpretation of Georgies, i, 201-203 

(read by title; p. xix) 

G. A. Harrer 

The Site of Cicero’s Villa at Arpinum (read by title) 1 

Walter Woodburn Hyde 
Trajan’s Danube Road and Bridge (read by title) 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
7.15 o’clock p.m. 

Edward Kennard Rand 

Illusion and the Ideal: Annual Address of the President of 

the Association 3 


Friday, December 28 
SECOND SESSION, 9.30 o’clock a.m. 

E. G. SlHLER 

Polybius of Megalopolis, the Statesman, Historian, and 
Political Thinker of Decadent and Decaying Greece 

Ben E. Perry 

Some Aspects of the Literary Art of Apuleius in the 

Metamorphoses (p. 196) 

J. 0. Lofberg 

Zvvrjyopia and avKO<pavrla (p. xix) 

Mary A. Grant 
George Converse Fiske 
Cicero’s Orator and Horace’s Ars Poetica (p. xvii) 

9 

Andrew R. Anderson 

A Critique of Theories of Composition of the Aeneid 

Norman W. DeWitt 

The Influence of the Saviour Sentiment upon Vergil (p. 39) 

1 To be published in Studies in Philology , October, 1924. 

2 Published in the Harvard Graduates Magazine , March, 1924. 
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A. V. Williams Jackson 1 
On the Manichean Seals of Faith (read by title) 

Roland G. Kent 

The Vergilian Appendix: Metrical Arguments as to its 

Authorship (read by title; p. 86) 

W. H. Kirk 

Aeneid, 1 , 599, exhaustis or exhaustost (read by title) 2 

L. A. Post 

A Supposed Historical Discrepancy in the Platonic Epistles 

(read by title; p. xxi) 

Henry W. Prescott 

The Silent Actor in Roman Comedy (read by title) 

Robert S. Radford 

A Study of the Language of the Pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton, 
with Especial Reference to its Ovidian Characteristics 

(read by title; p. 168) 

THIRD SESSION, 2.30 o’clock p.m. 

• 

Willard Connely 

Imprints of the Ileroides on the Legend of Good Women (p. xv) 

B. L. Ullman 

Petrarch’s Favorite Books (p. 21) 

Cornelia C. Coulter 
Latin Hymns of the Middle Ages 3 

W. P. Mustard 

The Sacred Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini (read by title) 4 

ROUND TABLE SESSIONS, 4 o’clock p.m. 

Medieval Latin , its Opportunities and Problems as a Field 
for Study and Research. Discussion opened by Professor 

1 Published in the Journal of the American Oriental Society t xliv, 68-72. 

1 To be published in the American Journal of Philology . 

1 To be published in the Studiee in Philology . 

4 To be published as the Introduction to an edition of Geraldini’s Eclogues 
(Johns Hopkins University Press). 
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Lane Cooper, of Cornell University, representing the Modern 
Language Association. Report by Professor Charles H. 
Beeson, of the University of Chicago, on a new dictionary of 
Medieval Latin and on the Medieval Latin primer which 
Professor Beeson has in preparation. 

The Influence of Rhythm and Meter on the Formation of 
Indo-European Words and Clauses. Discussion opened by 
Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University. 

SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 

8 o’clock p.m. 

Clifford H. Moore 
Latin Exercises from a Greek School Room 

Saturday, December 29 

FOURTH SESSION, 9.30 a.m. 

H. B. Van Hoesen 

« 

Improvement of Resources in American Libraries for the 
Study of the Classics and Archaeology (p. xxiii) 

Maurice Bloomfield 

Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu Fiction (p. 141) 

Robert J. Kellogg 

The Euxine Ring: a Study of Early Indo-European Dispersion 

Charles R. Lanman 

Grammars for Beginners: Some Frequent Fundamental Errors 

William K. Prentice 

Callisthenes, the Original Historian of Alexander (p. 74) 

H. L. Crosby 

Lucian and the Art of Medicine (p. xv) 

FIFTH SESSION, 2.30 o’clock p.m. 

Ernest A. Dale 
Ecce iterum Archytam (p. xvi) 
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S. Grant Oliphant 

Caesar, B.G. vn, 41, 1: a Defence of the Text 

Clarence A. Manning 
The Monsters of the Steppes (p. xx) 

Rodney P. Robinson 
Valerius Cato (read by title; p. 98) 

F. W. Shipley 

Vergil’s Half-lines and their Bearing upon Some Points of his 

Verse Technique (read by title) 1 

R. B. Steele 

The Authorship of the Culex (read by title) 

E. H. Sturtevant 

Harmony and Clash of Accent and Ictus in the Latin Hexam¬ 
eter (read by title; p. 51) 

L. C. West 

Commercial Syria under the Roman Empire (read by title) 

1 To be published in the Washington University Record, Humanistic Series, 
1924 . 
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II. MINUTES 

Princeton, N. J. 

First Session 

Thursday afternoon, December 27, 1923. 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting was called to order by the 
President of the Association, Professor Edward Kennard Rand 
of Harvard University, in McCormick Hall, Room 121, 
Princeton University. The session was attended by about 
175 people. 

The Secretary, Professor Clarence P. Bill of Western Re¬ 
serve University, reported as follows: 

Volume 53 of the Transactions and Proceedings was published early in Novem¬ 
ber, over a month later than the expected time. This tardiness was due 
partly to unusual typographical difficulties, but mainly to delay in the delivery 
of certain manuscripts. The Secretary fully appreciates the desirability of 
greater promptness in publication. 

Membership has grown ten per cent during the year. The Endowment 
Fund has increased over $1000, and now totals about $11400. It produces an 
annual income, available toward the cost of the Transactions and Proceedings , 


of about $650. 

The Association now has 953 members, distributed as follows: 

Regular annual members.756 

From the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast.70 

Life members.99 

Relieved from payment of dues because of age and length of member¬ 
ship .28 

953 

The membership record for tho year has been as follows: 

New members.89 

Reinstated. 9 

Gain in members from the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 11 

Total gain. 109 

Members lost 

By death. 4 

By resignation. 7 

Transferred to the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast . . 1 

Dropped for failure in payment of dues.11 

Total loss. 23 

Total net gain. 80 
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The new members elected by the Executive Committee during the past 
year are as follows: 

Prof. Joanna Baker, Lake Erie College. 

Miss Edith A. Beck, Haverhill, Mass. 

Dr. Mary V. Braginton, Mount Holyoke College. 

John Bridge, Lehigh University. 

Miss Cornelia P. Brossard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Mary C. Burchinall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paul H. Burg, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Eli E. Burriss, Washington Square College. 

Dr. James M. Campbell, Brookland, D. C. 

Prof. Marjorie Carpenter, Stephens College. 

James A. Carr, St. Louis, Mo. 

Clive H. Carruther8, McGill University. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Chartiers, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Rev. Joseph P. Christopher, Catholic University. 

Miss A. D. Choate, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. Helen W. Cole, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Willard Connely, Harvard University. 

Prof. Raymond H. Coon, Indiana University. 

Mrs. F. G. Cressey, Denison University. 

Miss Nellie Cunningham, St. Louis, Mo. 

Leslie Dana, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. Irville F. Davidson, St. Stephens College. 

Prof. Charles C. Delano, Mt. Allison University. 

Miss Dorothy Dixon, Lexington, Mass. 

Miss Helen M. Donnelly, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mother M. Edith, Loretto College* 

John B. Edwards, Wells College. 

Miss Hildegarde J. Fitz-Maurice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. A. D. Fraser, Jamestown College. 

Miss Elsie A. Garlach, Albright College. 

J. W. Glynn, Jr., Dartmouth College. 

Dr. Mason D. Gray, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss T. Jennie Green, State Teachers* College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Rev. H. A. Grelis, Villanova College. 

William E. Gwatkin, Princeton University. 

Edwin H. Hazen, Yale University. 

Sister Helen, College of Saint Teresa. 

Miss Hilda Hiemenz, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Ernest L. Highbarger, Northwestern University. 

Urban T. Holmes, Paris, France. 

Dr. H. M. Houston, Emory and Henry College. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, York, Nebr. 

Prof. F. A. Jurkat, Cedarville College. 

Prof. John B. Kelso, College of Wooster. 

Miss Rosalie Kaufmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Prof. Samuel S. Kingsbury, Carroll College. 

Hugo A. Koehler, St. Louis. Mo. 

Prof. Paul E. Kretzmann, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. M. G. Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary. 

Prof. Mark H. Liddell, Purdue University. 

John W. Logan, Randolph-Macon College. 

Miss D. Aileen Lougee, Keuka College. 

Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Catholic University. 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Prof. James A. McMillen, Washington University. 

Prof. Frank B. March, University of Texas. 

Miss Anna C. Mellick, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Roland J. Mulford, Princeton University. 

Paul Murphy, College of Idaho. 

Percival C. Norris, Providence, R. I. 

Prof. P. R. Norton, Princeton University. 

Dr. Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Brown University. 

Mrs. Mary B. Pollard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. Eduard Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College. 

Rev. Graham Reynolds, Catholic University. 

Miss Ruth E. Robertson, Deputy, Ind. 

Prof. M. Rostovtzeff, University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Rachel L. Sargent, University of Illinois. 

Prof. Jacob J. Schoenfelder, St. Ambrose College. 

Kenneth Scott, University of Wisconsin. 

Oreon E. Scott, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. C. Shaw, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Maria W. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Reuben V. Smith, Capital University. 

John W. Spaeth, Jr., Princeton University. 

Cornelius S. Steinberg, Princeton University. 

Prof. M. W. Sterling, University of Kansas. 

Rev. William M. Stinson, Boston College. 

Rt. Rev. John J. Tannrath, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Elizabeth Tappan, Vassar College. 

R. H. B. Thompson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. John B. Titchener, University of Michigan. 

Prof. Otis J. Todd, University of British Columbia. 

Miss Anne R. Waney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. John R. Westbrook, Westminster College. 

Dr. Carol V. Wight, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. James H. Woods, Harvard University. 

J. M. Wulfing, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur M. Young, Washington and Jefferson College. 

The report of the Secretary was accepted and placed on 
file; and the following report of the Treasurer was then read: 
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RECEIPTS 

Balance, December 15, 1922 . $1446.01 

Sales of Transactions and reprints.$ 560.59 

Membership dues, annual.1991.90 

Membership dues, life. 50.00 

Initiation fees.\. 450.00 

Contributions.137.90 

Income from Endowment Fund. 557.15 

Interest. 96.64 

Dividends. 6.00 

Philological Association of the Pacific Coast: membership 

fees.190.00 


Total receipts to December 15, 1923. $4040.18 


$5486.19 

EXPENDITURES 

Reprints of Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. L . . .$ 130.52 

Salary of Secretary and Treasurer. 350.00 

Printing, addressing, and stationery.216.22 

Postage.172.13 

Express and packing. 26.46 

Telegrams. 8.48 

Contribution to the American Council of Learned So¬ 
cieties for 1922 and 1923 . 83.65 

Clerical help.168.41 

Office supplies. 43.30 

Life membership fee transferred to Endowment Fund . 50.00 

Half-tones in Transactions, Vol. LIII. 22.99 

Miscellaneous. .75 

Total expenditures to December 15, 1923. $1272.91 1 

Balance, December 15, 1923 . 4213.28 


$5486.19 

The report of the Treasurer was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the usual commit¬ 
tees, as follows: 

To Audit the Treasurer'8 Accounts: Professors H. B. Dewing and Clyde 
Murley. 

On the Place of the Next Meeting: Professors G. J. Laing, B. L. Ullman, and 
J. A. Scott. 

1 The unusually small total of expenditures is due to the fact that the bill 
for Transactions and Proceedings , Vol. liii, which required adjustment, had not 
been paid. This item will appear in the report for 1924. 
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American Philological Association 


On Resolutions: Professors K. P. Harrington and E. T. Sage, and Miss E. 
Adelaide Hahn. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading 
of papers. 

Joint Session with the Archaeological Iinstitute 

of America 

Thursday evening, December 27. 

The societies met at 7.15 p.m. at the Graduate College, and 
dined together in its Hall as the guests of Princeton University, 
Dean Andrew F. West presiding. About 300 people were 
present. 

After dinner President John Grier Hibben of Princeton 
University welcomed the societies, and Professor Ralph Van 
Deman Magoffin of New York University, President of the 
Institute, responded. A message of greeting from the British 
classical and archaeological societies was presented by Mr. 
J. A. B. Wace of the British Museum, former Director of the 
British School at Athens. 

The President of the Association, Professor Edward Ken- 
nard Rand, delivered the annual address, on the subject 
Illusion and the Ideal . 


Second Session 

Friday morning, December 28. 

The Association was called to order by the President at 
9.30 o’clock in McCormick Hall. The session was entirely 
devoted to the reading of papers, and was attended by about 
160 people. 

Third Session 

Friday afternoon, December 28. 

The session was opened at 2.30 p.m. in McCosh Hall, with 
Professor S. E. Bassett, Vice-President, in the chair, and 
was entirely devoted to the reading of papers. About 150 
people were present. 

Round Table Sessions 

These sessions were held at 4 p.m. immediately after the 
adjournment of the general session. The Round Table in 
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Medieval Latin convened in McCosh Hall, Room 28, with 
Professor B. L. Ullman, of the University of Iowa, as Chair¬ 
man. About 100 people were present. In the course of the 
session it was unanimously 

Voted , That the plan for a new dictionary of Medieval Latin presented by 

% 

Professor C. H. Beeson be heartily endorsed. 

The Round Table in Comparative Philology was held in 
McCosh Hall, Room 24, with Professor Maurice Bloomfield, 
of Johns Hopkins University, as Chairman. It was attended 
by about 20 people. In the course of this session it was 

Voted , That the Chairman and Professor Sturtevant constitute a committee, 
with power to add to their number, to devise ways and means for a repetition 
of meetings similar to the present one. 

Second Joint Session with the Institute 

Friday evening, December 28. 

The societies met in McCosh Hall, Room 10, the President 
of the Association presiding. The session was devoted to the 
reading of papers. About 285 people were present. 

Fourth Session 

Saturday morning, December 29. 

The session was opened at 9.30 a.m. in McCosh Hall, with 
Professor G. J. ^aing, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
session was devoted to the reading of papers, and was attended 
by about 150 people. 


Fifth Session 

Saturday afternoon, December 29. 

The business session of the Association was called to order 
by the President at 2.30 o’clock in McCosh Hall. About 50 
members attended. 

The Copimittee to Audit the Treasurer’s Accounts reported 
as follows: 

We have examined these accounts of the Treasurer for 1923, including the 
vouchers for bills paid and the statement of account in the depository bank, 
and we find the same correct. 

(Signed) Henry B Dewing!^ tMon 
Clyde Murley J 

December 28, 1923. 
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The report of the Committee was adopted and placed on 
file. 

The Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting, through 
its Chairman, Professor Laing, recommended that the Asso¬ 
ciation accept the invitation of the University of Chicago to 
hold its next meeting on the campus of that institution, De¬ 
cember 29-31, 1924, in conjunction with the Archaeological 
Institute. The recommendation was adopted. The com¬ 
mittee also mentioned the three following possibilities for 
the location of the meeting in 1925: Cambridge, Washington, 
or the campus of a southern university. 

The following resolutions, reported by the Committee on 
Resolutions through Professor Sage, were then adopted: 

For the second time within a brief period of years the American Philological 
Association has been privileged to enjoy the admirable hospitality of Princeton 
University. 

The Association desires to express its grateful appreciation: 

To President Hibben and the Trustees of the University for the cordial 
welcome extended to us, and for the generosity which placed at our disposal 
the beautiful campus and buildings of the University and entertained us ele¬ 
gantly at dinner. 

To Dean West and Mr. W. P. McCulloch, Treasurer of the Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, for our confortable and convenient accommodations. 

To Professor Shirley H. Weber and his able coadjutors on the Committee 
of Arrangements, Messrs. Smith, Stearns, Stohlman, and Mrs. Nye, for the 
innumerable plans, successfully carried out, to make our stay in Princeton a 
continous pleasure, whether by afternoon teas or other social or intellectual 
features. 

To the management of the Nassau Club for extending to us its many cour¬ 
tesies. 

The Association’s Representatives on the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature, through their Chairman, Professor 
John C. Kirtland, reported the completion and publication 
of the work of the Joint Committee, and asked to be dis¬ 
charged. The report was accepted and the Representatives 
discharged, with an expression of cordial thanks for the service 
they had rendered. Remarks were made by Professor W. G. 
Hale, Chairman of the Joint Committee, on the printing and 
circulation of the Committee’s report. 

The Committee on Medieval Latin, through its Chairman, 
Professor B. L. Ullman, reported that the Committee had 
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maintained contact, during the year, with a similar committee 
of the Modern Language Association; and had carried out the 
round table session on Medieval Latin in accordance with 
instructions received from the Association at its last meeting. 

The Nominating Committee, through Professor F. G. Moore, 
presented the following nominations: 

President , Professor Samuel Eliot Bassett, University of Vermont. 

Vice-Presidents , Professor Gordon Jennings Laing, University of Chicago. 

Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College. 

Secretary and Treasurer , Professor Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity. 

Executive Committee , The above-named officers, and 

Professor Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College. 

Professor Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago. 

Professor Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University. 

Professor Berthold L. Ullman, University of Iowa. 

Delegate to the Council of the American Classical League , Professor Henry W. 
Prescott. 

Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies , Professor Edward 
Kennard Rand. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Asso¬ 
ciation for the election of these officers. 

The President announced the appointment of Professor 
Francis Greenleaf Allinson as a member of the Nominating 
Committee. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

Voted , That the amendment to the Constitution providing for an increase 
in dues (Vol. u, p. xii) be laid on the table for another year. 

Voted , That the appointment of the Association’s delegate to the Council 
of the American Classical League be hereafter referred to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee with power. 

Voted, That the salary of the Secretary be fixed at $750, to include any 
outlay for clerical help; and that the expenses of the Secretary in attending 
the annual meeting be paid by the Association. 

Then followed the adoption of the following resolution, 
presented by Professor E. T. Sage: 

Resolved , That the President of the American Philological Association be 
authorized to cooperate with the Presidents of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the American Classical League in arranging for closer relations, 
by correspondence or otherwise, as may prove practicable, with philological 
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and archaeological societies of Great Britain, provided such arrangements do 
not entail expense to the American Philological Association. 

The President appointed Professor W. P. Mustard of Johns 
Hopkins University to act for the Association in the matters 
involved in the foregoing resolution. 

On motion of Professor F. G. Moore it was 

Voted , That the Chair appoint a committee to ascertain and report the 
locations of the best book collections in the various divisions of classical study, 
the divisions of the field inadequately covered by American libraries at present, 
and the topics in which individual libraries can be counted upon to specialize 
or continue to specialize in their future acquisitions. 

The Committee was appointed as follows: Professors H. B. 
Van Hoesen (Chairman), C. H. Beeson, A. M. Harmon, D. P. 
Lockwood, C. H. Moore, and Dr. E. S. McCartney. 

Professor W. K. Prentice, a delegate of the Association to 
the American Council of Learned Societies, made a brief re¬ 
port on the activities of that organization. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading 
of papers. _ 

The total number of members present at the meeting was 

218 . 
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III. ABSTRACTS 

1. Imprints of the Heroides on the Legend of Good Women, 
by Willard Connely, Harvard University. 

To read Chaucer’s prologue to the Legend is to see at once that 
to placate his women readers he had only to draw on his knowledge 
of Ovid. Not only was Chaucer’s keel ready laid, but most of 
the ribs were attached. What easier than to apply a little 
mediaeval English calk and oakum to the Roman timber? Of 
the twenty legends Chaucer planned, the first and last only, Cleo¬ 
patra and Alcestis, are independent of Ovid. The stories Chau¬ 
cer projected but never wrote were: Deianira, Hermione, Hero, 
Helen, Briseis, Laodamia, Penelope, Polyxena, and either Lavinia 
or Oenone. Heroines of Ovid’s Epistles are the first seven, also 
Oenone, while Met. xm embodies Polyxena and Fasti, 111 includes 
the Lavinia incident. I submit that the English author would have 
continued to use Ovid for these legends had he finished his poem. 
This theory would appear plausible when we observe that in the 
existing fragment not only are Thisbe and Philomela from the 
Metamorphoses, while Lucretia more than smacks of Fasti, 11, but, 
wholly or in part, Dido, Hypsipyle, Medea, Ariadne, Phyllis, and 
Hypermnestra are directly transplanted from the Heroides. 

Examining the Epistles and the Legend in detail, I show how the 
Heroides dominated Chaucer’s scheme, not neglecting, however, 
the contributions of Virgil in such narratives as the Dido legend. 
In the discussion of differences between the Latin and the English 
methods the matter of viewpoint enters: while the Heroides accuse, 
being personal and being written after the fact of desertion, the 
Legends narrate simply, and are seldom vocative. I further note 
Chaucer’s propensity to choose vivid lines from special portions, 
such as Ovid’s luminous beginnings to the Heriodes, and to append 
these bits as envoys to the Legends. 

2 . Lucian and the Art of Medicine, by Professor H. Lamar 
Crosby, University of Pennsylvania. 

Medical allusions are remarkably frequent in most Greek 
writings from Homer onward, yet no Greek addressing the general 
public on non-professional themes exhibits such fondness for topics 
of this description as Lucian. References to ailments include 
biliousness, catarrh, chills and fever, consumption, dropsy, faulty 
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vision, gangrene, gout, headache, hydrophobia, madness of many 
sorts, mortification resulting from snake-bite or exposure to cold, 
pleurisy, pneumonia, strangury, and suppression of the menses. 
Medical terminology covering a wide range of subjects is employed 
and considerable attention is given to the theory of disease, of 
prophylaxis and therapeusis. Medical practitioners, both charla¬ 
tans and men of good standing, are often referred to and not in¬ 
frequently are included in his dramatis personae. The correct 
attitude of the physician toward his patient and his calling is set 
forth. 

Much of this material either occurs not at all in earlier Greek 
writings or is to be met only in such as are professedly scientific 
in their purpose. What is the explanation of Lucian's interest? 
Is it due to a greater prevalence of disease among the Greeks of his 
day, to the development of scientific medicine and the consequent 
elevation of the physician in popular esteem, or to something pecu¬ 
liar to Lucian? His interest in eye-diseases may have been due to 
personal experience. There is a tradition that he was a victim of 
gout. If the tradition be genuine, it might account for the other¬ 
wise surprising prominence given that disease, but it is not impossi¬ 
ble that Lucian’s Tragodopodagra and Ocypus are themselves the 
foundation of the tale. Certain clues point to the possibility of at 
least a partial explanation of his medical interest in his Syrian 
birth and rearing. 

3. Ecce iterum Archytam, by Professor Ernest A. Dale, 
University of Toronto. 

The most hopeful solution of the problems of Horace, Odes, i, 
28 is not to be found in any theory at present promulgated with a 
view to a consistent and plausible interpretation of the poem as it 
stands. It must be divided into two parts, each forming an in¬ 
dependent epigram of the funerary type presumably on a Greek 
model. A division at line 20, which makes the second poem begin 
in quoque, was proposed by E. A. Nairn in Class. Rev. xi (1897). 
This is adopted in the editions of Prof. C. E. Bennett. It occurred 
to me to divide at line 16, beginning B with dant alios. In this 
idea I found I had been anticipated by C. Bulle in Philol. lvii (1898). 
Poem A is an epigram in tombstone style, in a tone of somewhat 
grim jocularity. “You, Archytas, for all the wanderings of your 
bold spirit, are dead, and buried in a narrow space.” Poem B 
(an epigram purporting to be for inscription on a cenotaph) is one 
of terrible and pathetic tone: a disembodied spirit implores a 
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passing sailor to bury his dead body. As against the division at 
line 20, the abruptness of the beginning of B is a serious objection, 
and so also is the inappropriateness of the end of A. The beginning 
dant alios ... me quoque is quite normal and natural. As against 
the other solutions, we must note that the oldest commentator 
Porphyrio offers an untenable position; that Horace is clearly 
making use of two Greek epigrams; and that it is much more prob¬ 
able that two successive poems in an unusual metre on a similar 
subject were once unskilfully joined, than that Horace wrote so 
inartistic, so incoherent, so obscure a poem as the present undivided 
ode. 

4. Cicero’s Orator and Horace’s Ars Poetica, by Dr. Mary A. 
Grant, University of Kansas, and Professor George Converse 
Fiske, University of Wisconsin. 

The paper represents a collaborative investigation, in which the 
collation of material was mainly the work of Miss Grant, the ar¬ 
rangement and conclusions that of Mr. Fiske. 

The paper sought to establish certain crosB relations which in 
content and argument connect the Orator with the Ars Poetica. 

It analyzed the doctrine of decorum (t6 irpeirov) which pervades 
the structure of the Ars Poetica. 

An attempt was made to differentiate between to irpeirov rd 
Kara oo<f>iav and to irpeirov to na6' enaorov irpoomirov Kai irpaypa; 
and to interpret thereby A. P. 1-37. 

A. P. 38-41 and Or. 44-49 emphasize indicium in the treat¬ 
ment of inventio. Ordo is treated by Horace, 42-44; by Cicero, 
50. Under the complicated rubric of clocutio (A. P. 45-118), the 
cjtXoyij bvopaTuv ( ib. 45-72) harmonizes with Cicero, 134, 149-164. 
The parallelisms and diversities between Cicero’s treatment of 
rhythmic prose (140-148, 164-167) and Horace, 73-85, were 
analyzed. Also the relation between Horace, 250-272, and Cicero, 
174-236. 

It was argued that lines 86-111 of Horace are pervaded by the 
conception of actio. Compare the Or. 54-60. 

The paper then discussed the supplementary doctrines of i}0os 
and irados in Or. 128-133 and in the A. P. 114-118, 156-178. 

Finally the investigation, which concluded with A. P. 295, 
endeavored to show that though Horace occasionally took short 
flights in the medium of the grand stj'le, he was temperamentally 
distrustful of that style. Moreover, the fact that he had worked 
so long in the field of the scrmo tended to make him sympathetic 
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with the ideal of the tenuis poeia, rather than with that of the 
demens poeta. Nevertheless, the long section on the satyr drama 
seems to imply that Horace was not unsympathetic with the 
somewhat unstable equilibrium of the eclectic middle style, and 
approved at least theoretically of Cicero’s dictum (100-112) that 
the perfect orator must command all styles. 

5. Against Interpreting il invidisse deos” Aeneid, xi, 269, 
as an Exclamation, by E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College. 

There are three main views:— 

1. That invidisse is an infinitive of exclamation. So Heyne 
and Conington. 

2. That invidisse is an infinitive in indirect discourse, depending 
(like the nouns in lines 264-265) on referarh in line 264, lines 266-268 
being out of place. Wagner thinks they were added as an after¬ 
thought; Ribbeck transposes them to a place before line 264. 

3. That invidisse is an infinitive in indirect discourse, depending 
on referam, despite the interposition of lines 266-268. This is 
apparently the view of Hirtzel, and is supported by these facts:— 

a. Vergilian examples abound for the coupling of a noun in the 
accusative and an infinitive in indirect discourse. • 

b. The tone of the passage forbids an exclamation. (So Wagner; 
the passages cited by Conington are not true parallels.) Diomedes’ 
mood is demonstrative or judicial, not emotional. He has no 
cause to reproach the gods, since others are much more wretched 
than he. 

c. Transposition would vitiate the march of the thought. 266- 
268 elaborate on 264-265, and form a climax thereto: the less im¬ 
portant men, who lost merely their kingdoms, are contrasted with 

' the more important man, who lost even his life. Similarly 271-274 
form a contrast with, and climax to, 269-270: since only Diomedes, 
the speaker, is directly concerned, there is no question of loss of 
life, but Diomedes’ earlier catastrophe, the loss of merely his 
kingdom, is contrasted with his later catastrophe, the loss of even 
his comrades and allies. 

The idea is:—“Shall I recall the case of Neoptolemus, Idome- 
neus, the Locrians?—This is unnecessary. Even Agamemnon him¬ 
self was slain!—Shall I recall the gods’ having (in the past) grudged 
me a safe return? This is unnecessary. Even noio evil omens 
pursue me, and my comrades perish!” 
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6 . On the Interpretation of Georgies, 1 , 201-203, by E. 
Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College. 

I think this means: ‘pon aliter quam is sublapsus refertur, qui 
adverso vix flumine lembum remigiis subigit (si bracchia forte 
remisit), atque quern in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni.' (Vergil 
often uses a demonstrative after a relative in a different case, not a 
second relative.) 

The si-clause belongs rather with rapit than with subigit. Vergil 
might have written merely lines 201-202. He added another line, 
yet left the two preceding ones unchanged, violating logic, as often. 

Kennedy paraphrases: ‘non aliter quam (fit) si forte (is) qui 
—lembum—subigit, bracchia remisit, atque ilium (lembum)— 
prono rapit alveus amni.' He (1) subordinates gm-clause to si- 
clause, not si-clause to gm-clause; (2) refers ilium, to boat, not 
rower; (3) couples rapit with remisit, not subigit. 

1. Conington disagrees, making qui—subigit subject not of 
remisit but of retro sublapsus refertur, which he supplies instead of 
fit. This is more logical: Kennedy implies that if the man stops 
rowing, everything goes backward. 

2. Page agrees that ilium means the boat, since alveus cannot 
(as the boat has been called lembus). But even if ilium means the 
rower, alveus may mean the channel, which carries him indirectly 
(cf. Aeneid, viii, 57). Conington also agrees, comparing Catullus, 
65, 23, where Mud is contrasted with huic. But huic has not a 
parallel in Vergil. Quod (21), however, has qui (201). Quod 
and illud refer to the same object (the apple); so must qui and 
ilium (the rower), if the parallelism counts at all. 

3. Subigit (present) is a better coordinate for rapit than remisit 
(perfect). Also, two coordinate si-clauses, the first verb ( remisit ) 
having the same subject as the main verb (subigit), and the second 
(rapit) a different subject (alveus), would produce an effect of jerki- 
ness unlike Vergil and especially out of place here. 

7. XvviyyopLa and ovKotfravria, by Professor J. O. Lofberg, 
Queen's University, Kingston. 

An able litigant like Apollodorus would naturally be in demand 
as avvriyopos. It is however puzzling to account for his serving 
in that capacity in the case of Theomnestus vs. Neaera and Ste- 
phanus (Dem. 59), which, as the reader soon discovers, was a re¬ 
taliatory attack upon Stephanus for alleged persecution of Apol¬ 
lodorus. Internal evidence (16, 121, 125) justifies us in assuming, 
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as do Schaefer (Dm. und s. Zeit, iii, 2 , 184) and others, that the 
case had really been prepared by Apollodorus. Why then was this 
self-reliant To\\nrp6.ypcov hiding behind his “young and inexpe¬ 
rienced” son-in-law, Theomnestus, whom he had, as Blass (Attische 
Beredsamkeit, hi, 1 , 536) puts it, “als formellen Anklager vorge- 
schoben? ” Can it be that he was disqualified to introduce a ypa<f>h1 
If, in spite of Schaefer (op. cit.), we may believe the somewhat 
garbled charge of section 5, Apollodorus had been a debtor to the 
state treasury for some 25 years at the time of his motion affecting 
the disposition of the Theoric Fund. Is it possible that he had 
failed, early in his litigious career, to receive t 6 irenirrhv in his 
&iroypa<t>ii vs. Nicostratus (Dem. 53), and had neglected to pay 
the resulting fine? A more serious result of the loss of rd 
was of course the inability inrip iavrov ypiupaadat (Dem. 53, 1). 
Our sources seem to be silent on the question whether one so dis¬ 
qualified was also excluded from service as avvrjyopos. If there 
was no specific regulation on that point, and, as is most likely, the 
matter was left entirely to chance and the cleverness of the oppos¬ 
ing side, we can be sure that professional sycophants hired them¬ 
selves out for such service, even when they were disqualified from 
introducing ypa<f>al in their own right. Such service would be 
fully as effective as any they could render as agents, since they might 
very well be, as Apollodorus was, prosecutors in all but name. 

8. The Monsters of the Steppes , by Dr. Clarence Augustus 
Manning, Columbia University. 

The classical tradition which placed in the region north of the 
Black Sea the home of the griffons is based undoubtedly on the 
tales of the mysterious animals represented everywhere among 
the Scythians and allied peoples. The archaeological excavations 
which have been carried on in South Russia have yielded large 
numbers of representations of these fusions of animals and birds, 
which seem to have been used for many different purposes. It is 
not only among the Scythians and in the region of the steppes that 
we find these figures, but they extend northward into the Finnish 
area of the forests and in point of time they extend for more than 
a millennium. There can be little doubt that the monsters of the 
Russian byliny, as Nightingale the Robber and Tugarin the Ser¬ 
pent’s Son, are but another form of these same monsters who lived 
on in the East of Europe regardless of the rise and fall of cultures 
and of empires. 
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9. The Revolt of Chalcidice, by Benjamin D. Meritt, Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont. • 

The tribute lists, preserved as I. G. 1 , 226-260, give evidence of 
the extent of the revolt of Chalcidice and Bottice in 432/431 
mentioned by Thucydides, 1 , 58. The proposition was laid down 
by Dr. Allen West that a city in the Macedonian peninsula which 
had, up till 432/431, shown a consistent record of payment, and 
which after 432/431 disappeared from the tribute lists, may be 
considered as one of the revolting states. Since the redating of 
these inscriptions by Fimmen ( Ath . Mitt. 1913), it has become 
possible to define exactly the area of the revolt. Even the frag¬ 
mentary parts of the important inscriptions can be restored for 
the significant years, and the territory of Bottice and Chalcidice is 
seen to extend from Smilla, south of Aenea, around to Assera on 
the Singitic gulf (Pallene excepted). The northern boundary 
for these peoples was the mountain range from Karaburnu to 
Nizvoro. 

Xenophon’s Hellenica, v, 3, 1-2, gives conclusive evidence 
against the contention 1 of West and Beloch that there was no city 
named Apollonia south of the mountains mentioned. This city, 
near the modern Polygiro, was Chalcidic in origin, founded by the 
Chalcidians who returned from voluntary exile after the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. The location of this city, along with the discovery 
of a boundary stone west of modern Portaria, shows that the valley 
of the Retsitnik River was Chalcidic at the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. The boundary between Bottice and Chalcidice ran 
north and south, west of the river in 432 b.c., and east of the river 
in 480 b.c. 

10. A Supposed Historical Discrepancy in the Platonic 
Epistles , by Professor L. A. Post, Haverford College. 

The proposal in the eighth. Platonic Epistle to make a son of 
Dion king at Syracuse has been strongly urged as an objection to 
the genuineness of the letter. According to the historical tradition 
as found in Plutarch and Diodorus, Dion’s only son had committed 
suicide shortly before his father’s assassination by Callippus in 
353. The eighth Epistle was not written until 352, for it refers to 
the expulsion of Callippus by Dion’s nephew Hipparinus, and 
Callippus ruled Syracuse for thirteen months. It is incredible 
that Plato should not have known the fate of Dion’s son and equally 
incredible that the historians should be misinformed. 
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A very simple solution of the difficulty is to be found. A 
posthumous son of Dion was born to his wife Arete in a Syracusan 
prison and was rescued by the nephew Hipparinus. We have here 
a natural explanation of the silence of the seventh Epistle about a 
son, for the child’s existence became known only later. That this 
nameless infant did actually come to represent Dion is proved by 
the fact that Hicetas of Leontini saw fit to murder him shortly 
afterward, as stated twice by Plutarch. The language of the 
reference to Dion’s son in the eighth Epistle fits perfectly the 
supposition that he had neither name nor fame apart from his 
ancestry. 

The only serious objection to this view lies in a statement made 
in Epist. 8 (357 C). This passage is, however, not so decisive 
as it has been supposed to be. It can be interpreted to fit the 
view advocated, without violence to probability. Since the eighth 
Epistle has strong claims to be considered genuine on grounds of 
style, the removal of the objection to it based on this supposed 
historical discrepancy leaves no solid ground for attacking its 
authenticity. 

11. The Order of Ovid’s Works, by Professor Robert S. 
Radford, University of Richmond. 

[Tibullus], iv has 47.4 per cent of dactyls for the distich. The 
great Priapea is more advanced, with 49.6 per cent of dactyls and 
almost no elision, while the apparent percentage in the first edition 
of the Amores is 50.8 per cent. We are now able for the first time 
to assign their proper order among Ovid’s works to the six double 
Epistles (Her. 16-21), which are separated from the Heroides 
proper by innumerable minor metrical differences. Like the 
Priapea, they still show a few polysyllabic pentameter closes and 
also a weak virtuosity. Thus Her. 20 and 21 (Acontius and Cy- 
dippe) reach only 52.1 per cent of dactyls, in comparison with a 
percentage of 58.9 for the later Epistles (1-15). The Consolatio, 
undoubtedly a genuine work of 9 b.c., is a brilliant but uneven 
experiment. It rises to 53.5 per cent of dactyls, but it shows- 
many retarding elisions and five cases of inferior caesurae. The 
following year, 8 b.c., saw the production of the well-nigh perfect 
Maecenas, which slips back to 49.1 per cent of dactyls, but is fault¬ 
less in elision, caesura, and pentameter closes. 

The four perfected masterpieces— Heroides, 1-15, the second 
Amores, the .4rs, and the Remedia —as is evident alike from their 
metrical composition and from Ovid’s own well-known statement 
(Am. ii, 18, 19-26), all fall closely together and are all subsequent 
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to 5 or 6 b.c. A substantially correct account of the chronology 
of these flawless works, which reach the zenith of Roman art, is 
given by Jacoby ( Rh . Mus. 1905, p. 71) and by Schanz (11, l 8 , § 293). 
Contrary to the view of Rand ( A . J. P. 1907, p. 292), the epilogue 
of the Amores (111, 15) is a paean of triumph at the completion of 
the perfected second edition, and the reference to Bacchus (vs. 17) 
is clearly to the later Augustan god of poetic composition in general 
(cf. Trist. v, 3). 

12. Improvement of Resources in American Libraries for the 
Study of Classics and Archaeology , by Professor Henry Bartlett 
Van Hoesen, Princeton University. 

Two of the great handicaps of research in America are lack of 
resources in books and lack of information as to where such re¬ 
sources as we have are available. Various efforts have been made 
to improve this situation, by the printed union lists and censuses 
of certain classes of books, e.g., periodicals, incunabula, etc., by 
union card catalogues, such as that at Brussels, and by surveys, 
best exemplified by Johnston and Mudge’s “Special Collections 
in American Libraries” (Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
1912, no. 23, whole no. 95). 

The union lists are limited in scope and ephemeral. An Ameri¬ 
can union card catalogue is at present impracticable because of 
lack of agreement as to cataloguing method and inability of many 
libraries to cooperate. The survey method before now has suffered 
from the limitations of the questionnaire method and from the 
fact that questionnaires were addressed to librarians. The present 
proposal, that various professional and learned associations should 
undertake surveys in the various fields, since their members have 
the necessary specialized knowledge, was initiated by Prof. James 
Thayer Gerould, librarian of Princeton University. This is being 
sponsored by a committee of the American Library Association 
and has been presented to some dozen other associations. Such 
a survey should indicate what libraries approach completeness on 
certain topics or certain classical authors, or have nuclei for ex¬ 
haustive collections, and should lead to an organization of special¬ 
ized purchase on the part of libraries. We all buy first, and must 
continue to buy first, books that are in frequent and active demand, 
but such an organization should make it possible, by avoiding 
duplication of less used books in neighboring libraries, to devote a 
certain amount of funds to intensive collection on special topics 
in which a given library is already strong. 1 

1 For action taken by the Association in this matter see p. xiv. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 

PACIFIC COAST 

I. PROGRAMME 

Friday, November 30 

FIRST SESSION, 10 o’clock a.m. 

E. K. Heller 

Studies upon the Legend of Sir Gawain in Wolfram and 

Crestien (first part) 

Jefferson Elmore 
Legal Competency in the XII Tables 

S. Griswold Morley 
Some Anomalous Uses of Ser and Estar 

Mathurin Dondo 

Esoterism in the Poetry of the Troubadours 

Stanley I. Rypins 
Sam Johnson, Lexicographer 

L. J. Paetow 
Latin in the Middle Ages 

SECOND SESSION, 2 o’clock p.m. 

Clifford G. Allen 
Cervantes and his Time: 

Annual Address of the President of the Association 

E. C. Hills 

Some Types of Metre in Romance Verse 

Ella Bourne 

The Mediaeval Wanderings of a Greek Myth 
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Richard T. Holbrook 

Tense-Values in French and Other Languages: A Scientific 
Nomenclature and a New Analysis of Certain Functions 

Clair Hayden Bell 
Meier-Helnibrecht, 1251 1 

Lawrence M. Riddle 

The Genesis and Sources of P. Corneille’s Horace 

Allison Gaw 

Excerpts from a Study of the Evolution of A Comedy of 

Errors 

Saturday, December 1 

THIRD SESSION, 9.30 o’clock a.m. 

George R. Stewart, Jr. 

English Dipodic Verse 

Erwin Gustav Gudde 

GrimmelshausQn’s Simplicius Simplidssimus as a Probable 

Source of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 

Louis Wann 

The R61e of Confidant (e) in Renaissance Epic 

Herbert D. Austin 

“God’s Vengeance Fears Not Sops” (Dante’s Divine Comedy, 

Purg. xxxiii, 36) 

Ivan M. Linforth 

Herodotus’ Avowal of Silence in his Account of Egypt 2 

Robert Max Garrett 
The Lay of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 

FOURTH SESSION, 2 o’clock p.m. 

Alexander Kaun 
Tolstoy and Andreyev 

1 Published in Modem Language Notes, June, 1924. 

*To be published in the University of California Publications, Classical 
Philology. 
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Willard Farnham 

Chaucer, Lydgate and Elizabethan Poesy 

Edward A. Wicher 

The Parable as a Form of Literature (p. xxix) 

Merritt Y. Hughes 

The Relation of the Faerie Queen to the Nicomachean Ethics 

C. C. McCown 

The Ephesia Grammata in Popular Belief (p. 128) 

Hamilton J. Smith 

Some Sources of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World 

PAPERS READ BY TITLE 

Harold L. Bruce 
Conventions of Biography 

Willard Durham 
Pope and the Golden Age 

Oliver M. Johnston 
On a New Edition of Floire et Blancheflor 

Benjamin P. Kurtz 
From St. Anthony to St. Guthlac 

Benjamin H. Lehman 
The Structural Problem of the Short Story 

F. Schneider 

German Literature in Spain from 1800-1875 as Reflected in 

Spanish Periodicals of that Period 
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II. MINUTES 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast was held in the Assembly Hall 
of the Public Library, San Francisco, November 30 and De¬ 
cember 1, 1923. President C. G. Allen presided at the first, 
third, and fourth sessions, and Vice-President A. P. McKinlay 
at the second. The following business was transacted: 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were approved as 
printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa¬ 
tion and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. 

The Treasurer made the following report for the year 1922- 
1923: 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand Dec. 7, 1922 $247.53 

Interest. 4.38 

Dues. 693.11 

$945.02 

EXPENDITURES 

Hotel Bellevue (room for 1922 meeting).$ 12.50 

University Club.10.00 

Printing and mimeographing.95.65 

Postage and stationery.19.43 

Dues to American Philological Association.187.00 

Dues to Modern Language Association. 349.87 

Balance on hand Nov. 30, 1923 . 270.57 

$945.02 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The appointment of the following committees was announced 
by the President: 

Nominating: Professors Johnston (1 year), Nutting (2 years), Murray 
(3 years). 

Auditing: Professors Morley, Garrett, Briois. 

Social: Professors Hills, Richardson, Schwartz. 

The Secretary’s report consisted of statistics of member¬ 
ship and the notice of the election of 20 new members. 
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The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts of the 
Treasurer were correct and in order. The report was accepted 
and approved. 

The following resolution, prepared by a subcommittee of 
the Executive Committee, was adopted unanimously: 

Whereas, The Central Division of the Modem Language Association, at its 
meeting held last Christmas, adopted a resolution proposing a reorganization 
of the Modem Language Association providing for two coordinate and autono¬ 
mous divisions, and 

Whereas, In the judgment of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, an organization affiliated with the Modern Language Association and 
containing over one hundred members of that body, the adoption of the above 
resolution would be extremely ill-advised; therefore be it 

Resolved , That the Secretary of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast is hereby instructed to communicate this expression of opinion to the 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association, and to express the hope that 
means may be found to solve any existent difficulties in such a way that the 
unity and national character of the Modern Language Association may not be 
impaired. 

On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the Librarian 
for the hospitality of the Public Library, and to the Directors 
of the University Club for permission to hold the annual 
smoker at the Club. The Treasurer was also authorized to 
pay $10.00 to the Christmas fund of the waiters of the Club. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read and 
accepted, and by vote the ballot of the Association was cast 
for the following officers for the coming year: 

President , Arthur P. McKinlay. 

Vice-Presidents , Raymond M. Alden, Clarence Paschall. 

Secretary , Arthur G. Kennedy. 

Treasurer , William L. Schwartz. 

Executive Committee , the above-named officers and Rudolph Schevill, Ivan 
M. Linforth, Edward A. Wicher, and E. Whitney Martin. 

s 

The attendance at the four meetings was, respectively, 50, 
64, 37, and 45. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 

The Parable as a Form of Literature, by Professor Edward 
Arthur Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

Jesus undoubtedly spoke his discourses in the Aramaic language, 
and used the word which is translated 7 rapa/ 3 oXiJ, ‘parable/ 

and also ‘proverb.’ In the Hebrew the Book of Proverbs is 
riD Thus the wider sense of the word has passed 


into the Greek irapafioki], as in Luke, 4:23. 

There are no parables in the Fourth Gospel, the word which is 
so rendered in John, 10:6 being vapoipla. 

The etymological sense of the word will not carry us far in our 
effort to determine its meaning, and we shall find it necessary first 
to make a careful induction of all the parables of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and then to lay side by side with these the Jewish parables 
found in the Talmud and elsewhere. 

The parable differs from the allegory in that the former has 
only one main point of likeness between the symbolic story and the 
thing symbolized, while the latter may have several points. For the 
very reason that the allegory demands a sustained symbolism it 
was unsuitable to the uses of Hebrew literature. The Hebrew 
genius was sententious rather than sustained. 

The German poet Lessing identified the parable and the fable, 
but these two forms of literature should be distinguished. The 
deeper difference lies in the diversity of their moral influence. 
Animals and plants are never represented in the parable as speak¬ 
ing. Nothing can be represented in the parable as occurring unless 
it has occurred, or is, at least, possible of occurrence. Lessing 
himself forbade the play of poetic fancy or human sympathy in the 
treatment of the theme of a fable, but the wonder and glory of the 
parables of Jesus are their beauty, their human passion, and their 
unfolding of the yearning of the heart of God. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

For the Calendar Year 1923 

PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


A. A .—Art and Archaeology. 

A.H.R. —American Historical Review. 

A.J.A. —American Journal of Archaeology 

A. J.P. —American Journal of Philology. . 

Am. —American. 

B. —Bulletin. . 

Cal. Chr. —University of California Chroni¬ 
cle. 

C. J. —Classical Journal. 

C.P. —Classical Philology. 

C.Q. —Classical Quarterly. 

C.R. —Classical Review. 

C.W. —Classical Weekly. 

E.R. —Educational Review. . , 

H.S.C.P. —Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philology. 

J. —Journal. 

J.A.O.S. —Journal of the American Oriental 

Society. , _ _ 

J.E.O.P. —Journal of English and Germanic 

Philology. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

Roman politics; in Our debt to 
Greece and Rome; pp. vi + 177; 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 

Walter R. Agard. 

Date of the metopes of the Athen¬ 
ian Treasury at Delphi; A.J.P. 
xxvn, 174-184. 

Bourdelle, lover of stone; Inter- 
national Studio, lxxvii, 194- 
200 . 

Aristide Maillol; Dial, lxxv, 365- 
369. 

Metopes of the Athenian Treasury 
as works of art; A.J.A. xxvii, 
322-333. 

Ivan Mestrovic; North Am. Rev. 
ccxviii, 678-686. 

Greek humor in vase paintings; 
C.J. xix, 97-106. 

Rev. of Carpenter's Esthetic basis 
of Greek art; Dial, lxxiv, 
94-97. 

Rev. of Flint's Use of myths to 
create suspense in extant Greek 
tragedy; C.J. xviii, 510 f. 

Rev. of Van Hook's Greek life and 
thought; Springfield Republican, 
Nov. 12. 


J.H.S. —Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

L. C.L. —Loeb Classical Library. 

M. —Magazine. 

M.L.A .—Publications of the Modern Lan¬ 
guage Association of America. 

M .L.N. —Modem Language Notes. 

M. P. —Modem Philology. 

Nat. —Nation. 

N. I.Y.B. —New International Year Book. 

P.A.P.A. —Proceedings of the American 

Philological Association. 

P.Q. —Philological Quarterly. 

Pr. —Press. 

Qu. —Quarterly. 

Rev. —Review. 

Rom.R. —Romanic Review. 

S.P. —Studies in Philology. 

S. S. —School and Society. 

T. A.P.A .—Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 

U. —University. 

Rev. of Greene's Achievement of 
Greece; Baltimore Ev. Sun, 
Nov. 23. 

Augustus William Ahl. 

Bible studies in the light of recent 
research; pp. 312; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner. 

Bernard M. Allen. 

Rev. of D'Ooge’s Concise Latin 
grammar; C.W. xvi, 85-86. 

James T. Allen. 

Problems of the proskenion; U. of 
Cal. Publications, Class. Phil. 
vii, 197-207. 

Rev. of Flickinger's Greek theater 
and its drama, 2nd ed.; C.P. 
xvm, 285 f. 

Florence Mary Bennett 
Anderson (Mrs. L. F.). 

The Parthenon (a poem); A.A. xv» 
143. 

J. Curtiss Austin. 

The significant name in Terence; 
pp. 130; U. of III. Stud, in Lang, 
and Lit. vu, no. 4. 


i An incomplete list of publications of the members during the calendar year 1923, as 
far as reported by them to the editor. Where the number of a volume has not been given, 

that for 1923 is meant. 
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The significant name in Herondas; 
P.A.P.A. lii, xvi f. 

Frank Aydelotte. 

Honors courses in American col¬ 
leges and universities; a report 
published by the National 
Research Council. 

English and engineering, 2nd ed.; 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 

Men and machines; Engineers and 
Engineering , xl, no. 1. 

The problem of maintaining in¬ 
tellectual standards; Proceed- 
ings of the 30th Annual Con¬ 
vention of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Mary¬ 
land. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1922; Friends' 
Intelligencer , lxxx, no. 7. 

Rhodes scholarships for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia; Am. Oxonian , 
x, no. 2. 

What the American Rhodes scholar 
gets from Oxford; Scribners , 
June. 

t 

Francis K. Ball. 

Constructive English: a handbook 
of speaking and writing; pp. 
xxii + 458; Boston: Ginn & Co. 

LeRoy Carr Barret. 

The Kashmirian Atharva Veda , 
book x; J.A.O.S. xlii, 96-115. 

Samuel E. Bassett. 

The Second Necyia again; A.J.P. 

xuv, 44-52. 

The proems of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey; ib. 339-348. 

Note on Z 119-236; C.P. xvm, 
178-180. 

The three threads of the plot of the 
Iliad; T.A.P.A. liii, 52-62. 

The last verse of the Iliad; C.J. 

xvm, 305-307. 

Rev. of Drerup’s Homerische 
Poetik; ib. 585-587. 

Rev. of Peters’ Zur Einheit der 
Ilias; C.W. xvi, 205 f. 

Rev. of Sheppard’s Pattern of the 
Iliad; ib. 211 f. 

18 


Contributor: Archaeological news 
and discussions; A.J.A. 

William N. Bates. 

Anonymous contributions as editor- 
in-chief; A.J.A . 

Paul V. C. Baur. 

Rev. of Le Coq’s Mittelasien, 
Band i: Die Plastik; N. Y. Ev. 
Post Lit. Rev. July 14. 

Harold H. Bender. 

The Baltic languages; Baltic B. t 
Jan. 

Rev. of Gerullis’ Seniausieji lie- 
tuviu kalbos paminklai iki 1570 
metams; A.J.P. xliv, 286. 

Rev. of Arbman’s Rudra: Unter- 
suchungen zum altindischen 
Glauben und Kultus; J.A.O.S. 
xliii, 56 ff. 

Rev. of Hauer’s Die Anfange der 
Yogapraxis im alten Indien: 
Eine Untersuchung fiber die 
Wurzeln der indischen Mystik 
nach Rgveda und Atharvaveda; 

ib. 60 ff. 

Clarence P. Bill. 

Editor: T. A.P.A ., P.A.P.A. 

Leonard Bloomfield. 

First German book; pp. vi + 362; 
Columbus, O.: R. G. Adams & 
Co. 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

Rev. of Cambridge History of 
India, vol. i; A.H.R. xxviii, 
727-728. 

The art of stealing in Hindu fic¬ 
tion; A.J.P. xliv, 97-133; 193- 
229. 

George Melville Bolling. 

A peculiarity of Homeric orthog¬ 
raphy; C.P. xvm, 170-177. 

Rev. of Meister’s Homerische 
Kunstsprache; ib. 266-273. 

Alice J. Braunlich. 

Against curtailing Catullus’ Passer; 
A.J.P. xliv, 349-352. 
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George Sidney Brett. 

Some reflections on Aristotle’s 
theory of tragedy; in Philoso¬ 
phical essays presented to John 
Watson (Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada); pp. 158- 
178. 

Eli Edward Burriss. 

Women in the days of the Empire; 
C.W. xvi, 115-117. 

Pliny and the spirit of youth; ib. 
xvu, 10-12. 

George Miller Calhoun. 

Greek law and modern jurispru¬ 
dence; California Law Rev. xi, 
295-312. 

Rev. of Fullerton’s Handbook of 
ethical theory; Cal. Ckr. xxv, 
140-142. 

Marjorie Carpenter. 

Mythology—a junior college prob¬ 
lem; C.J. xix, 131-140. 

Wilbert Lester Carr. 

The classical investigation: the 
work of the first two years; C.J. 
xvui, 548-568 (with M. D. 
Gray, W. V. McDuffee, and 
A. F. West). 

Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 

The railways and freedom of 
speech; League of Women Voters 
of N. Y . Weekly News , Feb. 9. 

California justice; New Republic , 
xxxvi, 97-100. 

Company towns in the soft coal 
fields; Independent , cxi, 102- 
104. 

Rev. of John P. Frey’s The labor 
injunction; Harvard Law Rev. 
xxxvi, 503-506. 

Rev. of Theodore Schroeder’s Free 
speech bibliography; ib. 774- 
776. 

Rev. of Smith & Moore’s Cases on 
bills and notes; ib. 899-902. 

Revs, of Phipson on Evidence, 6th 
ed.; Best on Evidence, 12th ed.; 
Roscoe’s Digest of Evidence in 
Civil Actions, 19th ed.; ib. 1048- 
1050. 


Rev. of A. S. Osborn, The problem 
of proof; West Pub. Co.'s 
Docket , in, 2646. 

George H. Chase. 

Rev. of Hyde’s Olympic victor 
monuments and Greek athletic 
art; C.J. xix, 119 f. 

Frank Lowry Clark. 

On certain imitations or reminis¬ 
cences of Homer in Matthew 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum; 
C.W. xvn, 3-7. 

Rev. of Aly’s Volksmarchen, Sage, 
und Novelle bei Herodot und 
seinen Zeitgenossen; ib. 108-111. 

Harold Loomis Cleasby. 

Collaborator on Place’s Second 
year Latin; pp. vm + 568; 
New York: Am. Book Co. 

Harrison C. Coffin. 

Rev. of Chubb’s An anonymous 
epistle of Dido to Aeneas; C.W. 
xvi, 109-110. 

Helen W. Cole. 

The influence of Plautus and 
Terence upon the ‘‘Stonyhurst 
Pageants”; M.L.N. xxxviii, 
393-399. 

Willard Connely. 

Imprints of the Aeneid on Paradise 
Lost; C.J. xvm, 466-476. 

Lane Cooper. 

An Aristotelian theory of comedy, 
with an adaptation of the Poetics 
and a translation of the Tracta- 
tus Coislinianus; pp. xxi + 323; 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

A concordance of the Latin, Greek, 
and Italian poems of John 
Milton; pp. xrv + 212; Halle 
a. S: Max Niemeyer. 

The Poetics of Aristotle, its mean¬ 
ing and influence; pp. x + 157; 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 

Rev. of Gudeman’s Aristoteles 
fiber die Dichtkunpt; C.W. 
xvn, 55 f. 
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Cornelia C. Coulter. 

The genealogy of the gods; Vassar 
Mediaeval Studies, 315-341, 

Edward G. Cox. 

Art in a democracy; Sewanee Rev,, 
April-June. 

George Irving Dale. 

“Ver y no creer,” a comedia at¬ 
tributed to Lope de Vega; 
Washington U. Studies, xi, 
Humanistic Series, 1-95. 

Teaching new teachers to teach; 
Hispania, vi, 106-108. 

Formal and informal composition; 
ib. 348-355. 

Rev. of Manfred’s Practical Span¬ 
ish grammar; ib. 331-332. 

Rev. of De Vitis’ Brief Spanish 
grammar; ib. 332-333. 

Ernest A. Dale. 

Rev. of Livingstone’s Legacy of 
Greece; Canadian Forum, m, 
149-150. 

Notice of Casson’s Ancient Greece; 
ib. 220-221. 

Sidney N. Deane. 

Archaeology in 1922; Ency. A meri¬ 
cana, s. v. Archaeology. 

Athenians and Americans; C.W. 
xvii, 80. 

Editor: Archaeological news and 
discussions; A.J.A. xxvii, 73- 
129, 189-233, 341-380, 455-489. 

Editor: Bibliography of archaeo¬ 
logical books; ib. 235-263. 

Joint editor: C.J. 

Roy Joseph Deferrari. 

Classical Section; Catholic Educ, 
Rev. xxi, 49-54, 108-113, 172- 
177, 239-244, 301-306, 371- 
376, 431-436, 494-499, 559-564, 
613-618. 

Rev. of Schmidt’s The effect of 
object presentation on the 
learning and retention of a 
Latin vocabulary; ib. 628 f. 

Monroe E. Deutsch. 

E pluribus unurn; C.J. xviii, 3S7- 
407. 


Henry B. Dewing. 

A dialysis of the fifth century a.d. 
in the Princeton Collection of 
Papyri; T.A.P.A. lui, 112-127. 

John Bowen Edwards. 

Rev. of Goldenweiser’s Early civi¬ 
lization; Sewanee Rev. xxxi, 116. 

Rev. of R. Shafer’s Progress and 
science; ib. 117. 

Rev. of Frank’s History of Rome; 
ib. 509. 

Rev. of Caullery’s Universities 
and scientific life in the United 
States; ib. 126. 

Rev. of Chester’s Life of Venizelos; 
. ib. 127. 

Rev. of Mackail’s Virgil and his 
meaning to the world of today; 
ib. 374. 

Rev. of Toynbee’s The Western 
question in Greece and Turkey; 
ib. 505. 

Edward Fitch. 

Rev. of More’s The religion of 
Plato; C.W. xvi, 86-88. 

Rev. of James* Our Hellenic 
heritage; ib. xvii, 39. 

Roy C. Flickinger. 

The accusative of exclamation: 
Seneca to Juvenal; C.P. xviii, 
162-169 (with Clyde Murley). 

Carmina Latina, 3rd ed.; pp. 24; 
Chicago U. Pr. 

W. Sherwood Fox. 

Sources of the grave-scene in Ham¬ 
let; Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada , May meet¬ 
ings. 

Lucian in the grave-scene of Ham¬ 
let; P.Q. ii, 132-141. 

Tenney Frank. 

A history of Rome; pp. 613; New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.; Lon¬ 
don: Jonathan Cape. 

Vergil, a biography, English ed.; 
pp. 200; Oxford: Blackwell. 

Truth and fiction in Vergil’s 
Eclogues; Eranos, xxi, 1-8. 

Cicero ad Alticum, iv, 16, 14; 

A.J.P. xliv, 355-356. 
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Nuove tenderize nelT educazione 
universitaria Americana; Le- 
vana , n, 396-404. 

Roman history, 1919-1921; Year's 
Work in Class. Stud. 1921-1922, 
31-45. 

Various reviews. 

Alexander David Fraser. 

A new Roman tomb-painting; Art 
B . v, 58-60. 

The Homeric fish-question; C.J. 
xvin, 240-242. 

An eighteenth-century critic on 
Vergil’s military science; ib. 
477-484. 

Rev. of Drachmann’s Atheism in 
pagan antiquity; ib. 251-252. 

Rev. of Dupreel’s La legende 
Socratique et les sources de 
Platon; ib. 315-316. 

Rev. of Hardie’s Lucianic dialogue; 
Dalhousie Rev . hi, 267-268. 

Our prehistoric ancestry; ib. n, 
425-437. 

Herodotus and the origin of 
language; C.W. xvi, 120. 

Revs, of Singer’s Greek biology and 
Greek medicine; Taylor’s Greek 
biology and medicine; ib . 144. 

Virgil and our today; N. Y. Ev. Post 
Lit. Rev. Mar. 24, p. 548. 

Rev. of Gould’s America, a family 
matter; Geographical Rev. vm, 
326-327. 

Henry S. Gehman. 

Paul’s view of the person and work 
of Christ; Reformed Church 
Rev. 5th series, n, 190-203. 

A Jonah-parallel in Buddhism; ib. 
369-371. 

The beam and the mote; Parish 
Churchman (Church of St. 
Jude and the Nativity, Phila.), 
i, 47-48. 

J. L. Gerig. 

Modern philology; N.I.Y.B. 561- 
566. 

Rev. of Pierre de Nolhac’s Ron- 
sard et l’humanisme; M.L.N. 
xxxvm, 34-42. 

Rev. of Gaston Esnault’s La vie et 
les oeuvres de Claude-Marie Le 
La6, poite breton (1745-1791); 
ib. 306-308. 


Les rapprochements intellectuels 
entre les universit&i de France 
et l*universit6 Columbia; La Vie 
Universitaire , 9-10. 

Cours de literature franc aise par 
six professeurs de France a 
l’Universie Columbia pendant 
V6tA de 1923; ib. 31-33. 

The foreign professors at Columbia; 
Columbia Alumni News , xv, 
20 - 22 . 

Institute of Italian Culture in the 
United States; Italy America 
Soc. B. 26, 11-12. 

Assoc, pditor: Rom. Rev. 

Co-editor: B. of the Istituto di 
Coltura Italiana negli Stati 
Uniti. 

Advisory editor: Publications and 

B. of the Instituto de las Espaflas 
cn los Estados Unidos. 

William D. Gray. 

A neglected ally of the classics; 

C. J. xvin, 286-298. 

The founding of Aelia Capitolina 
and the chronology of the 
Jewish War under Hadrian; 
Am. J. Semitic Languages , 
xxxix, 248-256. 

New light from Egypt on the early 
reign of Hadrian; ib. xi, 14-29. 

William Chase Greene. 

The achievement of Greece: a 
chapter in human experience; 
pp. x + 334; Cambridge: Har¬ 
vard U. Pr. 

Rev. of H. B. Smith’s Plato and 
modern education, C.W. xvn, 
50 f. 

Joint editor: H.S.C.P. xxxiv. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Geschichte der lateinischen Litera- 
tur, ii ; pp. 148; Goschen 
Sammlung; Berlin. 

Report of N. Jahrb f. klass. Alt. 
xxv (1922); A.J.P. xuv, 173- 
180; 277-283. 

W. E. Gwatkin, Jr. 

Rev. of Connor’s Study of the 
syntax of the Strategemata of 
Frontinus; Ind. U. Alumni Qu. 
x, 677-679. 
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George D. Hadzsits. 

Rev. of Sabin’s Classical associa¬ 
tions of places in Italy; C.W. 
xvi, 103-104. 

Editor: Our debt to Greece and 
Rome; Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. Abbott’s Roman politics; 
Cooper’s Aristotle’s Poetics; 
Harrington’s Catullus; Hyde’s 
Greek religion; Kent’s Language 
and philology; Lucas’ Euripides; 
McCartney’s Warfare; Rolfe’s 
Cicero; Smith’s Mathematics. 

Editor: Courses of study in foreign 
languages; Dept, of Public 
Instruction: Harrisburg, Pa. 

l£. Adelaide Hahn. 

A Horatian reminiscence? C.W . 
xvi, 96. 

Classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals; ib. 126-127, 206. 

An error in the film Julius Caesar; 
ib. xvii, 8. 

Translation of Catullus, 1; N. Y. 
Herald , Mar. 18. 

Translation of Catullus, 13; “Con¬ 
ning Tower,” N. Y. World , Dec. 
26. 

Clayton M. Hall. 

Nicolaus of Damascus’ Life of 
Augustus; pp. iv + 97; Smith 
College Class. Stud. iv. 

William Gardner Hale. 

Stampini and Pascal on the Catul¬ 
lus Manuscripts; T.A.P.A. liv, 
103-112. 

J. Penrose Harland. 

The Bronze Age of Hellas (chro¬ 
nology); A.J.A. xxvii, 60-61. 

Note on Terence, Phormio , 186; 
C.J . xix, 51-52. 

G. A. Harrer. 

Wells on Roman history; C.J. 
xviii, no. 6. 

A trip to Cicero’s home; ib. 
xix, no. 2. 

Karl P. Harrington. 

Catullus and his influence; in Our 
debt to Greece and Rome; pp. 
ix + 245; Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 
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Joseph William Hewitt. 

Rev. of Franklin’s The Lupercalia; 
C.W. xvi, 117 f. 

Rev. of Wright’s The Sacra Idulia 
in Ovid’s Fasti; ib . 119. 

Richard T. Holbrook. 

Living French, 3rd ed.; Ginn & Co. 

“Parle on” et “parle-t-on” (pour 
fixer une date); Mod. Lang. J. 
vm, 89-92. 

“Ci fait la geste que Turoldus 
declinet”; M.P. xxi, 155-164. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Origin and evolution of religion; 
pp. 370; New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale U. Pr. 

A Buddhistic passage in Manu; 
J.A.O.S. xliii, 244r-246. 

Rev. of Oldenberg’s Das Mahab- 
harata; ib. 54-56. 

Robert Chisolm Horn. 

The function of the church college; 
Am. Luth. Survey , xv, 264-266. 

The naming of Muhlenberg Col¬ 
lege; The Lutheran , v, no. 36, 
p. 7. 

Walter Woodburn Hyde. 

Greek religion and its survivals; 
pp. ix + 230; Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 

Athlete reliefs from the Themis- 
toclean wall at Athens; A.A. 
xv, 117-124 (illustrated). 

The poet Sophocles; Junto , n, 7-12. 

Mountain ascents in Greece; Se - 
wanee Rev. 451-473. 

Rev. of Boak’s History of Romo; 
ib. 189-191. 

Rev. of Botsford’s Hellenic history; 
C.W. xvi, 124-126. 

Rev. of Heidel’s Anaximander’s 
book, the earliest known geo¬ 
graphical treatise; ib. xvii, 28- 
30. 

Rev. of Frank’s A history of Rome; 
ib. 44-47. 

Rev. of Heidel’s Anaximander; 
Am. Geog. Rev. 652-654. 

Rev. of H. Bulle’s Der schoene 
Mensch im Altertum, 2nd ed.; 
A.A. xv, 292. 
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Rev, of Juethner’s Hellenen und 
Barbaren; A.H.R. xxix, 113- 
114. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

PriyadarSik§, a Sanskrit drama 
by Harsha, translated into 
English by G. K. Nariman, 
A. V. Williams Jackson, and 
Charles J. Ogden, with an 
introduction and notes by the 
two latter, together with the 
text in transliteration; Colum¬ 
bia U. Indo-Iranian Series, 
x; pp. cxi + 138; New York: 
Columbia U. Pr. 

The tombs of the great Persian 
Kings; Columbia Alumni News , 
xiv, 270-271. 

A history of the class of 1883 of 
Columbia College, Arts and 
Mines, comprising the years 
190&-1923; pp. 144; New York: 
privately printed (with J. Parks 
Channing). 

Rev. of Geiger’s Die Amesha 
Spent as: ihr Wesen und ihre 
urspriingliche Bedeutung; 
J.R.A.S. 281-282. 

Rev. of Dhalla’s Zoroastrian civi¬ 
lization; N. Y. Ev. Post , Lit . 
Rev. Oct. 13. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

A French etymology: Fr. bis t Ital. 
bigio; The Manly anniversary 
studies in language and litera¬ 
ture; pp. 351-361; Chicago. 

Rev. of Boissonnade’s Du Nouveau 
sur la Chanson de Roland; 
M. P. xxi, 103 ff. 

Rev. of Bfedier’s La Chanson de 
Roland; ib. 106 ff. 

Horace Leonard Jones. 

The geography of Strabo, vols. n 
and hi (L. C. L.); pp. 471 and 
378; London: Wm. Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

Report of Philologus , lxxvii; 
A.J.P . xliv, 79-85. 

Associate editor: C.W. 

Assistant editor: Union Alumni 
Monthly. 
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Roland G. Kent. 

Revs, of H. Guntert’s Kalypso 
and of his Von der Sprache der 
Gotter und Geister; P.Q. u, 
73-75. 

The baffled Hercules from Sparta; 
Proceedings of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Phil¬ 
adelphia , xxix, 85-104; issued 
separately, revised, 20 pp., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. of O. Jespersen’s Language, 
its nature, development, and 
origin; Mod. Lang. J . vn, 314- 
316. 

A modern Ruso: C.W • xvi, 128. 

Pennsylvania graduate is honored 
by Michigan; Pennsylvania Ga¬ 
zette, xxi, 378-380. 

University professors and foreign 
connections; i b. 481 f. 

Latin as the international auxiliary 
language; 31 pp.; Princeton. 

Variety and monotony in Plautine 
plots; P.Q. ii, 164-172 and 
(addendum) 315. 

Addendum on Catullus’ Passer; 
A.J.P. xliv, 353 f. 

The educated Roman and his 
accent; T.A.P.A. liii, 63-72. 

Language and philology; vol. 
xxii of Our debt to Greece and 
Rome; pp. 174; Boston: Mar¬ 
shall Jones Co. 

William Elwood Kirk. 

Practical idealism in education; 
Oregon Teachers Monthly , xxvm, 
1-5. 

John C. Kirtland. 

Report of the joint committee on 
grammatical nomenclature; pp. 
x + 75; Washington: National 
Education Association (with 
associates). 

Charles Knapp. 

Philology, classical; N.I.Y.B. 555- 
561. 

Selections from the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, edited; pp. 79; Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co.; later 
incorporated with Knapp, Ae- 
neid , pp. 479-577. 

Notes on Horace’s Sermones; 
A.J.P . xliv, 62-66. 
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Modern parallels to Horace; C.W. 
xvi, 86. 

Mr. E. Earle Franklin on the deri¬ 
vation of certain English words; 
ib. 113-114, 152. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs on 
certain tests in first term Latin; 
ib. 145-148. 

A mathematician and a psycholo¬ 
gist on formal discipline; ib. 
201-203, 209-210. 

Index to C.W. xvi; ib. 217-222. 

Is the ablative absolute necessary?; 
C.W. xvii, 9-10. 

The day and the seasons in Vergil; 
ib. 57-59. 

Further helps to the study of the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid; ib. 65- 
67, 73-75. 

General index to C.W, i-xvi; pp. 
16; issued as appendices to 
C.W. xvii, nos. 9, 10. 

Bibliography of Charles Knapp, 
1893-1923; pp. 77; Geneva, N. 
Y.: W. F. Humphrey. 

Rev. of Clarendon Series of Greek 
and Latin authors; C.W. xvi, 
161-162. 

Notice of recent additions to the 
Loeb Classical Library; ib. 
185-186, 193-195. 

Rev. of F. W. H. Meyer’s Essays 
classical and modern; C.W. xvii, 
53-54. 

Rev. of Sir James Frazer’s A golden 
bough (one-volume ed.); ib. 54. 

Managing editor: C.W. Editorial 
and other contributions (in¬ 
cluding minor book notices), 
xvi, 88, 97-98, 121-122, 128, 
129-130, 156, 163, 165, 168, 184, 
208, 215, 216; xvii, 1-3, 7, 8, 9, 
17, 24. 

Paul E. Kretzmann. 

Knowing and doing; pp. 82; 
Chicago: The Walther League. 

Popular commentary of the Bible: 
Old Testament; pp. 798; St. 
Louis, Mo.: Concordia Pub¬ 
lishing House. 

The teaching of arithmetic; Con¬ 
cordia Teachers’ Library; pp. 
131; St. Louis, Mo.: Con¬ 
cordia Publishing House. 

Benjamin P. Kurtz. 

The source of Occleve’s Lerne to 
Dye; M.L.N. zxxvni, 337-339. 
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Charles R. Lanman. 

The Sanskrit aorists: their classifi¬ 
cation and history; T.A.P.A. 
Lin, 83-102. 

Lillian B. Lawler. 

“Learn a word every day”; C.J . 
xvm, 299-301. 

Making Caesar interesting; ib. 437- 
438. 

The gifts of Mother Lingua; ib. 
xix, 36-39. 

Drills and dances; ib. 113-116. 

Two Latin playlets; U . of Iowa 
Service B . vn, 51. 

Harry J. Leon. 

Cicero’s Defense of Roscius; Latin 
Leaflet (U. of Texas), no. 10, 
Nov. 

J. 0. Lofberg. 

Some Athenian traits in American 
politics; C.J. xvm, 520-534. 

D. O. S. Lowell. 

Esperanto for beginners; pp. 63; 
Girard, Kansas: Haldeman-Jul- 
jus Co. 

Esperanto: a crusade against lan¬ 
guage barriers; Open Road , v, 
45-48. 

Eugene S. McCartney. 

Warfare by land and sea; in Our 
debt to Greece and Rome; pp. 
xix + 206; Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 

On fossil thunderstones and finger- 
stones; C.J. xvin, 425-426. 

Annotatiunculae on birds; ib. xrx, 
52-54. 

On the recent eruption of Etna; 
ib. 171-172. 

A Lincoln parallel; C.W. xvi, 
167-168. 

Psychological vs. logical in Latin 
syntax: some aspects of synesis; 
C.P. xvm, 289-302. 

Rev. of Hagemann’s Griechische 
Panzerung; ib. 191-192. 

Rev. of Dornseiff’s Das Alphabet 
in Mystik und Magie; ib. 371- 
373. 
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Rev. of Thorndike’s A history of 
magic and experimental science 
during the first thirteen cen¬ 
turies of our era; C.J. xix, 123- 
126. 

Editor: University of Michigan 
Publications. 

Chester C. McCown. 

Biblical ideas concerning the 
kingdom of God and the second 
coming of Christ; The Institute , 
vii, 110-132. 

Muslim shrines in Palestine; An¬ 
nual of the Am. School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem , ii-in, 
47-79. 

Epigraphic gleanings; ib. 109-115. 

Nazareth—an interpretation; 
Christian Century , xl, 1167- 
1169. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel 

A professorship in the amenities 
of life; E.R . lxv, 10-14; re¬ 
printed in the Alumni Register , 
xxv, 324-332. 

Rev. of Haight’s Italy old and new; 
C.W. xvi, 174-175/ 

Editorials: C.W. xvi, 137-138; 
xvn, 41. 

Donald McFayden. 

The rise of the princeps’ jurisdic¬ 
tion within the city of Rome; 
Washington U. Studies , x, Hu¬ 
manistic Series, 2, 181-264. 

Rev. of Bloch’s L’empire romain; 
A.H.R. xxviii, 145 f. 

Rev. of Marsh’s The founding of 
the Roman Empire; xb. 767 f. 

J. Gresham Machen. 

The origin of Paul’s religion; pp. 
329; New York: Macmillan Co. 
(reissue). 

Christianity and liberalism; pp. 
x + 189; New York: Macmillan 
Co. 

New Testament Greek for begin¬ 
ners; pp. xii + 285; New York: 
Macmillan Co. 

W. Roy Mackenzie. 

Hamlet as a man of action; 
Washington U. Studies , x, pp. 
103-141. 


Ralph Van Deman Magof¬ 
fin. 

Random impressions in France, 
Italy, and Greece; J. H. U. 
Alumni Mag., xi, 103-116. 

Annual report of president of the 
Archaeological Institute of 
America; B. Arch. Inst, of Am. 
xiii, 3-15. 

Rev. of Shotwell’s An introduction 
to the history of history; C.W. 
xvi, 203-205. 

Note on A descriptive catalogue 
of Greek coins selected from the 
cabinet of Clarence S. Bement, 
Esq., Philadelphia; C.W. xvi, 
88 . 

Note on S. Gsell, Inscriptions 
latines de l’Alg6rie, tome pre¬ 
mier; A.J.P. xliv, 377. 

Clarence Augustus Man¬ 
ning. 

Prester John and Japan; J.A.O.S. 
xlii, 286-294. 

Yermak Timofeyevich in Russian 
folk poetry; ib. xliii, 206-215. 

Russian versions of Don Juan; 
M.L.A. xxxviii, 479-493. 

The classics and Russian literature; 
Sewanee Rev. xxxi, 474-485. 

Polish literature; Poland , iv, 107- 

110 . 

An American’s visit to Poland; ib. 
248-251. 

Rev. of Malaczewski's The horse 
on the hill; ib. 262-263. 

Wilno and its claimants; ib. 74-76, 
118-120. 

The museums of Poland; ib. 274- 
279, 312. 

The religious problem of Czecho¬ 
slovakia; Am. Church Monthly , 
* xiii, 60-70. 

Religious conditions in Poland; ib. 
359-367. 

The religious problem of Jugoslavia; 
ib. 439-449. 

Allan Marquand. 

An altarpiece by Benedetto Bu- 
glione at Montefiascone; Art 
Studies , i, 1-6. 

On the history of the study of 
architecture at Princeton; Ded¬ 
ication of McCormick Halt 14- 
24. 
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Thomas Means. 

Greek contract verbs; C.P. xix, 
no. 3. 

Benjamin D. Meritt. 

Inscription&I and topographical 
evidence for the site of Spartolus 
and the southern boundary of 
Bottice; A.J.A. xxvn, 334-339. 

Truman Michelson. 

On the origin of the so-called 
dream dance of the Central 
Algonkians; Am. Anthropolo¬ 
gist, N. S. xxv, 277-278. 

The punishment of impudent 
children among the Kickapoo; 
ib. 281-283. 

Rejoinder; A.J.P. xliv, 285-286. 

Alfred William Milden. 

Herodotus as a short-story writer; 
C.J. xviii, 208-219. 

Frank Gardner Moore. 

Aureum lacunar; Latin mottoes for 
a ‘Venetian* ceiling; C.W. xvi, 
135. 

The water lily; Latin glyconics; ib. 
168. 

Clyde Murley. 

Priest-kings; C.J . xviii, 427. 

The accusative of exclamation: 
Seneca to Juvenal; C.P. xviii, 
162-169 (with R. C. Flickinger). 

Wilfred P. Mustard. 

Shakespeare’s “Broom-groves ”; 
M.L.N. xxxviii, 79-81. 

“Hippocrates’ twins”; ib. 313. 

Pegasus as the poet’s steed; C.W. 
xvi, 120. 

Notice of V. Ussani’s Le liriche di 
Orazio, vol. i; ib. 176. 

Notices of Zabughin’s Vergilio nel 
rinascimento italiano, vol. i; 
Fern’s Basinii Parmensis poetae 
liber Isottaeus; E. Galletier’s 
(P. Vergili Maronis) Epigram- 
mata et Priapea; E. Galletier’s 
Etude sur la po6sie fun^raire 
romaine d’apr&s les inscrip¬ 
tions; E. T. Merrill’s C. Plini 
Caecili Secundi Epistularum 
libri decern; A.J.P. xliv, 89-92. 
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Notices of Sandys’ Companion to 
Latin studies, 3rd ed.; and 
Platnauer’s Claudian; ib. 189- 
190. 

H. C. Nutting. 

Futurity and the verb eo; C.J. 
xviii, 236-239. 

Taking the measure of Latin; ib. 
xix, 87-96. 

Who makes the secondary school 
curriculum?; J. of Educ. xcvii, 
39-40. 

Which way?; C.W. xvi, 138-140. 
Reading power in Latin; ib. xvu, 
36-37. 

Transfer and automatic transfer; 
ib. 41—42. 

Ad Alpes: a story of Roman life; pp. 
vii + 193; Berkeley: U. of 
Cal. Pr. 

Subjunctive conditions in Tacitus; 

U. of Cal. Publications, Class. 
Phil, vii, 143-195. 

The use of forem in Tacitus; ib. 209- 
219. 

Cicero, Cato Maior , 82; A.J.P. 
xliv, 164-167. 

Charles J. Ogden. 

PriyadarSikS, a Sanskrit drama 
by Harsha; pp. cxi + 137; 
New York: Columbia U. Pr. 
(with G. K. Nariman and A. 

V. Williams Jackson). 

W. A. Oldfather. 

Article on Lokroi (74cols.) in 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realen- 
cyclop&die , xi. 

Studies in the history and topog¬ 
raphy of Locris, hi; A.J.A. 
xxvi, 445-450. 

The date of Plato’s Laws; A.J.P. 
xliv, 275-276. 

Aeneas, Asclepiodotus, Onasander 
(L.C.L.); pp. x + 532; London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (with 
members of the Illinois Greek 
Club). 

Rev. of Gummere’s Seneca the 
philosopher and his modern 
message; C.W. xvu, 62-64. 

Rev. of Schulten’s Tartessos; 

A.J.P. xliv, 368-371. 

Editor: U. of III. Stud, in Lang, 
and Lit. vm. 
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Clarence Paschall. 

A possible origin of duodecimal 
counting; P.A.P.A. un, xxvii. 

Arthur Stanley Pease 

Rev. of Evans’ Alliteratio Latina; 
C.P. xviii, 92-95. 

Rev. of Frank’s Vergil; C.J . xvm, 
443-445. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis de divinatione 
liber secundus, Part i; U. of III. 
Stud, in Lang, and Lit. vm, 
339-462. 

Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, 
Onasander (L.C.L.); pp. x + 
532; London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G, P. 
Putman’s Sons (with W. A. 
Oldfather and others). 

Rev. of Lucas’ Seneca and Eliza¬ 
bethan tragedy; J.E.G.P . xxn, 
581-582. 

Charles W. Peppler. 

Rev. of Walker’s Euripidean frag¬ 
ments; C.W. xvi, 182-183. 

Rev. of More’s The religion of 
Plato; South Atlantic Qu. xxii, 
386-388. 

B. E. Perry. 

The significance of the title in 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses; C.P. 
xvm, 229-238. 

Rev. of Lavagnini’s Le origini del 
romanzo greco; A.J.P. xliv, 
371-373. 

Henry W. Prescott. 

The doubling of rdlea in Roman 
comedy; C.P. xvm, 23 ff. 

E. K. Rand. 

Dante and Petrarch in a painting 
by Giovanni dal Ponte; Fogg 
Art Museum Notes , i, 25-33. 

Note on the Vossianus Q 86 and 
the Reginenses 333 and 1616; 
A.J.P . xliv, 171-172. * 

The study of the classics at 
Harvard; Harvard Crimson , 
lxxxiii, April 7. 

A romantic biography of Virgil; 
C.P . xvm, 303-309. 


On the agere- text of the Aldine 
Pliny; ib. 348-350. 

Plymouth Plantation and the 
Golden Age: Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Mass, xxrv, 
182-195. 

Rev. of Klingner’s De consolatione 
philosophiae; A.J.P. xliv, 86 f. 

Rev. of Linderbauer’s S. Benedicti 
regula monachorum; C.P . xvm, 
81-84. 

Rev. of Howe’s Memoirs of the 
Harvard dead in the war against 
Germany; Harvard Crimson , 
Lxxxm, March 30. 

Rev. of Lehmann’s Die Parodie im 
Mittelalter und Parodistische 
Texte; N. Y. Ev. Post Lit. 
Rev. July 28, p. 865. 

Alexander Hamilton Rice. 

Rev. of Loeb Classics and Petro- 
niu8 and Greek anthology in 
Broadway Translations; Nat. 
Oct. 17. 

Rev. of Mackail’s Virgil, in Our 
debt to Greece and Rome; ib. 
April 25. 

Rev. of Loeb Classics; ib. June 6. 

A. T. Robertson. 

The minister and his Greek New 
Testament; pp. 139; New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 

A translation of Luke’s Gospel; 
pp. 242; New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 

New editions of Studies in Mark’s 
Gospel; Types of preachers in 
the New Testament; A harmony 
of the Gospels for students of 
the life of Christ; A syllabus for 
New Testament study; A short 
grammar of the Greek New 
Testament; A grammar of the 
Greek New Testament in the 
light of historical research; 
Studies in the Epistle of James; 
The glory of the ministry. 

Numerous reviews and articles. 

David M. Robinson. 

Etruscan-Campanian antcfixes and 
other terra-cottas from Italy at 
the Johns Hopkins University; 
A.J.A. xxvii, 1-22. 

An addendum to the article on 
antefixes; ib. 340. 
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Notes on the statue of Aphrodite 
in the Royal Ontario Museum; 
Art B. iv, 50-58. 

Note on the so-called hockey reliefs 
from Athens; ib. 140. 

An original Greek bronze statu¬ 
ette in Munich; ib. v, 109- 
110 . 

Note on the so-called Ludovisi 
Throne; ib. 102. 

Sidelights on Tut-enkh-amon; Bal¬ 
timore American , Feb. 25. 

Note on strikes in antiquity; in 
Abbott’s Roman politics, 173. 
Fourteenth annual report of the 
general secretary of the Archae¬ 
ological Institute of America; 

B. Arch. Inst, of Am. xm, 
16-24. 

Two new epitaphs from Sardis; in 
Anatolian studies presented to 
Sir William Ramsay, 341-353. 
Rev. of Scott’s Unity of Homer; 

C. W. xvi, 212-214. 

Rev. of Hyde’s Olympic victor 
monuments and Greek athletic 
art; ib. xvn, 50-62. 

Rev. of Jard6’s L* Evolution de 
l’humanit6; A.H.R. xxix, 112- 
113. 

Rev. of Rostovtzeff’s Iranians and 
Greeks in South Russia; ib. 
114-116. 

Rev. of Bode-Oldenbourg’s Peter 
Paul Rubens; A.A. xvi, 128. 
Report of Rev. de Phil, xlvi; 

A.J.P. xliv, 180-183. 

Editor: B. Arch. Inst, of Am. xiii, 
1-183. 

Associate editor: C.W ., A.A., 
A.J.P ., Art B. 

Joint editor: Our debt to Greece 
and Rome; Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. Abbott’s Roman Poli¬ 
tics; Cooper’s Aristotle’s Poetics; 
Harrington’s Catullus; Hyde’s 
Greek religion; Kent’s Language 
and philology; Lucas’ Euripides; 
McCartney’s Warfare; Rolfe’s 
Cicero; Smith’s Mathematics. 

John C. Rolfe. 

Cicero and his influence; pp. 178; 

Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 

On Cicero, ad Fam . vii, 10, 2; C.P. 
xviii, 71. 

Reports of Notizie degli Scavi; 
A.J.A. xxvii, 84-103. 


William Sener Rusk. 

The Gilman Memorial Bronzes; 
Am. M. of Art, xiy, 621-623. 

H. Osborne Ryder. 

Back to Methuselah: a drama of 
personalism; Meth. Rev. Jan., pp. 
70-77. 

Evan Taylor Sage. 

Editor: U. of Pittsburgh Latin Dept. 
News Letter. 

Associate editor: C.W. 

Henry A. Sanders. 

Buchanan’s Publikationen altla- 
teinischer Texte; Zeitsch. f. d. 
neutest. Wissenschaft , xxi, 291- 
299. 

Hunting a manuscript in the 
Pyrennees; Michigan Alumnus , 
xxx, 197-200. 

Catharine Saunders. 

The political sympathies of Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus; C.R. xxxvn, 
110-113. 

John Nevin Schaeffer. 

First things first in the teaching of 
Latin; Schoolmen's Week Pro¬ 
ceedings, x, 308-315. 

Harry Fletcher Scott. 

A third Latin book; pp. 395 + 139; 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
(with F. W. Sanford and C. H. 
Beeson). 

Edward S. Sheldon. 

Observations on some English 
etymologies; The Manly an¬ 
niversary studies in language 
and literature; pp. 362-373; 
Chicago: U. of Chicago Pr. 

L. R. Shero. 

The cena in Roman satire; C.P. 
xviii, 126-143. 

The production of plays in ancient 
Greece; St. Stephen's Coll. B. 
lxiv, no. 2. 3-16. 
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Grant Showerman. 

Rev. of Anthero de Quental’s 
Sonnets, tr. by S. G. Morley; 
Sewanee Rev. xxxi, 249. 

Rev. of Valde’s La novela de un 
novelists; ib. 250. 

Rev. of Percy Lubbock’s Roman 
pictures; Nat . cxvii, 668. 

Rev. of R. M. Peterson’s Cults of 
Campania; ib. 746. 

E. G. SlHLER. 

From Augustus to Augustine: 
essays and studies dealing with 
the contact and conflict of 
classic paganism and Christi¬ 
anity; pp. xn + 336; Cambridge 
U. Pr. 

Rev. of B. Croce’s History, its 
theory and practice. 

Rev. of Adolf Deissmann’s Licht 
vom Osten, 4th ed. 

Kendall K. Smith. 

When Greek quotes Greek; C.W. 
xvi, 177-182. 

Rev. of Hyde’s Olympic victor 
monuments and Greek athletic 
art; A.H.R . xxix, 159-160. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 

Aeschylus with an English transla¬ 
tion, vol. i (L.C.L.); pp. xl 
+ 426; London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons. 

John W. Spaeth, Jr. 

Martial and Morley on smells; 
C.W. xvi, 46-47. 

Some echoes of Cicero in English; 
ib. 135. 

William Gear Spencer. 

The transitive power of Christian 
education; The Baptist, iv, 488- 
490. 

Theodore T. Stenberg. 

% 

A contrast and a criticism; Texas 
Rev . viii, 146-157. 

Blake’s indebtedness to the Eddas; 
Mod. Lana. Rev . xviii, 204-206. 


A word on the sources of The 
charge of the Light Brigade; 
M.L.N. xxxvm, 248-250. 

Rev. of Orbeck’s translation of 
Ibsen’s Early plays; J.E.G.P . 
.xxii, 155-161. 

Eugene J. Strittmatter. 

Classical elements in the Roman 
liturgy; C.J. xviu, 195-207. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 

Die Behandlung der Lautgruppen 
W E und W A bei den altnor- 
dischen starken Verben; 
J.E.G.P . xxii, 245-252. 

The relation of Old Norse -r3- to 
Gothic -rd-; ib. 369-375. 

The irregular declension of the 
Old Norse noun mcer ‘maiden’; 
Scandinavian Studies and Notes , 
vii, 169-174. 

Regarding “subconscious elements 
in the composition of Peer 
Gynt* 9 ; ib. 201-207. 

The cultural elements in Bjomson’s 
Fiskejoenten with special refer¬ 
ence to Goethe’s Wilhelm Mei- 
ster; ib. 257-264. 

Edgar Howard Sturtevant. 

Syllabification and syllabic quan¬ 
tity in Greek and Latin; 
T.A.P.A. Lin, 35-51. 

The ictus of classical verse; 
A.J.P. xliv, 319-338. 

The Etruscan problem; C.W. 
xvii, 25-28, 33-36. 

Rev. of Swift’s A plain guide to 
Greek accentuation; ib. xvi,* 
200 . 

Rev. of Jespersen’s Language: its 
nature, development, and origin; 
ib. 12-14. 

Rev. of Conway’s The making of 
Latin: an introduction to Latin, 
Greek, and English etymology; 
ib. 14 f. 

Rev. of Hermann’s Silbenbildung 
im griechischen und in den 
andern indogermanischen 
sprachen; C.P. xvm, 363 f. 

Rollin Harvelle Tanner. 

Callias 6 Xohck6tXoutos, the hus¬ 
band of Elpinice; C.P. xvm, 
144£f. 
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John Wilson Taylor. 

A forgotten Utopia; Open Court 
xxxvii, 659-664. 

Rev. of Carpenter’s Esthetic basis 
of Greek art; C.P. xvm, 186 f. 

I. C. Thallon. 

A mediaeval humanist: Michael 
Akominatos; Vassar Mediaeval 
Studies , 275-314; New Haven: 
Yale U. Pr. 

B. L. Ullman. 

Elementary Latin, with correlated 
studies in English for junior and 
senior high schools; pp. xvm + 
391; New York: Macmillan Co. 
(with Norman E. Henry). 

Teachers’ manual to Elementary 
Latin; pp. 70; New York: 
Macmillan Co. (with Norman 
E. Henry). 

French, Spanish, and Italian de¬ 
rivatives of words in the vocabu¬ 
laries of Elementary Latin; pp. 
24; New York: Macmillan Co. 
(with Norman E. Henry). 

Archaeology and moving pictures; 
A.A. xv, 177-183. 

Mr. Franklin’s study of Professor 
Thorndike’s word book; C.W. 
xvi, 215-216. 

Hints to teachers; C.J. xvm, 
252-256, 308-312, 376-380, 435- 
440, 506-509, 578-584; xix, 59- 
63, 112-117, 180-186. 

Rev. of Conway’s Making of Latin; 
C.P. xvm, 285-287. 

Rev. of Allen’s A study in Latin 
prognosis; J. of Educ. Research , 
vm, 457-458. 

Associate editor: C.J ., P.Q. 

La Rue Van Hook. 

Greek life and thought: a portrayal 
of Greek civilization; pp. ix 


+ 329; New York: Columbia 
U. Pr. 

Revs, of G. Murray’s translation 
of the Agamemnon; Ellis’ Ver¬ 
sion of the Agamemnon; C.W. 
xvi, 175 f. 

Rev. of Dobson’s Greek orators; 
ib. xvii, 14. 

Raymond Weeks. 

Arkansas; Midland , ix, 112-123. 

The poets and nature; Scribners , 
lxxiv, 240-246. 

General editor: French fairy plays, 
Dondo and Perley; pp. vn + 
170; New York: Oxford U. 
Pr. 

Joint editor: Rom. R. 

Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 

Rev. of J. D. Bickford’s Soliloquy 
in ancient comedy; C.W. xvii, 
30 ff. 

Rev. of D. R. Lee’s Child-life, ado¬ 
lescence, and mairiage in Greek 
New Comedy and in the come¬ 
dies of Plautus; ib. 37 ff. 

Edward Thomas Williams. 

China yesterday and today; 
pp. xvii +613; New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Philosophy in China; Cal. Chr. 
xxv, 66-86. 

Rev. of Bertrand Russell’s The 
problem of China; ib. 399-402. 

Rev. of Sun Yat-sen’s International 
development of China; Am. J. 
of Intern. Law , July, 601-605. 

James H. Woods. 

Buddhaghosa’s commentary, Pa- 
panca Sudani; Pali Text Society; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 
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Prof. William S. Burrage, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1898. 

Dr. Eli E. Burriss, Washington Square College, New York, N. Y. 1923. 

*Prof. Harry E. Burton, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1899. 

Miss Nita L. Butler, 202 S. Thayer St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1922. 

Prof. Orma Fitch Butler, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1109 
Forest Ave.). Life member. 1907. 

Miss Hilda Buttenwieser, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1921. 

Miss Alice Hill Byrne, Western College, Oxford, O. 1921. 

Sister Marie Jos6 Byrne, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 1921. 

Prof. Alva J. Calderwood, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. George M. Calhoun, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (581 Euclid 
Ave.). 1911. 

Prof. T. Callander, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1919. 

*Prof. Donald Cameron, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1905. 

Dr. James Marshall Campbell, Sulpician Seminary, Brookland, D. C. 1923. 
Miss Mary E. Campbell, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1922. 

Miss Helen Campion, 800 Logan St., Denver, Colo. (Life member). 1921. 
Prof. Charles B. Cannaday, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

1922. 

Prof. Howard Vernon Canter, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. (Champaign 
Ill.). 1921. 

Harry Caplan, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (Goldwin Smith Hall, 25). 

1920. 

Seth Bunker Capp, Box 2054, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life member). 1914. 

*Prof. Edward Capps, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1889. 

Frederick M. Carey, 44 Jacques St., Winter Hill, Mass. 1922. 

Miss Anna L. Carlin, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1921. 
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*Prof. Marjorie Carpenter, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo, 1923. 

Prof. Rhys Carpenter, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1913. 

James A. Carr, Central National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. W. L. Carr, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. (73 S. Cedar Ave.). 1920. 

*Prof. Mitchell Carroll, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 1894. 

Prof. Adam Carruthers, 603 Huron St., Toronto, Can. 1909. 

Clive H. Camithers, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1923. 

*Prof. Jane Gray Carter, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. Earnest Cary, Boston, Mass. 1905. 

William Van Allen Catron, Lexington, Mo. 1896. 

Miss Emma Cauthorn, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (401 Price Ave.). 
1916. 

*Prof. Julia H. Cavorno, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Lawrence 
House). 1902. 

Arnold B. Chace, 99 Power St., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. (91 
Irving St.). 1920. 

Miss Edith Chambers, 739 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley, Mass. 1888. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shiner Chartier, Glovereville, N. Y. (67 Division St.). 1923. 

*Prof. Cleveland King Chase, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1911. 

Prof. George Davis Chase, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 1900. 

*Prof. George H. Chase, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Shady Hill 
Square). 1899. 

Prof. George M. Chase, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1924. 

Dr. W. H. Chenery, Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 1916. 

Arthur S. Chenoweth, Somers Point, N. J. 1921. 

Miss Helen M. Chesnutt, 9719 Lamont Ave., Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Dr. Edward C. Chickering, Jamaica High School, New York, N. Y. 1920. 
Prof. Gilbert Chinard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1912. 

*Rev. Joseph P. Christopher, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (Caldwell 
Hall) 1923. 

Miss A. D. Choate, 3739 Windsor PI., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Ethel L. Chubb, 4209 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. J. E. Church, Jr., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. (358 Washington St.). 
1922. 

Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 1919. 

*Prof. Charles Upson Clark, 19 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Frank Lowry Clark, Miami University, Oxford, O. 1919. 

Prof. Frederick William Clark, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manit., Can. 
1920. 

Prof. Herman A. Clark, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. (Ill Maple Ave.). 
1920. 

Prof. Sereno Burton Clark, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1907. 
*Prof. Harold Loomis Cleasby, 805 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 1905. 

Dr. Frank L. Cloud, 4609 W. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

Mrs. Adelaide M. Coburn, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1924. 
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Miss Katharine M. Cochran, Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, III, 1914. 

Ernest A. Coffin, High School, Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Dr. Harrison Cadwallader Coffin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1920. 
Dr. George H. Cohen, 120 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 1914. 

Dr. James Wilfred Cohoon, Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Can. 1914. 
Sister Mary Columkille Colbert, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 
1924. 

Prof. Guy Blandin Colburn, State College, Fresno, Cal. (Life member). 1911. 
John Kingsbury Colby, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 1922. 

Prof. Charles Nelson Cole, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1902. 

Dr. Erma Eloise Cole, Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 
1917. 

*Prof. Helen Wieand Cole (Mrs. Samuel Valentine), Wheaton College, Nor¬ 
ton, Mass. 1923. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (1027 N. 
Calvert St.). 1887. 

Pres. William W. Comfort, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Ruth Congdon, New Bedford, Mass. 1921. 

*Willard Connely, 7 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 1922. 

Prof. Elisha Conover, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 1921. 

Prof. Raymond Huntington Coon, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (411 
S. Foss St.). 1923. 

*Prof, Lane Cooper, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1917. 

Prof. William A. Cooper, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1901. 

*Dr. Cornelia C. Coulter, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Frank H. Cowles, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1916. 

Prof. William L. Cowles, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 

Prof. Edward G. Cox, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1923. 

Prof. John R. Crawford, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1912. 

Mrs. F. G. Cressey, Denison University, Granville, O. 1922. 

Prof. Edmund D. Cressman, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (2076 S. 
St. Paul St.). 1914. 

Prof. Albert R. Crittenden, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (220 
Twelfth St.). 1920. 

William Day Crockett, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. (226 S. 
Atherton St.). 1915. 

Prof. W. H. Crogman, 105 S. 34th St., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 

*Prof. H. L. Crosby, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1909. 
Prof. B. F. Cummings, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 1924. 

Miss Nellie Cunningham, 5712 Cabanne St., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

*Miss Jean V. N. Da Costa, 1529 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. John N. Dal&nd, Milton College, Milton, Wis. 1920. 

Prof. George I. Dale, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

*Prof. Ernest A. Dale, University College, Toronto, Can. 1922. 

Prof. Alfred Mitchell Dame, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa. 1911. 
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Leslie Dana f 1 Brentmoor Park, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Fritz Sage Darrow, 218 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 1921. 

*Prof. Irville F. Davidson, St. Stephens College, Annandale, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Edmund Wayne Davis, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 1921. 

Prof. M. E. Davis, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. 1920. 

Prof. Martelle Elliot Davis (Mrs.), Ohio Northern University, Ada, O. (118 W. 
Montford Ave,). 1918. 

Milton C. Davis, Miller Place, Long Island, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. William Hersey Davis, Norton Hall, Louisville, Ky. 1922. 

Prof. Henry S. Dawson, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (364 West Ave.). 
1922. 

*Prof. Lindiey Richard Dean, Denison University, Granville, O. 1912. 

Miss Mildred Dean, 2404 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 1920. 

*Prof. Sidney N. Deane, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. Frank M. Debatin, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Alice A. Deckman, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (231 S. 41st 
St.). 1921. 

Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 1915. 

Prof. Ernest Woodruff Delcamp, Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 

Prof. Robert E. Dengler, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. (706 
W. College Ave.). 1918. 

Prof. William K. Denison, Tufts College, Mass. (42 Fletcher St., Winchester). 
1899. 

*Dr. Holmes Van Mater Dennis 3d, 22 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 1921. 
Dr. E. B. De Sauz6, Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2805 Parker 
St.). 1904. 

*Prof. Henry B. Dewing, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (8 College St.). 
1909. 

*Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 1907. 

Prof. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 
member). 1902. 

Prof. Thomas Wyatt Dickson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1915. 
Miss Eva Dilks, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 
*Dr. George E. Dimock, Jr., 21 Phillips St., Andover, Mass. 1913. 

Miss Dorothy Dixon, 381 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington, Mass. 1922. 

Miss Ellen MacKenzie Dodson, Mills College, Cal. (Box 25). 1921. 

Prof. James C. Dolley, McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 1920. 

Miss Helen M. Donnelly, 5046 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1895. 
Alfred C. Dorjahn, 1211 Michigan Ave., Evanston, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. James Walker Downer, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 1915. 

Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. 1921. 
Prof. William Prentiss Drew, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1907. 

Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (10 West 
St.). 1914. 

*Miss Mary M. Dunbar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1128 
Savannah Ave., Edgewood). 1923. 
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Prof. Thomas S. Duncan, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. James E. Dunlap, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1921. 
*Prof. Charles L. Durham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Donald Blythe Durham, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1*912. 

*Prof. Emily Helen Dutton, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1898. 

Prof. Herman L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (329 Hawthorn 
Rd. # Roland Park). 1892. 

Prof. William S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la. 1893. 

*Prof. Franklin Edgerton, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(107 Bryn Mawr Ave., Lansdowne). 1909. 

Mother M. Edith, Loretto College, Webster Groves, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. George V. Edwards, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(1705 Montgomery Ave.). 1921. 

*John Bowen Edwards, Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 1923. 

*Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1893. 
*Prof. James C. Egbert, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1889. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 
Summit St.). 1900. 

*Prof. G. W. Elderkin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Dr. Lulu G. Eldridge, Box 1093, Mobile, Ala. (Life member). 1920. 

Prof. W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1897. 

Willis A. Ellis, Lombard, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. Herbert C. Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Mrs. Ellinor T. B. Endicott, 404 W. 115th St., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

*Prof. Robert B. English, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
1905. 

Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1896. 

Miss Catherine A. Everett, 46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. John T. Ewing, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 1922. 

Dr. F. X. J. Exler, St. Norbert’s College, West Depere, Wis. 1924. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1886. 

Prof. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Stanford University, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, San Jos6, Cal. 1919. 

William W. Farnam, 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dean William Edmund Farrar, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 1922. 

Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Faulkner School, 4746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Prof. W. S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 

Frederick P. Fish, 84 State St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

* *Prof. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Univer¬ 
sity Club). 1900. 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1902. 

*Miss Hildegarde J. Fitz-Maurice, 6369 McCalluin St., Germantown, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 1923. 
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Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1629 Hin- 
man Ave.). Life member. 1905. 

Herbert P. Flower, High School, Reedley, Cal. (Box 324). 1921. 

Dr. Francis H. Fobes, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. (Life member). 1908. 
Maynard D. Follin, Box 118, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1922. 

Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 
1907. 

Prof. Benjamin O. Foster, Stanford University, Cal. 1899. 

Dr. Emily Foulkrod, 1534 Harrison St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 
Prof. Frank Hamilton Fowler, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (823 E. 
Speedway). 1893. 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). Life member. 1885. 

*Miss Susan Fowler, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 1904. 
*Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Western University, London, Ont., Can. 1911. 
Prof. James Everett Frame, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
1921. 

*Prof. Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1906. 

*Miss A. Mildred Franklin, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Ernestine P. Franklin, 800 N. Chestnut Drive, Williams Bridge, N. Y. 
1921. 

Prof. A. D. Fraser, 78 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 1923. 

Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1908. 
Norman Freudenberger, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 1922. 

fProf. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 
Mrs. Marion Possons Gaines, Box 87, Clovis, Cal. 1922. 

*Prof. John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1907. 

Alexander B. Galt, 2219 California St., Washington, D. C. 1917. 

Russell M. Geer, 1655 Boulevard, W. Hartford, Conn. 1922. 

*Dr. Henry S. Gehman, South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (5720 
N. 6th St.). 1914. 

Prof. John Lawrence Gerig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 
Judge John Marshall Gest, 542 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Prof. A. F. Geyser, Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 1920. 

Miss Flora S. Gifford, 531 W. Ormsby Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Prin. Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 1891. 

JProf. Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1876. 
Dr. Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 
*Prof. Meta Glass, 622 W. 113th St., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Charles Bertie Gleason, High School, San Jos£, Cal. (456 S. 2d St.). 1900. 

t Died. 

t Died January 9, 1924. 
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Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1901. 

Harold H. Glenn, 4745 Leiper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

*J. W, Glynn, Jr., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1923. 

*Prof. A. E. Gobble, Albright College, Myerstown, Pa. 1921. 

. 

Prof. Julius Goebel, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1900. 

Prof. Grace G. Goodrich, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 1921. 

Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (18 E. Church 
St.). 1891. 

*Prof. Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (234 Cres¬ 
cent St.). 1906. 

Malbone Watson Graham, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 448). 

1923. 

Prof. C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 Walker 
St.). 1922. 

Dr. Mary A. Grant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (1300 Louisiana 
St.). 1921. 

Prof. Roscoe Allan Grant, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 1902. 

Miss Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1924. 

♦ 

Dr. Mason De Witt Gray, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Miss T. Jennie Green, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 1923. 
Theodore Francis Green, 1138 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Prof. William C. Greene, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (44 Shepard 
St.). 1915. 

Rev. H. A. Grelis, O. S. A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 1923. 

Prof. William Richard Grey, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1920. 

Prof. Wren Jones Grinstead, Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, Richmond, 
Ky. 1924. 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Frans Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 

Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

^William E. Gwatkin, 7C Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 

*Prof. Roy Kenneth Hack, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 
*Prof. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 
*Miss E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (640 Riverside 
Drive). 1917. 

*Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 
*Prof. William Gardner Hale, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 1882. 

Prof. Joseph Boyd Haley, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1921. 

*Dr. Clayton Morris Hall, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (20 Franklin 
St.). 1922. 

Chancellor-Emeritus Frederic A. Hall, 5846 Julian Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 
F. Russell Hamblin, 539 Whitham St., Fayetteville, Ark. 1922. 

Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. 

Jacob Hammer, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (369 W. 119th St.). 

1924. 
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Miss Alice B. Hammond, 130 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

John Calvin Hanna, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, III. 1890. 
Ralph W. Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1921. 

William Albert Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life 
member). 1921, 

*Prof. Caleb R. Harding, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1919. 

*Dr. James Penrose Harland, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life 
member). 1921. 

fDr. Lewis R. Harley, Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

*Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (244 Law¬ 
rence St.). 1907. 

*George McLean Harper, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 1921. 

Prof. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. 1914. 

Dr. Raymond D. Harriman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1916. 
*Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 
Prof. W. A. Harris, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. (Life member). 
1914. 

Dr. Carl A. Harstrom, Harstrom School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 

Maynard M. Hart, McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied¬ 
mont Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. K. Louise Hartt, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1922. 

Dr. Floyd Clayton Harwood, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (475 Yale 
Station). 1919. 

Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, 146 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 1905. 
*Prof. Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. 

Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, 155 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 

Dr. H. M. Hays, Fenger High School, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

Edwin Humphrey Hazen, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (373 Crown St.) 
1923. 

Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913. 

*Prof. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1917. 

*Prof. William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1900. 
Sister M. Helen, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 1923. 

Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1900. 

Prof. Clarence Nevin Heller, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1913. 

Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

Prof. George Lincoln Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 
*Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
(31 College PI.). 1905. 

t Died. 
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Miss Hilda Hiemenz, 3520 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Ernest L. Highbarger, 2301 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 1923. 

^Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece 
(Life member). 1911. 

Miss Helen Fairbanks Hill, 10 Astor St., Lowell, Mass. 1921. 

James M. Hill, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, O, 1920. 

•Prof. Robert H. Hiller, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. (128 E. Madison 
Ave.). 1920. 

Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1902. 

Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (206 W. 
10th Ave.). 1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 

Dean Horace A. Hoffman, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 1893. 

Prof. J. Emory Hollingsworth, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. (1258 Lane 
St.). 1921. 

Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 10 Rue de Vaugirard, Paris, France. 1923. 

Benjamin Clark Holtzclaw, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (202 College 
Ave.). 1921. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Law¬ 
rence St.). 1883. 

Prof. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 310 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 
1900. 

•Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 
fDr. H. M. Houston, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1923. 

Prof. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Walker St.). 
Life member. 1892. 

Prof. Joseph Henry Howard, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
(216 Pine St.). 1921. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1914. 
•Prof. Arthur W. Howes, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1918. 

Prof. George Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1896. 

Clement L. Hrdlicka, 612 E. Park Ave., Champaign, III. 1924. 

•Prof. Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (268 Willow St.). 
1911. 

Prof. Merritt Y. Hughes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2610 Regent 
St.). 1923. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University, Va. 1871. 

Dr. Alice Cushman Hunter, Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Place, 
Nebr. 1922. 

JProf. Richard Wellington Husband, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1907. 
t Died. 

t Died April 10, 1924. 
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Dr. George B. Hussey, Chiihowee St., Maryville, Term. 1887* 

Miss M. Agnes Hutchinson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (233 S. 
41st St*). 1921. 

Prof. Mark E. Hutchinson, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1921. 
Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

*Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1911. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, York, Nebr. 1923. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 
Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck 
Hall). Life member. 1905. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 1893. 
Prof. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 
Walker St.). 1882. 

Vladimir Jelinek, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1921. 
Thornton Jenkins, High School, Malden, Mass. 1922. 

Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

*Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 
Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (408 Fairfax 
Ave.). 1911. 

Franklin Plotinus Johnson, Thomas M. Johnson Library, Osceola, Mo. 1922. 
*Prof. Harriet Dale Johnson, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1920. 
William H. Johnson, 710 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

Miss Mary Johnston, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Richard O. Jolliffe, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1920. 
*Miss Adelaide Jones, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (5817 Rural 
St.). 1923. 

Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Prof. Richard Foster Jones, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Dr. Adolphe Jord&, University of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 1924. 

Prof. Clinton K. Judy, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 
1915. 

Prof. Charles E. Kany, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (474 Wheeler 
HaU). 1923. 

Miss Rosalie Kaufmann, 5200-a Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
1914. 

Miss Ruth M. Keller, 568 S. Champion Ave., Columbus, O. 1921. 

*Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 
*Prof. Robert James Kellogg, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
(645 N. Park St.). 1912. 

*Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, (Life 
member). 1890. 

Prof. John B. Kelso, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1923. 
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Dr. Mary Jackson Kennedy, 1977 E. 97th St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

*Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). Life member. 1903. 

*M. V. Kern, 10 Snell St., Amherst, Mass. 1922. 

J. A. Kerns, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1921. 

Prof. David Martin Key, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1917. 

*Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (404 W. 
115th St.). 1914. 

Prof. Samuel Shipman Kingsbury, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. (613 
Hartwell Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. William E. Kirk, Willamette University, Salem, Ore. (1450 State St.). 
1920. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 
*Prof. John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. Robert Christian Kissling, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 1920. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 
Hilliard St.). 1884. 

Prof. James A. Kleist, John Carroll University, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. 

Prof. Fred A. Knapp, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1920. 

Hugo A. Koehler, 320 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. John R. Knipfing, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1922. 

*Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., 741 Boulevard East, Weehawken, N. J. 1922. 
Franklin B. Krauss, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Paul E. Kretzmann, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (3705 Texas 
Ave.). 1923. 

Dr. Oswald Robert Kuehne, Central High School, 3250 Locust St., W. Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Benjamin P. Kurtz, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (59 Santa 
Clara Ave., Oakland). 1923. 

Pres. M. G. Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (6834 Washington 
Ave.). 1923. 

Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. (1205 W. 
College Ave.). 1915. 

*Prof. Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1907. 

Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (130 Prospect Ave.). 
Life member. 1890. 

Dr. George A. Land, Merchantville, N. J. 1914. 

Henri Langlard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (634 Hobart St., 
Oakland). 1924. 

*Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (9 Farrar 
St.). 1877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery PI., New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Henry A. Lappin, D’Youvillc College, Buffalo, N. Y. (628 Delavan Ave.). 
1922. 
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*Prof. Helen Hull Law, Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 1920. 

Dr. Robert J. Law, Schuylkill Seminary, Reading, Pa. 1922. 

Miss Lillian B. Lawler, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. (14 W. Court 
Ave.). 1921. 

Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

*Prof. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(889 St. Nicholas Ave.). 1895. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (505 Main 
Ave., W.). 1907. 

Miss Mary S. Lee, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Miss Sylvia Lee, The Ludlow, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Dr. Earnest Linwood Lehman, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 
Harry Joshua Leon, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1922. 

Dean Winfred G. Leutner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1905. 

Prof. Mark Harvey Liddell, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. (224 Wal¬ 
dron St.). 1923. 

Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2233 Eunice 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 1909. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Pembroke, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

*Prof. Dean P. Lockwood, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1888. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Nahant, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

*Prof. John Oscar Lofberg, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1919. 
Dr. John W. Logan, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1923, 

Prof. O. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Life member). 1900. 
Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1913. 
*Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

Prof. Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Miss D. Aileen Lougee, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 1923. 

Elford Floyd Lounsbury, Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. H. 1920. 

Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, South Hanson, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John L. Lowes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1916. 

Rev. William Ludwig, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1921. 

*Dr. Katherine Lummis, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. F. B. Lund, 257 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders (Mrs.), 2429 Green St., San Francisco, Cal. 1904. 
Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass. 
1914. 

Sister M. Henrietta McAllister, Sisters College, Brookland, D. C. 1923. 

Dr. Eugene Stock McCartney, University of Michigan Library, Room 6, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Life member). 1920. 
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Prof. Chester C. McCown, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 59). 
1920. 

*Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1890. 

*Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (College Hall). 1901. 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

Prof. Janet M. Macdonald, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (253 8. Forsythe 
St.). Life member. 1922. 

*Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Gillett House). 
1908. 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 
Prof. Ida Kruse McFarlane, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1921. 

Prof. Donald McFayden, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Catholic University, Brookland, D. C. 1923. 

Mrs. Isabella T. Machan, 145 Summit Ave., Decatur, Ill. 1921. 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
(Life member). 1923. 

Pres. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1901. 

Prof. W. R. Mackenzie, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Arthur P. McKinlay, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 

Miss Madge McLane, 567 W. 113th St., New York, N. Y. 1923. 

*Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, 277 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1906. 

Pres. George E. MacLean, Albemarle Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
1912. 

Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon, 78 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. James A. McMillen, Librarian, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
1923. 

Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

*Dr. Anna Pearl MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New York, N. Y. 1918. 
Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, 29 Aconda St., Knoxville, Tenn. 1909. 
Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

*Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library PL). 
1901. 

% 

Prof. Joseph S. Magnuson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1920. 
*Prof. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, New York University, University Heights, 
N. Y. 1908. 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 89 Hillcrest Rd. # Belmont, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

*Dr. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1915. 

» 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

*Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 
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Prof. Frank Burr Marsh, University of Texas, Austin, Texas (808 W. 22d St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Ernest Whitney Martin, Stanford University* Cal. (525 Lincoln Ave., 
Palo Alto). 1923. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I. 1885. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Paul Mayo, 1220 First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Thomas Means, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (267 Maine St.). 
1921. 

Prof. Bruno Meinecke, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1921. 

Miss Anna Cole Mellick, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
1923. 

*Prof. Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Teachers 1 College, Cedar Falls, la.. 

(1927 College St.). Life member. 1898. 

•Benjamin Dean Meritt, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (67 Brookes 
Ave.). 1922. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1883. 

Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (826 Oxford 
St.). 1886. 

Miss Ruth E. Messenger, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (853 St. Nicholas 
Ave.). 1920. 

•Prof. William Stuart Messer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1915. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., 820 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 
Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 1900. 
Prof. Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(216 E. Espanola St.). 1909. 

Herbert Edward Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1914. 
Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 
Dr. A. Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915. 

*Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Prof. Frank Justus Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Theodore A. Miller, 113 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 1915. 

Prof. Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1900. 

Knower Mills, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 1919. 

Prof. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (4326 Pine St.). 
1921. 

Samuel L. Mohler, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1921. 

Mrs. A. O. Moore (Cecilia Baldwin McElroy), Highland Park, Ill. (Life mem¬ 
ber). 1914. 

•Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). Life member. 1889. 

•Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 
Prof. J. Leverett Moore, American Express Co., Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy. 
1887. 
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Paul E. More, 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Rd.). 
1886. 

Nicholas Moseley, 1449 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1898. 
*Prof. Omer Hillman Mott, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 1921. 

Prof. Roland J. Mulford, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (25 Wiggins 
St.). 1923. 

*Prof. Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, Evanston, HI. (Fisk Hall, 2). 
1920. 

Paul Murphy, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho (1815 Filmore St.). 1923. 

Prof. Augustus Taber Murray, Stanford University, Cal. 1887. 

*Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
^Walter N. Myers, Sellersville, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Elizabeth Frances Nammack, 1 Dorian Ct., Jarvis Lane, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y. 1922. 

*Prof. Royal C. Nemiah, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1919. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Newcomer, 1083 27th St., Des Moines, la. (Life member). 
1900. 

Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1891. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 1913. 

Prof. Eva May Newman, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (Box 25). 1922. 

Dr. Edward Wilber Nichols, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S., Can. 1915. 
John B. Nicholson, 104 E. 29th St., New York, N. Y. 1918. 

Dean Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

Miss E. Lucile Noble, High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 1924. 

*Paul R. Norton, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 

Prof. Jonas O. Notestein, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 172). 1900. 

Prof. Irene Nye, Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 1911. 
Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

*Dr. Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (144 
Benefit St.). Life member. 1923. 

Dr. Margaret Brown O’Connor, 3702-a Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Life 
member). 1916. 

*Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College Hall). 
1922. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

*Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1907. 
Raymond T. Ohl, 145 Cricket Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. C. H. Oldfather, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1919. 

*Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (804 W. 
Green St.). 1908. 

*Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 
*Dr. John R. Oliver, Latrobe Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 1922. 

Prof. W. H. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 
1914. 
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Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Branford, Conn. 1914. 

Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914. 

Pres. Marian Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 
Roscoe G. Parker, University of California, Berkeley, Cal, (2905 Dwight Way). 
1924. 

Prof. Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2800 Derby 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 14 Place Venddme, Paris, 
France. 1887. 

Thomas Patterson, 1712 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life member). 1921. 
Dr. Adolph Frederick Pauli, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. (3 Elm St.). 
1921. 

Harry F. Payer, 538 East Ohio Gas Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 
1921. 

*Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1905. 

Dr. Joseph Pearl, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1921. 
Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1906. 

Dr. William T. Peck, 48 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Provost Joseph H. Penniman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Life member). 1921. 

Hon. George Wharton Pepper, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 
Prof. Charles W. Peppier, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1892. 

*Prof. Ben Edwin Perry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N, Y. 1882. 

*Prof. Walter Petersen, 618 E. Fern Ave., Redlands, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2215 Marin 
Ave.). 1905. 

*Prof. Clyde Pharr, Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn. 
1912. 

fDr. Aristides E. Phoutrides, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1915. 
*Miss Elizabeth D. Pierce, Palisade Ave., Englewood, N. J. 1916. 

Prof. Annie M. Pitman, 414 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 1921. 

George A. Plimpton, 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Mrs. Mary B. Pollard, 24 Kingsbury PI., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William Popper, R. F. D. 1, Box 67, Berkeley, Cal. 1915. 

Alfred E. Porter, 674 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Chandler Rathfon Post, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1920. 
Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

*Prof. L. Arnold Post, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 1911. 
Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1898. 

t Died August 26, 1923. 
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Henry Preble, 154 E. 91st St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 

*Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Life 

* 

member). 1895. 

*Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 

Dr. Helen Price, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 1921. 

*Dr. Lester M. Prindle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Eduard Prokosch, Byrn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. G. Payn Quackenbos, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1921. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, 92 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. (Life member). 1921. 
*Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1900. 
Prof. Max Radin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2957 Buena Vista 
Way). 1921. 

*Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 
Lake View Ave.). Life member. 1902. 

*Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (143 N. Van Ness Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Ruth E. Razee, 137 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Samuel Macon Reed, Brevard, N. C. 1922. 

Pres. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills College, Cal. 1924. 

Rev. Graham Reynolds, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (Box 4408* 
Brookland Station). 1923. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull 
St.). 1884. 

*Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

*Miss Edith F. Rice, Germantown High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1921. 

Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 College 
Ave.). 1895. 

Prof. Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford 
Terrace). 1917. 

Prof. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1908. 
*Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys* High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., New 
York). 1895. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Ava. Uruguay 45, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 1912. 
*Miss Irene C. Ringwood, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (301 Mill St.). 

1922. 

Alfred L. Ripley, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Dorothy M. Robathan, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 1921. 

*Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princteon, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1912. 

Harley F. Roberts, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 1921. 
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Harold C. Roberts, 231 W. Tulpehocken St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1021. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 1909. 

Prof. John Cunningham Robertson, West Springfield, N. H. 1909. 

Miss Ruth E. Robertson, Deputy, Ind. 1923. 

Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 
*Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins Universtiy, Baltimore, Md. (Life 
member). 1905. 

Prof. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1911. 
Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

Prof. Rodney Potter Robinson, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1920. 
Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 
Miss Dorothy M. Roehm, 3319 Hogarth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Myra Rogers, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulanq University, 
New Orleans, La. 1922. 

Dr. Robert Samuel Rogers, Madison, N. J. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
Dean Florence K. Root, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Miss Mabel V. Root, Catskill. N. Y. 1920. 

Ruskin R. Rosborough, Box 834, De Land, Fla. 1920. 

# 

S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Prof. M. Rostovtzeff, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1923. 

Prof. A. M. Rovelstad, Luther College, Decorah, la. (206 Ohio St.). 1921. 

Miss Adele M. Roth, College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 1922. 

*Prof. William T. Rowland, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 
*William Sener Rusk, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1921. 

Miss Marie L. Russell, 640 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. P. W. Russell, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1920. 
Thomas De Coursey Ruth, care of F. S. Ruth <fe Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. H. Osborne Ryder, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1922. 

Prof. Frances E. Sabin, Teachers* College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

(The Belmont, 86th St. and Broadway). 1875. 

*Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (247 Lothrop 
St.). Life member. 1912. 

*Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (521 
Thompson St.). Life member. 1899. 

Prof. Frederick W. Sanford, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 1922. 
Henry B. Sargent, 247 Church St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 1921. 
*Dr. Rachel Louisa Sargent, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (906 W. Green 
St.). 1923. 
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Lt. Col. Winthrop Sargent, Jr. t Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

*Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Life member). 
1900. 

Prof. Kenneth J. Saunders, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 1924. 
*John Alexander Sawhill, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1921. 

Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. 

*Prof. John Nevin Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1921. 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (4107 
Pine St.). 1921. 

Prof. Hugo Karl Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (822 Men¬ 
docino Ave.). 1920. 

* Alfred Cary Schlesinger, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Ellis Schnabel, North East High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

Henry B. Schwartz, Dept, of Public Instruction, T. H., Box 2360, Honolulu, 
T. H. 1924. 

Prof. Robert Maxwell Scoon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 
*Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Harry Fletcher Scott, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1921. 

*Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1958 
Sheridan Rd.). 1898. 

*Kenneth Scott, University Club, Madison, Wis. 1923. 

Oreon E. Scott, 5211 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. R. Walker Scott, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
1921. 

*Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1045 
Murray Hill Ave.). Life member. 1889. 

*Miss Laura Seguine, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Dr. Lewis L. Sell, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (240 W. 122d St.). 
1916. 

*Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (^15 
Pike St.). Life member. 1910. 

Prof. Joachim Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1321 Bay 
View PI.). 1900. 

Miss Mary E. Shaneman, Birdsboro, Berks Co., Pa. 1922. 

F. C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. (3711 Mercier St.). 1923. 

*Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Battle Road). 
Life member. 1906. 

Prof. Caroline Sheldon, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 1922. 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (39 Kirkland 
St.). 1881. 

*Dr. Henry V. Shelley, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (126 Porter St.). 1919. 

C. Sidney Shepard, New Haven, N, Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. William P. Shepard, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1922. 
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Charles L. Sherman, 12 Francis St., Newport, R. I, 1921, 

*Prof. L. R. Shero, St, Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 1921. 

Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford Ter.). 
1909. 

*Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (410 N. 
Butler St.). 1900. 

Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 
*Prof. E. G. Sihler, care of American Academy, Rome, Italy. 1876. 

Pres. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Miss Adelaide Douglas Simpson, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 
Prof. S. B. Slack, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 
fProf. Moses Stephen Slaughter, 633 Francis St., Madison, Wis. (Life member). 
1887. 

William Sloane, 689 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, la. 1907. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, 519 E. Summitt St., Marshall, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 
Kendall Ave.). 1883. 

^Charles H. Smith, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
1895. 

tDaniel Du Pr6 Smith, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Hamilton J. Smith, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Hotel 
Carlton). 1924. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

*Prof. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910. 
Prof. Lillian S. Smith, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1919. 

Miss Maria W. Smith, 6 Lantern Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. R. Morris Smith, Wittenberg Academy, Springfield, O. (280 W. Cecil St.). 

1920. 

Prof. Reuben Valentine Smith, 409 Parkview Ave., Columbus, O. 1923. 

Dr. Stanley Barney Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1474 Belmont 
Ave.). 1921. 

William F. Smith, 20 Prescott St., Cambridge, Mass. 1922. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elm¬ 
wood Ave.). Life member. 1886. 

Miss Catherine L. Snell, 234 Plymouth PI., Merchantville, N. J. 1924. 

Prof. Thomas Henry Sonnedecker, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 1919. 
*John W. Spaeth, Jr., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 

Mrs. Augusta de Laguna Spaulding, 1435 K. St., N W., Washington, D. C. 

1921. 

*Floyd A. Spencer. Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. (Box 148, Faculty 
Exchange). 1922. 

t Died December 29, 1923. 
t Died. 
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Pres. W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Evelyn Spring, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. Oscar Emil Staaf, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 1917. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 
Ave.). 1901. 

Miss Ida L. Stauf, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 292, Palo Alto). 1924. 
*John Barker Stearns, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (230 Nassau St.). 

1922. 

Prof. John Burroughs Stearns, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1922. 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1907. 
Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 
Life member. 1893. 

^Cornelius L. Steinberg, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 
fProf. Charles P. Steinmetz, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Guido H. Stempel, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (723 S. Park 
' Ave.). 1921. 

Theodore T. Stenberg, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1924. 

Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. M. W. Sterling, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (1129 Louisiana 
St.). 1923. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. 1909. 

Rev. William M. Stinson, Boston College, Boston, Mass. (Chestnut Hill, 67). 

1923. 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, 22 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Charles W. Stone, 488 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1914. 

*Prof. S. E. Stout, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1916. 

Prof. Frederick Eugene Stratton, Fargo College, Fargo, N. Dak. 1919. 

*Dr. Robert P. Strickler, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1911. 
*Eugene H. Strittmatter, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (803 Hartley 
Hall). 1922. 

Miss Mildred C. Struble, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1923. 

Prof. Donald Clive Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

*Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Mrs. Anne B, B. Sturgis, 272 Oak St., Oberlin, O. 1920. 

S. Warren Sturgis, Groton, Mass. 1921. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant, University of Kansas. Lawrence, Kans. (924 La. 
St.). 1922. 

*Dr. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, 28 Myrtle Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 1901. 

*Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1912. 
*Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 
(Life member). 1911. 
t Died October, 1923. 
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Rt. Rev. John J. Tannrath, 4371 Lindell Boul., St. Louis, Mo. (Life member)* 
1923. 

•Prof. Helen H. Tanser, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1910. 

Miss Elisabeth Tappan, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1923. 

Prof. John S. P. Tatlock, Stanford University, Cal. 1915. 

*Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (McMillan 
Hall). 1912. 

Prof. Archer Taylor, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1920. 

Gilbert H. Taylor, Whiteatown, Ind. 1922. 

Dr. John W. Taylor, 85 Bedford Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 1919. 

Prof. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Susan D. Tew, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 1919. 

*Prof. Ida Carleton Thallon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1915. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, The Deanery, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Clara Louise Thompson, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 1920. 

R. H. B. Thompson, St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 
Russell I. Thompson, Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 1922. 

Dean David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

*Dr. John B. Titchener, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1923. 
Prof. Otis Johnson Todd, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Can. 
1923. 

fProf. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 
Miss Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 1921. 
Prof. Catherine Torrance, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Box 207, Faculty 
Exchange). 1920. 

Miss Mary Luella Trowbridge, Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1922. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. % 1898. 

Miss Elizabeth McJimsey Tyng, 211 Melville Ave., Palo Alto, Cal. 1916. 
*Prof. Berthold L. Ullman, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. (Life 
member). 1910. 

Mrs. Mary Pence Underhill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2731 
Dwight Way). 1923. 

*Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

Prof. Justin Loomis Van Gundy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. 1920. 
*Prof. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1909, 

*Prof. La Rue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1905. 

Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. (316 W. 112th 
St.). 1914. 

t Died November 24, 1923. 
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Prof. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1917. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
1904. 

J. Homer Wade, 3903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. (Life member). 1921. 

’Miss Emily L. Wadsworth, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1922. 

*Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1911. 

Prof. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary Violet Waite, Oak Hill PI., Cayuga Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 
Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

G. Byron Waldrop, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 1921. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 1895. 
John Stephen Walsh, New Hampshire State College, Durham, N. H. 1922. 
Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

Miss Anne R. Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. William D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

*James R. Ware, 1169 Lansdowne Ave., Camden, N. J. (Life member). 1921. 
Miss Florence Waterman, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 

1885. 

Prof. John C. Watson, 5482^ University Ave., Hyde Park Station, Chicago, 
Ill. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 
Prof. Hermann J. Weber, Berkeley, Cal. (1811 La Loma Ave.). 1913. 

*Prof. Shirley H. Weber, 106 Broadmead, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 1890. 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1919. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1903. 
Louis C. West, 706 Citizens Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 
Prof. John R. Westbrook, Fulton, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. Arthur Harold Weston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. (520 John St.). 
1915. 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wet more, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 
member). 1906. 

*Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (221 
Roberts Rd.). 1899. 

President-Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. (2425 Ridge Rd.). 1879. 

Benjamin Webb Wheeler, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1920. 

*Prof. George Meason Whicher, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Rd.). 

1886. 

Howell North White, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John B. White, Route 1, Orlando, Fla. 1920. 
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John G. White, Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1922. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

Dr. Philip B. Whitehead, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1920. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
1906. 

Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1906. 

Dr, Carol VanBuren Wight, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1923. 
Dr. Alfred Reynolds Wightman, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. (81 
Front St.). 1920. 

*Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 
1898. 

Prof. Eliza G. Wilkins, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1917. 

Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, Chesbrough Dwellings, Toledo, O. 1922. 
Charles Richard Williams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Edward Thomas Williams, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1410 
Scenic Ave.). 1919. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 
Mrs. Arleigh Boyd Williamson, 431 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 1917. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

Miss Lillian M. Wilson, 5464 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Margaret B. Wilson, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dr. Pearl Cleveland Wilson, Miss Chandor’s School, New York, N. Y. (65 Morn- 
ingside Ave.). 1919. 

Prof. William Jerome Wilson, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 1918. 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. (429 W. South St.). 
1915. 

Charles J. Winter, Washington, la. 1922. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1906. 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 

*Mis8 Ruth Witherstine, Lake Bluff, Ill. 1922. 

H. Rey Wolf, Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, Pa. (16 School Lane). 
1921. 

Prof. William Dudley Woodhead, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 
*Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (808 Main St.). 
1901. 

Prof. James Haughton Woods, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (16 
Prescott Hall). 1923. 

*Prof. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

Dr. Horace Wetherill Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1918. 

John Max Wulfing, 3448 Longfellow Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. William Frank Wyatt, 45 Sawyer Ave., Tufts College, 57, Mass. 1915. 
*Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Mrs. Helen D. Yetter, Perrenoud Apartments, Denver, Colo. (Life member). 
1921. 
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Arthur Milton Young, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
1923. 

*Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (312 W. 88th 
St.). 1890. 

Dr. Charles Hamline Zimmerman, 155 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 1920. 


Members in the above list, 976 

Members not in the above list (from the Philological 

Association of the Pacific Coast), 2 

Total. 978 
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CONSTITUTION 


✓ 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 1 


Article I.— Name and Object 

1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Association.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article II.— Officers 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


Article III.— Meetings 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter¬ 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 

Article IV.— Members 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia¬ 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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Article V.— Sundries 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only 
under the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI.— Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 
been proposed. 
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COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


1. Nominating Committee, established July 8, 1903 (xxxiv, xix f xlvi). 
One member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a 
successor named by the President of the Association. The present membership 
of the Committee is as follows:— 

Professor Frank G. Moore. 

Professor Frank Frost Abbott. 

Professor Clifford H. Moore. 

Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel. 

Professor Francis G. Allinson. 

2. Philological Association op the Pacific Coast. The present terms 
of affiliation between this Association and the American Philological Association 
are defined in the Articles of Agreement adopted by the two Associations in 
December, 1916 (xlvii, xi f.), and November, 1917 (xlviii, xiv), respectively. 

3. Salary of the Secretary and Treasurer. In December, 1923, the 
Association voted that the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer be fixed at 
$750, to include any outlay for clerical help; and that the expenses of the 
Secretary in attending the annual meeting be paid by the Association (liv, xiii). 

4. Publication. By vote of the Association (December, 1919), the publica¬ 
tion of the annual volume was put in charge of the Secretary (l, xi). 

5. Life Memberships. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso¬ 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life 
memberships (xlv, xiv). 

6. By vote of the Association (December 28, 1918), no member is .entitled 
to receive the annual volume unless he has paid the dues for the year for which 
the volume is issued (xlix, vii), 

7. The Association elects annually a delegate to the Council of the American 
Classical League (xlix, viii). The delegate for 1924 is Professor H. W. Prescott. 

8. American Council of Learned Societies. On December 31, 1919, 
the Association declared its adherence to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which represents North America as a member of the Union Acadfe- 
mique Internationale (l, ix-x). The delegates of the Association to the Council 
are Professors W. K. Prentice and E. K. Rand. The following scholarly 
projects of special interest to the Association have been approved by the Council 
for consideration by the Union: a corpus of ancient vases; a new Medieval 

Latin dictionary; a catalogue of alchemical manuscripts (Greek, Latin, and 

6 
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Oriental); continuation of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum and the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum; a repertory of collections and catalogues of Greek 
manuscripts; a collection of Greek Christian inscriptions; adoption of a uniform 
method of publishing Greek and Latin papyri; adoption of an international 

auxiliary language. Of these projects the first three have been adopted by 

_ • 

the Union. The Council also has committees on Medieval Latin studies, on 
a proposed dictionary of national biography, and on collaboration with the 
National Research Council. It has under consideration a survey of learned 
societies and a committee on the history of science. The organization and con¬ 
stitution of the Council, the statutes of the Union, the proceedings of the Council 
and its Executive Committee, and brief accounts of the meetings of the Union 
are found in the Bulletin of the Council, published by the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education, 419 West 117th St., New York City (No. I, Oct., 1920; 
II, Dec., 1922). The officers of the Council are: Chairman, Professor C. H. 
Haskins; Vice-Chairman, Professor W. K. Prentice; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro¬ 
fessor John Erskine. The Executive Committee: the officers and Professors 
A. T. Clay and Thos. W. Page. Committee on W T ays and Means: Professors 
Hiram Bingham, J. P. Chamberlain, J. F. Jameson, J. D. Prince, J. E. Wood- 
bridge. All communications should be addressed to Professor John Erskine, 
Secretary , Columbia University, New York City. 


9. Endowment. The Endowment Committee, established December 31, 


1919 (l, xi), is constituted as follows:— 
Fairfax Harrison, Chairman . 

G. A. Plimpton, Treasurer . 

Professor Clarence P. Bill, Secretary . 
fProfessor Charles E. Bennett. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. 

^Professor B. L. Gildersleeve. 

Professor G. L. Hendrickson. 

Professor Herbert 


Principal Maurice Hutton. 
Professor John M. Manly. 
Professor Clifford H. Moore. 
Professor Frank G. Moore. 
Dr. Paul Elmer More. 
Professor John C. Rolfe. 
Professor Paul Shorey, 

Weir Smyth. 


The principal of the Endowment Fund now (July 1, 1924) amounts to 
$11,537.92. The regulations governing its use and management, as adopted 
by the Association, are found in Vol. liii, p. xii. 

10. Abstracts published in the Proceedings are limited by vote of the Associa¬ 
tion (December 31, 1919) to 300 words in length (l, xi). 

11. Committee on an International Auxiliary Language, appointed 
December 30, 1920 (li, xii):— 

Professor W, A. Oldfather. Professor Dean P. Lockwood. 

Professor Carl D. Buck. Professor Clarence W. Mendell. 

Professor Roland G. Kent. Professor H. P. Nutting. 

Professor L. J. Paetow. 


12. Committee on Medieval Latin, appointed December 29, 1922 (liii, 
xiv):— 

t Died May 2, 1921. X Died January 9, 1924. 
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Profeasor K. P. Harrington. 

Professor G. D. Kellogg. 

Professor D. P. Lockwood. 

Professor E. T. Sage. 

13. Committee on Library Resources, appointed December 29, 1923 
(liv, xiv):— 

Professor H. B. Van Hoesen. Professor D. P. Lockwood. 

Professor C. H. Beeson. Professor E. S. McCartney. 

Professor A. M. Hannon. Professor C. H. Moore. 


Professor B. L. Ullman. 
Professor C. H. Beeson. 
Professor Cornelia C. Coulter. 
Professor H. R. Fairclough. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annually published Transactions of the American Philological 
Association give the full text of such papers as the Executive 
Committee decides to publish. 

The annually published Proceedings contain the programme and 
minutes of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, a 
record of the publications of members of the Association, lists of 
its officers and members, brief notes of its most important commit¬ 
tees and business matters, and information regarding its publica¬ 
tions. 

The Transactions and Proceedings are issued in a single volume. 
The Transactions are not published separately; a few separate 
copies of the Proceedings are available each year. 

For the contents of the Transactions y Volumes i-xxxiv inclusive, 
see Volume xxxiv, pp. cxliii fT.; for xxxv-xlvii, Volume xlvii, 
pp. lxxxviii ff. The contents of Volumes xlviii-liii are as follows: 


1917—Volume XLVIH 

Stuart, D. R.: Petrarch’s indebtedness to the libellus of Catullus. 

Moore, C. H.: The decay of nationalism under the Roman Empire. 

Hewitt, J. W.: Some aspects of the treatment of ingratitude in Greek and 
English literature. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Tenuis and media . 

Bradley, C. B.: The history of the SukhSthai letters. 

Carnoy, A. J.: The predicating sentence. 

Bassett, S. E.: The hephthemimeral caesura in Greek hexameter poetry. 
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